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PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  FORTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  8th  and  9th,   1916 


MORNING    SESSION,  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    8 

1.  "State  Fire  Insurance/ ' 

By  McKee  Sherrard,  Yorkshire  and  Northern  of  N.  Y. 

2.  ''Relationship  Between  Mercantile  Agencies  and  Fire  Underwriting, " 
By  Edward  J.  Hollister,  Bradstreets,  New  York. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION,    TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    8 

3.  "Making  Moving  Picture  Negatives,' ' 

By  Weldon  D.  Whelan,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

4.  "Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on  Pacific  Coast," 
By  George  E.  Townsend,  JEtna  Insurance  Co. 

5.  "The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention,  and  How  to  Attain  It," 

By  J.  H.  Schively,  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau. 

6.  "Our  Extravagance," 
By  T.  H.  Williams. 


MORNING     SESSION,     WEDNESDAY,     FEBRUARY     9 

7.     "Development  of  Automobile  Insurance," 
By  C.  R.  Stone,  Phoenix  of  London. 


8,  '  \,in><v  Adjustments," 

By  Thos.  II.  Anderson,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 

9,  "An  Article  on  'Underwriting  by  Schedule,'  " 
By  Edwin  Parrish,  Niagara. 

'Portland's   First   Year  in  Real  Fire  Prevention   Work,  What  Has 

Been  Accomplished,  How,  and  Why," 
By  Jay  W.  Stevens,  Fire  Marshal,  Portland,  Ore. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY  9 

11.  "Modern  Map  Methods," 

By  Henry  A.  Morison,  London  &  Lancashire. 

12.  "Relation  of  Insurance  to  Banking," 

By  Francis  W.  Wolfe,  Asst.  Cashier  Bank  of  California,  X.  A. 

1:5.     "Roundup  of  an  Arson  Gang,  and  the  Confessions  of  a  Fire  Bug," 
By  J.  T.  Stealey,  Springfield  F.  &  M. 

14.     "Co-operation," 

By  McClure  Kelly,  Yorkshire  and  Northern  of  X.  Y. 


H.  P.  BLANCHARD 
PRESIDENT 


Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  The  Pacific 

Fortieth  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  Merchants9    Exchange,  San  Francisco, 
February  8th  and  9th,  1916 


First  Session 

Meeting   called    to  order  at   10  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  President 
H.  P.  Blanchard. 

The  following  members  and  guests  were  present: 


Allan,  Clarence  E 
Alverson,  W  W 
Anderson,  C  H 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Archer,  Richard  T 
Atkins,  Frank  E 
Avery,  F  M 

Bacon,  E  H 
Bailey,  A  T 
Baldwin,  Otis  I) 
Banks,  J  H 
Barry,  D  A 
Barsotti,  Chas  L 
Benner,  Harry 
Blanchard,  H  P 
Boyd,  Ralph  T 
Branch,  F  M 
Breeding,  W  H 
•Brodenstein,  E  M 
Brooks,  Geo  W 
Brown,  A  M 


Brown,  Kenneth  M 
Burger,  C  H 
Burke,  H  R 
Burnside,  Frank  M 
Burson,  L  N  • 
Buswell,  H  C  R 

Carey,  C  A 
Cartwright,  A  J 
Chandler,  Logan  B 
Chapman,  A  J 
Christensen,  Chas 
Clayton,  J  J 
Cleveland,  W  W 
Colvin,  Chas  A 
Cope,  H  L 
Cosgrove,  J  E 
Crandall,  J  E 
Crooks,  J  C 

Dalziel,  J 
Deans,  Wm 
Dearborn,  G  W 


De  Lappe,  R 
De  Long,  S  E 
Dennis,  Wm  S 
Devine,  Geo  E 
Dick,  F  S 
Dollard,  Robt  E 
Dornin,  Geo  W 
Doyle,  Harry  G 
Doyle,  John  J 
Driffield,  V  Cams 
Dunn,  Henry  S 
Dutton,  Wm  J 

Emerick,  Frank  L 
English,  Monro 
Evans,  E  F 
Evans,  Matt  B 

Fabj,  Robt  P 
Farr,  F  H 
Faull,  John 
Faymonville,  B 
Field,  A  E 
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Fischer,  B  C 
Fletcher,  Terrel  W 
Fogarty,  J  T 
Folger,  Herbert 
Folger,  R  8 
Follansbee,  Jr,  A  W 
Foster,  W  L 
French,  John  S 
Froiseth,  Bernard 
Fuller,  J  L 

Gardiner,  Thos  M 
Gay,  J  Robert 
Gilliland,  Adam 
Gilrnore,  \V  W 
Glover,  Frank 
Goggin,  G  E 
Goodwin,  Benj 
Gordon,  John  M 
Gould,  A 
Granger,  H  T 
Gray,  Geo  T 
Guerraz,  Geo  F 

Hackett,  W  H 
Hale,  L  M 
Haley,  E  Milton 
Hall,  0  N 
Hammond,  Jno  J 
Harris,  Mark  B 
Harrison,  J  Hunter 
Harrold,  R  C 
Hatcher,  J  B 
Hearn,  E  W 
Heatfield,  A  H 
Heath,  T  S 
Henderson,  F  A 
Hendry,  John  E 
Henley,  Jr,  Barclay 
Henry,  C  A 
Heuer,  G  A  R 


Heuer,  G  F 
Hewitt,  Dixwell 
Hewitt,  Edgar 
Hoadley,  Geo  0 
Hodgkinson,  A 
Hogan,  Howard  W 
Hollister,  Edw  J 
Hosmer,  F  W 
House  worth,  Harrison 
Howard,  J  C 
Hunter,  F  L 
Hunter,  Robt  D 

Ireland,  Wra 
Irving,  Washington 

Jackson,  A  H 
Jackson,  H  R 
Janes,  Geo  F 
Johnson,  J  E 
Jones,  B  W 

Keene,  W  F 
Keetch,  A 
Keith,  H  B 
Kellam,  F  B 
Kellner,  B  J 
Kenna,  J  R 
Knowles,  E  C  F 

Lamping,  Evart 
Lanagan,  Fred  R 
Large,  Herbert  G 
Livingston.    Sidney   L 
Lord,  Percy  J 
Lovell,  Willard  T 
Lower,  E  K 

Marsh,  R  T 
Macdonald,  Burns 
Mackay,  J  R 
Madison,  Geo  W 
Magee,  J  F 


Main,  Geo  C 
Mann.  Jr,  H  R 
Manning,  F  J  H 
Mariner,  G  8 
Mariner,  H  B 
Mayer,  Fred  J 
McConnell,  A  C 
MoCune,  James  X 
McKenzie.  Lee 
Meade,  Calvert 
Medcraft,  R  C 
Mendell,  J  M 
Mills,  H  F 
Mott.  E  J 
Myrick,  C  8 

Xanman,  H  A 
Neal,  Robt  W 
Nelson,  W  L 
Nor  man  d,  Paul 
Nourse,  Bayard  E 

O'Brien,  HE 
Oehlrnann,  R  E 
O'Grady.  T  F 
Olds,  A  C 
Orrick.  Wm  H 
Osborn,  R  W 

Parker.  Douglas 
Parker.  Dudley 
Parrish,  Edwin 
Pearce,  E  R 
Penneld,  A  J 
Perry,  Percy  J 
Piver,  John  C 
Porep.  Walter  P 

Quitzow,  CI j as 
Quitzow.  B  H 

Rhoads,  F  H 

Richmond,  Geo  T 
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Roberts,  G  F 
Rogers,  L  B 
Roth,  G  J 
Root,  F  J 
Rountree,  R  H 
Rowe,  E  A 

Schlosser,  Theo 
Schmidt,  H  M 
Schoeneman,  F  J 
Scott,  H  H 
Selbach,  B  0 
Sexton,  Wm 
Shankland,  T  C 
Sheahan,  E  A 
Sheahan,  J  J 
Sheldon,  Wm 
Sherrard,  McKee 
Shively,  J  H 
Sifford,  B  A 
Sim  men,  Samuel 
Simpson,  H  L 
Smith,  B  J 
Smith,  Geo  Ormand 


Spaulding,  Milton  E 
Stahl,  F  A 

Stewart,  D  L 
Stewart,  Neil 
St.  John,  Paul 
Stone,  Chas.  R 
Stone,  F  E 
Stoy,  Sam  B 

Taffinder,  W  G 
Thompson,  Chas  R 
Thomson,  M  H 
Thornton,  A  C 
Thornton,  A  \V 
Thornton,  H  A 
Thornton,  R  P 
Ticknor,  W  H 
Tickner,  Henry  B 
Tiedemann,  T  J  A 
Tomlinson,  Percy 
Townsend,  Geo  E 
Trowbridge,  C  C 
Tyson,  Geo  H 


Ungewitter,  H  T 

Van  Valkenburg,  Chas 
Von  Tagen,  Chas 

Walden,  J  B 
Ward,  G  H 
Ward,  G  M 
Wratt,  Rolla  V 
Way  man,  W  0 
Webber,  A  E 
Wei n man n,  Louis 
Weinmann,  P  R 
Wendler,  Chas  A 
West,  Frank  F 
Westlake,  W  B 
Whelan,  Weldon  D 
Williams,  T  H 
Wright,  A  C 
Wolf,  F  W 

Yates,  J  P 
Yocum,  Geo  A 
Young,  Frank  H 
Young,  Walter  D 


The  President  —  Gentlemen,  we  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  is  now  in  session.  The  secretary  will  please  read 
the  minutes. 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be 
dispensed  with,  Mr.  President. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with.  All  in  favor  will 
signify  by  saying  Aye.     Motion  carried.     So  ordered. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  Secretary-Treasurer's 
report. 
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REPORT  OF    SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California,  January  1,  1915   ...  f      657  61 

Received  Annual  Dues,  Active  Members $2,184  00 

"             "             "      Associate  Members 202  50 

Initiations  (New  Members) 160  00 

Annual  Proceedings  sold 43  75 

"Garnishment"  Books  sold 7  50 

Lowden  and  Sexton  Book  Losses  sold     ...  4  50 

Insur.  Literature  by  T.  H.  Williams,  sold     .  238  05 

Dividend  1  share  Fireman's  Fund  stock    .    .  16  00      $2,856  30 


$3,513  91 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  rent  of  chairs  and  annual  meeting  expenses    .    .  8      20  40 

"  Stenographic  report 57  20 

ci  Floral  pieces 50  00 

"  Unit  cases,  desk  and  filing  cases 95  42 

"  New  shelving,  step  ladder  and  keys 12  10 

4 '  Rearranging  cases  and  moving  books 25  25 

"   Photographs  and  frames 7  61 

''  Deficit  annual  banquet • 86  84 

"  Expense  Insurance  Day,  April  21,  1915      ....  13  50 

"  Insurance  premium  Fireman's  Fund 15  10 

"  New  books 33  48 

'*  Binding  65  volumes 116  75 

"   Printing  and  supplies 77  45 

Subscriptions,  periodicals  and  annual  dues   .        .  33  80 

'"    Printing  annual  proceedings 477  40 

"  Postage,  typing,  delivery,  express  and  telephone  95  12 

li   Dues  for  355  members  to  Ins.  Inst,  of  America    .  31  95 

11   Donation  by  resolution  to  associate  banquet    .    .  129  30 

'  200  lectures,  associate  meetings 304  04 

il  1,500  "Measure  of  Damage" 124  75 

•'   Librarian's  salary,  1915 9U0  00 

11  Secretary's  salary,  1915 100  00      82,807  46 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California,  January  1,  1916    ...  %  706  4~> 

k    j-^    i       j  c        j              4.    (  H.  P.  Blanchard 

Audited  and  found  correct   •  R^  c_  Medc,.aft. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


Active  members  April  21, 
Elected  during  the  year  . 


1915 


363 

28 


Deceased      7 

Resigned 4 

Dropped  for  nonpayment  of  dues .  2 

Transferred  to  Honorary  Membership 3 

Total  Active  Members  February  9,  1916 

Total  Associate  Members  February  9,  1916      

Total  Honorary  Members  February  9,  1916 

Total  Membership 


391 
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ASSOCIATION   PUBLICATIONS  JANUARY   1,  1916. 

Annual  Proceedings  unbound.  Number  of  Copies. 

1906 174 

1907 148 

1908 135 

1909 57 

1910 47 

1911 122 

1912 120 

1913 193 

1914 112 

1915 142 

Measure  of  Manufacture  Damage     .    .  860 

Water  Supply  of  Cities 73 

Buildings  Reinforced  Concrete      .    .    .  190 

Adjustments  Old  and  New 225 

Permits  and  Clauses 175 

Insurable  Interest 525 

Proper  Vice 570 

Garnishment 16 

Lectures  Volume  I 75 

F.  U.  A.  P.  Constitution 430 

Bound  Volumes 980 

Pamphlets  unbound      700 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.      What  is  your  pleasure? 


375 
95 
50 

520 


Price. 

$  1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2  50 

1  50 

report  of  the 
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Mr.  Williams — I  move  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on 
file. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary — There  is  another  pleasant  duty  that  devolves 
upon  me.  I  have  been  your  Secretary-Treasurer  for  many  years, 
and  yon  should  know  what  the  Library  Committee  has  accom- 
plished during  its  life  of  about  two  years.  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams, 
the  Chairman,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  work,  especially  in 
the  interests  of  our  Associate  Members.  He  has  worked  very 
hard  for  the  office-men  of  our  business,  has  spent  many  evenings 
in  writing,  and  the  books  published  have  been  given  freely  to  our 
Association,  for  their  education  and  for  our  betterment.  I  know, 
and  so  does  our  Librarian,  Mr.  Moore,  know.  Therefore,  the 
following  statement  of  the  Library  and  Associate  Members' 
Account  is  published,  in  that  all  may  know  whom  to  thank: 

FROM   STATEMENT  OF   LIBRARY   COMMITTEE. 

Thos.  H.    Williams j   Chairman, 

Received  Dues  Associate  Members 1914  $167  50 

1915  202  50 

"         Insurance  Literature  .......  1914  9  00 

........  1915      238  05  S617  05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Printing,  typing  and  multigraphing    .    .    .  1914  8  28  46 
200  bound  Lectures  Associate  Meetings  .    .  1915  304  04 

"   1,500  'Measure  of  Damage' '      1915  124  75       457  25 

To  credit  of  Mr.  Williams,  writing  and  chairmanship —  $159  80 

Published  Editions  and  Compilations  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams 
on  hand: 

860  copies  "Measure  of  Damage"      $     25  per  copy 

175      "       "Permits  &  Clauses" 25    "     " 

525      lt       "Insurable  Interest" 25    "     " 

570      "       "Proper  Vice" 25    "     " 

75      "       Lectures,  Course  for  1914 1  50    "     " 
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There  is  another  feature  that  Mr.  Williams  should  be  credited 
with.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Club  during  the 
Exposition  Year,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts,  and  the  kindness 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  said  Club,  that  a  portion  of  the 
Club's  surplus  on  their. dissolving,  of  $117,79,  was  donated  to  our 
Association.     I  thank  you. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  to  a  very 
interesting  recounting  of  what  disposition  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  of  the  literature  furnished,  principally  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
demand  for  it.  The  sum  realized  has  considerably  augmented 
our  treasury,  and  Mr.  Williams'  activities,  in  conjunction  with 
other  members  of  our  Association,  in  acquiring  $117  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  Club,  surely  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Branch — Mr.  President,  I  move  the  Association  extend 
Mr.  Williams  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Secretary —  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  Mr.  Williams  for  his  activity  in  promoting 
the  financial  welfare  of  the  Association.  All  in  favor  please 
signify  by  saying  Aye. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  the  following 
names  are  proposed  for  active  membership  in  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association:  Burnside,  Frank  M.;  Barry,  D.  A.;  Craft, 
C.  A.;  Cope,  Harry  L. ;  Deans,  William;  Dalzell,  J.;  Doyle, 
H.  D.;  Fletcher,  Tirrell  W. ;  Froiseth,  Bernard;  Gordon,  John 
M. ;  Heatfield,  A.  S.;  Haley,  S.  Milton;  Jackson,  H.  R. ;  Keith, 
Herbert;  Lamping,  Evart;  Livingston,  Sidney  L. ;  Lower, 
Edmund  K. ;     Large,  Herbert  G. ;   Major,  Horace   T. ;   Madison, 
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George W.;  Nason,  II.  \\\;  O'Neil,  G.  E.;  Oehlman,  R.  E.; 
SheahaQ,  Edward  A.;  Sheldon,  W.  S.;  Schumann,  Harry  D.  ; 
Ungewitter,  II.    F.  ;    West,  Frank  F. ;   Willis,  A.  S. 

Mr.  Louis  Weinmann — I  move  that  the  names  read  be  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President — So  ordered. 

Mr.  Branch — -I  propose  for  honorary  membership,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Foster,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Weinmann — Mr.  Franklin  Bangs  having  retired  from 
an  active  insurance  business,  and  having  been  on  our  roster  since 
1894,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  proposing  him  as  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Williams — I  will  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  Mr.  Weinmann' s  proposition, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  Mr.  Franklin  Bangs  be  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Bangs,  as  we  know, 
lias  practically  retired  from  the  insurance  business.  All  in  favor 
signify  by  saying  Aye. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Librarian. 
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Mr.  Moore — Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  my  remarks  as 
brief  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  at  what  age  a  man  has  to  arrive 
when  he  commences  to  look  back.  Most  of  you  look  like  young 
men,  as  though  you  had  not  gotten  to  do  that  yet,  but  some  of  us 
have  commenced  to  look  back.  So,  looking  back  for  the  fifteen 
years  I  have  now  been  with  you,  I  am  struck  by  two  or  three 
things;  notably,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  growth  of  this  Association. 
In  that  time  it  has  more  than  doubled;  which,  lam  sure,  is 
pleasing  to  you  all.  That  means  that  the  work  of  the  Librarian 
has  doubled.  I  think  a  little  more  than  doubled.  In  addition 
to  that,  through  your  kindness,  I  have  been  appointed  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Meade  brought  up  one  thing,  which 
has  troubled  me  a  good  deal,  and  that  is  this:  that  you  forget 
you  have  passed  an  amendment  to  your  Constitution  which 
says  "the  dues  of  this  Association  are  $6.00  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. "  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  write  this  year  about  forty  letters  to  get  what  should  have  been 
paid  in  advance.  I  have  been  told  in  some  offices,  "You  have 
never  sent  us  a  bill."  As  though  we  were  supposed  to  make  out 
bills  for  your  dues. 

In  joining  this  Association  there  are  $5.00  due  from  you  as 
an  initiation,  in  addition  to  your  $6.00  of  dues  for  this  year.  I 
now  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  to  you.  I  trust  that  those  of  you 
who  are  special  agents  will  try  to  impress  upon  your  company, 
that  they  shall  pay  for  you,  and  not  necessitate  our  sending  out 
two  letters  regarding  your  dues. 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  strictly  a  Librarian  report.  It  might 
come  under  the  head  of  an  Assistant  Secretary's  report.  There  is 
another  thing  that  has  pleased  me  very  much  in  looking  back.  It 
has  been  the  organization,  and  growth,  of  the  Associate  Member- 
ship. You  have  had  it  alluded  to  today,  and,  fortunately, 
through   the  efforts  of  our  ex-President   Mr.  Williams,  and  our 
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worthy  ex-President  in  front  of  me,  and  the  present  President,  as 
well,  this  work  has  gone  on  and  increased,  until  now  we  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seventyfive  active,  Associate  Members.  I 
say  active,  because  they  are.  They  study,  and  the}'  come  into 
the  Library  and  work,  and  you  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  know 
that  there  is  hardly  a  day,  I  might  say  not  a  day,  including 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  that  some  of  these  Associate 
Members  are  not  present,  studying  for  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Associates,  and  listened  to  the  most  earnest  talk  of  our  worthy 
President  at  that  meeting,  in  which  he  said:  "You  young  men 
are  to  be  the  ones  to  take  our  places.  We  are  glad  to  meet  you 
and  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  you  along."  That  i- 
item  Xo.  2  that  in  looking  back  I  have  noticed  as  Librarian. 
Item  No.  3  has  been  the  growth  of  our  Libraries.  You  notice  I 
use  the  word  in  the  plural,  for,  as  you  will  recollect,  we  had  a 
collection  of  some  six  thousand  volumes,  which  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  and  a  new  Library  has  grown  up  since  that  date.  It 
is  a  Library  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of;  a  Library  that 
holds,  touching  fire  questions,  at  least  over  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
the  articles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  wonderful  insurance 
Library  of  the  United  States,  the  Insurance  Library  Association, 
of  Boston.  All  this  has  been  done  through  your  efforts,  your 
kindness  and  your  contributions,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
recently  an  idea  abroad  among  the  managers  that  they  will  gather 
the  insurance  books  for  themselves.  Now,  the  idea  of  a  Library 
is  that  it  has  to  be  a  central  gathering,  to  which  you  can  all 
come,  and  to  which  you  can  send  your  extra  books,  and  to  which 
you  can,  and  ought  to,  make  a  contribution.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  add  something  to  the  Library.  Our 
worth}'  ex-President  Mr.  Mayer  has  done  more  than  any  other 
member,  for  our  Library,  in  the  way  of  purchasing  book-.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  donations,  but  of  the  matter  of  purchases.     These 
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are  things  which  as  your  Librarian,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind, 
and  perhaps  be  able  to  say,  as  one  of  your  number  said  recently 
in  preparing  a  paper,  that  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  so  much 
material  in  the  Library  on  the  subject  about  which  he  was 
writing.  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will  find  this  thing  to  be  true, 
if  you  will  visit  the  Library,  and  use  it.  I  do  not  care  what  your 
condition  may  be.  It  maybe  a  little  off  sometimes;  if  so,  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  would  be  better  for  you  than  a  dose  of 
"Proper  Vice/'  If  you  are  down  to  the  office  in  the  morning  a 
little  rough,  perhaps,  I  don't  know  why  you  should  not  take  a 
dose  of  "Fire  and  Explosion  Risks."  So,  if  you  are  in  trouble 
with  your  returns  from  your  adjusters,  why  not  take  Dr.  Williams 
on  "Measure  of  Damage,"  or  Dr.  Sexton,  who  can  do  for  you 
almost  anything  that  a  mortal  man  will  need  in  insurance.  So  I 
tell  you  that  our  Library  has  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  medicine  chest. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  want  to  go  to  the  medicine  chest  every  day, 
but  now  and  then  you  want  to  go,  when  you  do  not  feel  well  and 
you  are  disturbed  about  something.  Just  come  and  take  a  dose 
of  "Digest."  That  is  good  for  you.  You  will  find  in  the  Library 
something  for  all  the  ills  of  your  business,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  remember  that  a  donation  to  the  Library,  like  a  motion  to 
adjourn,  is  always  in  order. 

The  President — We  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  to  the  very  apt  and  appropriate  remarks 
of  our  able  Librarian. 

The  next  order  of  business,  gentlemen,  will  be  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  held  five  sessions  during  its  term  of 
office,  and  has  given  due  attention  to  all  current  matters, 

The  reports  of  your  several  sub-committees  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
clear  summary  of  the  conditions  at  this  time,  of  the  various  supervisory 
departments  of  your  affairs. 

We  have  no  special  recommendations  to  make,  exceptingthat  continued 
consideration  be  given  to  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  Association,  an 
inexpensive  office  for  its  own  undivided  use,  including  the  housing  of  its 
Library,  and  the  providing  of  quiet  reference,    study  and  accommodation. 

In  brief,  gentlemen,  all  is  well  with  this,  our  characteristic 
organization. 

R.  C.  MEDCRAFT, 
HERBERT   FOLGER. 
F.  C.  STAXIFORD, 
A.  W.    THORNTON. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  To  expedite  matters  we 
will  pass  to  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  on  the 
reports  of  both  the  Executive  and  the  Library  Committees. 

Reading  of  report  of  Library  Committee. 

REPORT    OF    LIBRARY    COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee  have  to  report  a  busy  and  successful  year  for  the 
Library  and  for  the  educational  work  entrusted  to  its  care.  During  the 
year  65  books  of  periodicals  were  bound,  twenty  books  purchased,  and  ten 
donated.  Our  Library  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  add 
eleven  unit  book  cases.  AVe  also  purchased  a  new  letter  and  card  index 
filing  case,  and  a  desk  for  the  Librarian. 

Under  the  direction  of  your  committee  the  following  lectures  were 
given: 

1915 

1.  April  26— President's  Address — H.  P.  Blan chard 

2.  May  10 — Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel — W.  J.  Nichols 

3.  May  24 — Liability   and    Compensation   Insurance  —  Walter  A. 

Chowen 
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4.  June  7— What  Proof  of  Loss  Should   Show  —  V.  Cams  Driffield 

5.  June  21 — Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance — Benj.  F.  Cator 

6.  July  6 — Taxation — Herbert  H.  Brown 

7.  July  19 — Unprofitable  Classes — Members 

8.  August  2 — Insurance  Accounting — W.  Gordon  Selwood 

9.  August  16-  The  Value  of  the  Rate— A.  M.  Brown 

10.  August         30 — Reinsurance — Thos.  H.  Anderson 

11.  September  13 — Inspections,  Common  Fire  Hazards  —  T.  H.  Williams 

12.  September  25 — Financing  an  Insurance  Company — Wm.  Sexton 

13.  October        11 — "Additions"  as  Used  in  our  Policy  Forms  —  A.  W. 

Thornton 

14.  October       25— Insurable  Interest — F.  B.  Kellam 

15.  November    8 — Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks  —  Chas. 

F.  Wieland 

16.  November  22--Generalties — J.  Hunter  Harrison 

17.  December     6 — Character  in  Business— R.  W.  Osborn 
1916 

18.  January      10 — Jokers  in  Policy  Forms — W.  H.  Gibbons 

These  lectures  have  been  well  attended  and  the  interest  taken  in  them 
by  Associate  Members  amply  rewards  the  Lecturer  for  the  time  necessary 
to  prepare  his  paper. 

President  Medcraft,  in  his  annual  address,  suggested  that  all  students 
attending  80%  of  the  lectures  should  be  given  a  diploma.  We  have  kept  a 
record  during  the  year  and  the  following  young  men  received  certificates: 

J.  C.  Beedy,  83%— London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

G.  P.  Benkie,  88% — Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

W.  A.  Billeter,  88% — Home  Insurance  Co. 

Russell  L  Countryman,  88% — Norwich  Union  Fire  Insur.  Society 

C.  C.  Coleman,  88% — California  Insurance  Co. 

J.  A.  Cassidy,  80% — .Etna  Insurance  Co. 

H.  L.  Durden,  83%— E.  E.  Potter  &  Sons  Agency 

M.  Harris,  83% — Christensen  &  Goodwrin  Agency 

H.  R.  Hackett,  10C% — Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 

F.  E.  Marchand,  94% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Geo.  L.  Morton,  83%— Sun  of  London 

John  Henry  Martin,  83% — Royal  Insurance  Co. 

P.  S.  W.  Ramsden,  94% — Royal  Insurance  Co. 

H.  V.  Stockton,  83%— Sun  of  London 

Rudolph  Wondolick,  88% — .Etna  Insurance  Co. 
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R.  YV.  Gray,  80% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

A.  G.  Dick,  80% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
These  young  men  should  receive  the  commendation  of  every  general 
agent   and   manager.      They  have   given  two  nights  of  every   month    in 
addition  to  their  daily  study  in  the  Library,   and  this  is  proof  of   their 
earnest  endeavor  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  of  trust. 

There  are  now  eighty  Associate  Members  out  of  a  possible  five 
hundred,  and  your  committeee  feels  that  the  managers  and  general  agents 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  these  lectures,  or  they  would  make  it 
possible  for  more  of  their  clerks  to  attend.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  worth  of  these  lectures  to  the  young  men,  as  Chicago,  Hartford,  New 
York,  Boston  and  other  department  centers  are  giving  a  course  of  monthly 
lectures,  and  the  managers  are  paying  the  initiation  fee  or  yearly  dues. 

The  annual  dues  of  $2.50  for  Associate  Members  entitle  them  to  a  copy 
of  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  a  bound  copy  of  the 
lecture  course  of  the  previous  year,  use  of  the  Library,  and  we  also 
endeavor  to  give  them  a  pamphlet  on  some  subject  at  each  meeting. 

These  Associate  Members  are  the  future  Special  Agents  and  General 
Agents,  and  we  should  give  them  every  assistance  within  our  power  to  fit 
them  for  their  life  work. 

There  will  be  twenty  lectures  during  1916,  commencing  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

February      28 — President's  Address 

March  13— Principles  and  History  of  Fire  Insurance 

March  27 — Fire  Insurance  Contract 

April  10 — Fire  Protection,  Public  and  Private 

April  24 — Fire  Hazards,  Electricity 

May  8  —Fire  Hazards,  General 

May  22— Fire  Hazards,  Chemical 

June  5 — Board  of  Underwriters 

June  19 — The  Law  of  Agency 

July  31 — Fire  Loss  Settlements 

August  14 — Automobile  Insurance 

August  28 — Duties  of  a  Counterman 

September    11 — Legal  Requirements,  State  Supervision 

September   25 — Tariff  Rating 

October  9 — Schedule  Rating,  History  and  Philosophy 

October        23 — Treaty  Companies,  Methods  and  Value  of 

November      6 — Fire  Insurance  From  a  Local  Agent's  View 

November    20 — Contribution  and  Apportionment 

December      4 — Unprofitable  Classes 
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1917 

January  15 — Mutual  Insurance 
January  29 — Banquet 
We  want  to  thank  our  worthy  President  and  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  help  they  have  been  to  us  and  for  the  confidence  they  have  shown 
in  us.  We  also  desire  to.  thank  the  Board  of  Underwriters  for  their 
generosity  in  allowing  us  the  use  of  the  Library  Room  and  the  Assembly 
Room  for  our  lectures. 

Especially  do  we  wish  to  have  the  Association  recognize  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  our  Librarian.  No  one  could  fill  the  position  as 
capably  as  he  does,  and  wre  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  a  Librarian  who 
takes  so  much  interest  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  his  position. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman, 

GEO.  O.  SMITH, 

J.  HUNTER  HARRISON. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  to  the  very 
complete  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  I  am  delighted 
that  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  you  such  a  detailed 
report.  What  is  your  pleasure  regarding  the  reports  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Library  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Williams —  I  move  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a 
report  on  the  reports  of  the  Library  and  the  Executive  Committees. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen.  All 
in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  Aye. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President — I  know  that  you  will  all  be  interested  in  the 
telegram  that  I  have  just  received  from  our  fellow  member,  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Oregon,  Hon.  Harvey  Wells. 

Telegram  reads — 

H.  P.  Blanchard,  President,  San  Francisco,  Calif. : 

The  Insurance  Department  of  Oregon  regrets  exceedingly  that  a 
representative  was  unable  to  attend  your  meeting,  but  you  have  our  very 
best  wishes,  and  we  know  the  retiring  President  has  filled  his  office  so 
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capably  that  he  has  brought  honor  upon  your  Association,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  you  in  the  selection  of  your  new  President,  and  desire  to  go  on 
record  as  offering  our  assistance  to  him  and  your  Association. 

Harvey  Wells,  Insurance  Commissioner. 

As  we  have  quite  a  full  program  for  the  balance  of  the  meet- 
ing, we  will  move  right  along  to  that  part  of  the  program, 
consisting  of  papers  to  be  read.  I  will  appoint  as  a  committee  to 
report  on  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Library 
Committee,  Messrs.  Tiedemann,  Sherrard   and   A.    \V.  Thornton. 

Vice  President  Washington  Irving  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
President's  Address. 

PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 
H.  P.  Blanchard,  Ass't  Sec'y  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gentlemen:  — 

As  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  I  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  the  fortieth 
annual  assemblage  of  this  Association. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  so  many  in  attendance,  as 
the  past  year  has  been  an  extremely  busy  and  most  strenuous  one. 
The  members  living  in  and  about  San  Francisco  have  had  extra- 
ordinary demands  made  on  their  time,  by  reason  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  both  in  asocial  way,  in  entertain- 
ing visitors,  and  in  contributing  their  talents  towards  the  several* 
exercises  assigned  Insurance  during  the  Exposition  year. 

The  vicissitudes  that  beset  us  so  persistently  in  the  process  of 
our  business  in  the  past  year  are  unprecedented,  which  in  itself 
was  enough  to  fully  occupy  our  time. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  a  short  year  for  the  Association,  so 
to  speak,  as  our  last  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1915,  to 
commemorate,  with  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
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the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  conflagration.  How- 
ever, we  have  met  all  of  the  usual,  as  well  as  the  unusual, 
contingencies,  and  I  believe  have  acquitted  ourselves  creditably, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  this  meeting,  to  hear 
recounted  what  the  Association  has  accomplished,  to  listen  to 
papers,  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  them  and  to  take 
advantage  of  our  only  opportunity  to  so  generally  fraternize  and 
become  better  acquainted. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  recount  to  you  the  close 
of  the  useful  lives  of  seven  of  our  members  since  our  last  meeting: 

A.  D.  Smith — A  pioneer  underwriter  of  this  State,  being  a 
member  of  the  old  firm  of  Hutchison,  Mann  &  Smith.  He  helped 
organize  the  State  Insurance  Department  of  California,  and  served 
as  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner.  He  was  an  Honorary  Life 
Member  of  this  Association,  and  one  of  its  Charter  Members. 
While  not  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  during  recent  years, 
he  nevertheless  responded  regularly  to  notices  of  our  meetings. 

James  R.  Quick — Special  Agent  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Quick  resided  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
and  up  to  the  date  of  his  demise  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  for  ten  years.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  its 
meetings,  and  greatly  appreciated  them. 

Guy  Francis — Managing  Underwriter  of  the  Vulcan  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  this 
Association,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

H.  R.  Mann — Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Underwriters  Agency.  Mr.  Mann  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  this  Association,  joining  in  1878.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  our  business,  and  maintained  his  activities  to  the  last,  and  was 
known  for  his  stalwart  and  sterling  qualities. 
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H.  \V.  Snow — A  Charter  Member  of  this  Association,  but 
for  ><>me    time    past    had    not    been '  engaged    in    the    insurance 

business. 

Col.  William  Macdonald — Was  the  third  of  our  Charter 
Members  to  be  taken  since  our  last  meeting.  He  remained  in 
active  business  until  the  time  of  his  demise. 

Hakry  F.  Gordon— Was  the  last  to  leave  us,  being  suddenly 
stricken  on  the  eve  of  this  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committees  on  Resolutions  for  Departed 
Members  will  not  be  read  at  this  meeting,  but  will  be  published 
as  a  part  of  our  proceedings. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  to  note  that  there  are  only  five  of  the  29 
Charter  Members  with  us  now.  Our  active  and  esteemed  member, 
Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  has  given  me  what  I  consider  a  timely 
suggestion,  to  the  effect  that  forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
organization  of  our  Association,  the  number  of  Charter  Members 
is  growing  noticeably  less  each  year,  and  that  I  present  for  your 
favorable  consideration,  that  those  remaining  with  us  be  elected  to 
Honorary  Membership  in  this  Association,  and  that  they  be 
considered  our  guests  at  the  banquet.  Any  differences  that  might 
have  prevented  such  favorable  action  in  years  gone  by  must 
certainly  now  have  passed  away. 

You  have  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  committees 
who  have  faithfully  and  conscientiously  performed  their  duties 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  reports  have  been  so  full  and  explicit 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  comment,  further  than  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  committees,  each  in  his  respective 
office. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  our  venerable  and  highly  esteemed 
Librarian,  has  been  a  most  excellent  husbandman  of  our  growing 
and  valuable  Library,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  accommo- 
date and  seek  out  for  us  data  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Library,  which  he  has  at  his  fingers'  tips. 
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Your  Library  Committee,  now  composed  of  three  members, 
Messrs.  Harrison,  Smith  and  Williams,  is  in  its  second  year,  and 
has  done  excellent  work.  They  have  augmented  the  Library  in 
the  acquisition  of  useful  literature  and  furniture,  insofar  as  they 
were  able  to  do  with  the  appropriation  allowed  them. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Mr.  Calvert  Meade  has  rendered  an 
excellent  and  careful  accounting  of  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
and  considering  the  unusual  demands  made  upon  them  by  reason 
of  the  Exposition  year  and  the  material  development  of  the 
Association,  our  finances  are  shown  to  be   in  excellent  condition. 

Our  Association  took  a  distinctly  marked  and  prominent  part 
during  Insurance  Week  in  April  of  last  year  at  the  Exposition. 
The  most  popular  portion  of  the  Insurance  Division  in  the  parade 
of  Saturday,  April  17th,  known  as  "Fire  Prevention  Day"  and 
the  "Nine  Years  After"  event,  was  probably  that  composed  of 
the  three  floats  depicting  San  Francisco  Before  the  Fire,  San 
Francisco  in  Ruins,  and  San  Francisco  As  It  Is  Today.  On  April 
21st,  which  was  formally  assigned  by  the  Exposition  Commis- 
sioners, as  "Fire  Underwriters'  Day,''  for  the  first  time  in  history 
fire  insurance  was  signally  honored  by  an  official  undertaking, 
when  President  Moore,  of  the  Exposition,  presented  a  handsome 
bronze  plaque  to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
Again,  our  members  were  called  upon  during  the  World's 
Insurance  Congress.  They  not  only  contributed  to  the  literary 
program,  but  in  demonstration  work  at  the  Exposition  Grounds, 
on  "Fire  Elimination  Day,"  October  13th. 

The  papers  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  World's 
Insurance  Congress  were  exceptionally  masterly,  and  it  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  the  literary  exercises  were  not  attended  or 
appreciated  as  they  so  well  merited,  probably  due  to  the  counter- 
influence  of  the  attractions  at  the  Exposition  itself. 

CONDITIONS. 

Ere  this  no  doubt  all  of  you  will  have  known  the  results  of 
the  past  year's  work.     In   brief,  it  has    been  most  discouraging, 
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the  margin  of  underwriting  profit  being  extremely  small,  if  indeed 
there  ia  any  at  all. 

But  I  believe  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  results 
referred  to  have  been  so  bad  that  we  are  coming  to  our  senses. 
I  could  have  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  what  appears  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  members,  in  choosing  subjects  for 
their  papers  which  are  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  as  they  differ, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  technical  papers  which  have  been 
usual  in  the  past,  being  practical  and  applicable  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  bad  conditions  referred  to  herein.  But  few  of  the 
subjects  were  assigned  to  the  writers,  each  member  choosing  his 
according  to  the  impressions  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

The  organization  known  as  the  Associate  Members  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  have  just  concluded 
their  second  year.  The  meetings  of  the  Associate  Members  are 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  Committee,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Williams,  chairman,  who  has  caused  to  be  delivered  eighteen 
lectures  during  the  year  1915,  these  lectures  being  held  every  two 
weeks.  The  chairman  reports  that  there  are  now  76  Associate 
Members,  and  that  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  have  been  most 
gratifying,  as  over  60  per  cent  of  the  members  have  attended 
nearly  every  lecture. 

Past  President  Medcraft's  suggestion  in  his  annual  addr<  se 
that  a  certificate  of  attendance  be  given  to  Associate  Members 
who  were  present  at  80  per  cent  of  the  lectures,  has  been  carried 
out,  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  has  been  awarded  to  19 
members,  which  would  strongly  indicate  that  the  young  men  are 
appreciating  more  each  year  what  they  have  been  obtaining.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  Library  Committee's  proposing  to  ask  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  America  to  outline  a  special  course  of 
examinations  more  particularly  suited  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
order  that  our  young  men  will  have  more  interest  in  taking  up 
the  subjects  of  study  outlined  by  the  Insurance  Institute. 
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The  meetings  of  the  Associate  Members  have  been  conducted 
by  Mr.  Williams  with  skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  have  held  the 
interest  of  the  members.  The  Active  Members  of  our  Association 
have  generously  contributed  their  time  and  talents  in  delivering 
lectures,  which  cannot  help  but  result  beneficially  to  the  conduct 
of  our  business  generally.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  parent  Association  will  continue  to  lend  their 
generous  efforts  towards  the  enlightenment  and  development  of 
our  Associates.  I  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  the  best  constructive 
work  the  Association  is  doing  at  present.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
whatsoever  as  to  this,  it  will  be  dispelled  at  once  on  your 
attending  the  first  semi  -  monthly  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Members. 

SPECIAL   AGENTS'   ASSOCIATION  OF  THE   PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Special  Agents'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  San  Francisco 
managers,  to  the  end  that  they  lend  their  cooperation  to  the 
Northwest  Association,  by  encouraging  their  field  men  to  attend 
the  meetings.  These  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year,  once  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  once  on  the  west  side. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  elevate  the  business  of  fire 
underwriting  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana  and 
Idaho,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  of  value  to  its 
members,  to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
movement,  and  the  reduction  of  fire  waste,  and  to  cooperate  with 
insurance  companies,  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  other 
organizations  to  these  ends. 

The  Association,  organized  in  1902,  has  been  of  considerable 
value  and  benefit.  I  would  advocate  that  our  Association 
cooperate  with  and  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  good  work  of 
the  Special  Agents'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
that  the  managers,  insofar  as  they  can  consistently  do  so,  promote 
interest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Association  by  encouraging  their 
Special  Agents  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  meetings. 
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PUBLICITY. 

The  publicity  work  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Washington  Surveying  &  Rating  Bureau,  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  was  formally  inaugurated  July, 
L915.  In  its  inception,  the  Publicity  Department  in  connection 
with  the  Rating  Bureau  was  looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  that 
might  produce  results  in  rational  legislation  and  the  reduction  of 
tire  losses  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  its  operation.  The 
manner  in  whicn  the  wrork  opens  up  gives  promise  of  speedily 
passing  the  experimental  period,  and  entering  the  field  of  the 
absolute'  demonstration. 

The  reception  given  to  "Fire  Facts,"  the  heading  under 
which  the  monthly  issue  of  the  Rating  Bureau  comes  out,  has 
been  of  a  most  gratifying  nature.  The  Publicity  Department 
does  not  confine  its  efforts  to  the  line  of  educating  the  people 
along  approved  lines  in  the  columns  of  "Fire  Facts''  only,  but 
is  continually  sending  articles  to  other  papers  in  the  State. 
These  articles  have  been  much  sought  after,  and  have  been 
published  in  daily  newspapers  having  a  large  circulation. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  paper  to  so  mold  public  opinion  that 
drastic  laws  against  insurance  companies  will  no  longer  be  enacted, 
and  that  habits  of  caution  with  reference  to  the  fire  hazard  will 
be  cultivated  by  the  public. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  department,  the  Governor  set 
aside  Saturday,  October  9th,  as  "Fire  Prevention  Day." 

We  heartily  commend  its  good  work,  and  believe  that  the 
continuance  of  it  will  result  in  accomplishing  the  purpose 
proposed. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having 'with  us  at  this  meeting  two  fire 
fighters,  each  in  his  distinctive  sphere,  Mr.  John  H.  Schively, 
editor  of  "Fire  Facts,"  from  Seattle,  Washington,  who  is  to 
deliver  a  paper  at  this  meeting,  "The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention, 
and  How  to  Attain  It/'  and  Mr.  Jay  W.  Stevens,  Fire  Marshal 
of    the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who   comes   here   to   tell   us  of 
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* 'Portland's  First  Year  in  Real  Fire  Prevention  Work,  What  Has 
Been  Accomplished,  How  and  Why.M 

The  past  year  has  done  more  to  promote  publicity  and  fire 
insurance  companies  working  with  the  public  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  that  they,  the  public,  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  fire  insurance  methods,  and  their  rights,  than  all  the  previous 
years  put  together. 

The  past  year  has  developed  able  men,  specially  fitted  to 
combat  the  arson  fever  that  literally  raged  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  courts  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  eye  -  witnesses  to  the  lighting  of  the  match  to  convict 
arsonites,  but  are  considering  circumstantial  evidence,  as  it 
should  be. 

The  work  of  our  Arson  Committee  here  in  San  Francisco 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  if  the  companies  will 
forget  that  old-time  but  never  correct  idea  of  paying  $1.00  to  get 
up  the  policy,  but  pursue  and  prosecute  to  the  fullest  extent 
suspicious  arson  cases,  it  will  aid  publicity  work,  fire  marshals 
and  arson  committees. 

I  consider  time  well  spent  in  this  address,  to  dwell  upon 
these  subjects,  for  what  is  more  vital  or  germane  to  our  business 
than  that  the  public  should  know  that  all  is  not  profit,  that  our 
business  is  beset  by  multitudinous  vicissitudes,  and  that  we  get 
back  of  our  fire  marshals  and  arson  committees,  and  aid  and 
encourage  them  in  their  work. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  the  good  effect  of  activity  along  the 
above  lines  to  warrant  us  in  following  out  energetically  this  line 
of  work. 

SPECIAL    AGENTS. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  the  Special  Agent, 
what  his  qualifications  should  be,  and  what  he  should  do. 

In  a  recent  address  of  one  of  our  past  presidents,*  it  was 
cited  that 

.     rate  making  bureaus,  inspection  bureaus, 

and  adjusting  bureaus,  and  companies  who  make  maps,'' 
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materially  take  from  the  Special  Agent  the  rudimental  field  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge  for  him  to  become  an  under- 
writer or  a  trained  adjuster;  and  that  it  was  a  question  where  the 
adjusters  and  underwriters  of  the  future  are  to  obtain  their 
training. 

In  answer  to  the  above  I  would  say  that  necessity,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  business,  have  developed  the  bureau,  rate  maker, 
inspector,  adjuster  and  map  maker,  and  that  the  Special  Agent  of 
today,  relieved  of  these  duties,  which  in  former  days  were  absolute 
essentials,  and  made  up  a  great  part  of  his  rudimental  training, 
must  necessarily  change  with  the  times,  if  he  expects  to  keep  up 
and  develop  and  direct  his  talents  to  the  present  day  conditions 
which  confront  the  business.  In  the  early  days  of  rate  making, 
inspection  and  adjusting,  when  it  was  practically  all  done  by  the 
Special  Agent,  the  agent  was  seeking  the  company,  and  the  insured 
was  soliciting  the  agent.  Rates  were  adequate.  Today,  there  is 
quite  a  different  state  of  affairs;  the  company  is  seeking  the 
agent,  the  agent  is  soliciting  the  insured,  and  the  rates  are 
inadequate;  and  therefore  I  believe  that  there  is  still  sufficient 
practical  material  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  Special  A.gent  that 
will  amply  furnish  him  with  substance  to  develop  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  an  adjuster  or  underwriter.  He  has  more  time 
to  devote  to  determining  the  adequacy  of  rates,  and  more  time  to 
look  into  the  desirability  of  the  risks  written,  and  speaking  for 
the  past  two  years,  losses  have  been  sufficiently  numerous, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  independent  adjusteis,  for  him  to 
have  gained  a  good  insight  into  the  business  of  adjusting.  The 
valuable  time  saved  by  the  above  mentioned  bureaus  could  not  be 
put  to  any  better  use  than  by  instructing  and  educating  the  agent 
to  the  sound  business  principles  of  writing  fire  insurance. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

There  is  no  expression  that  has  sprung  into  more  significant 
prominence  during  the  last  year,  that  is  more  applicable  to  the 
business    of    fire    insurance,  than  ' 'preparedness, v  and  notwith- 
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standing  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  when  the  term  has 
been  connected  with  our  own  country's  preparedness  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  a  foreign  country,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  there 
could  be  any  dissenting  opinion  regarding  preparedness  in  our 
own  profession.  To  our  sorrow,  we  have  seen  glaring  examples  of 
unpreparedness,  which  resulted  in  our  being  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  legislative  measures. 

The  publicity  idea  which  is  seemingly  taking  such  a  firm  hold 
is  a  concerted  move  towards  preparedness.  Fire  Chiefs  and  Fire 
Marshals  are  devoting  time  and  thought  to  instructing  the  public, 
by  giving  personal  addresses,  sending  out  circulars,  and  in  their 
annual  reports.  Quite  a  number  of  the  large  cities  have  recently 
installed  a  bureau  of  fire  investigation.  Each  fire  should  be 
investigated,  and  its  cause  ascertained.  The  last  person  leaving 
the  house  where  a  fire  has  occurred  will  be  closely  questioned,  with 
a  view  of  fixing  responsibility  for  such  fires.  Both  civil  and  criminal 
actions  in  case  of  fire  are  to  be  prosecuted  rigorously.  If  bureaus 
of  a  like  kind  were  established  in  the  intermediate  cities,  and 
something  of  a  similar  nature  taken  up  by  the  small  town,  with 
its  volunteer  fire  department,  it  would  unquestionably  minimize 
the  number  of  fires.  The  courts  have  decided  that  persons  can  be 
held  reponsible  for  negligence  and  damage  for  fires  resulting 
through  their  culpable  carelessness. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  progressing,  I 
believe,  along  correct  lines;  prompted  by  past  experience,  and 
feeling  the  necessity  of  preparedness,  they  have  trained  minds  of 
specialists  to  feel  out  the  depths  and  shoals  of  our  way  that  have 
heretofore  been  trodden  recklessly,  in  order  that  adverse  legisla- 
tion be  anticipated,  and  convincing  statistics  and  arguments 
collected  that  will  rightfully  show  with  what  fairness  and  equity 
our  rules  and  rates  are  made. 

But  to  all  of  this  discourse  on  publicity  and  preparedness 
must  be  added  the  duties  which  lie  within  ourselves.     And  what 
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is  more  apt,  in  this  connection,  than  the  oft-repeated  quotation, 
Polonius'  advice  to  his  son,  Laertes: 

4 'This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'' 

Pacific  Coast  fire  underwriters  are  confronted  at  the  present 
time  with  many  perplexing  problems,  some  of  them  due,  perhaps, 
to  over  -  indulgence  developing  into  near  -  intoxication  from 
feasting  on  heretofore  green,  profitable  fields,  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  the  abandonment  of  business  ethics, 
until  now  we  are  reaping  that  which  we  have  sown  in  the  hours  of 
prosperity. 

The  band  -of  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  are  certain  to  rally  to 
a  standard  which  will  place  them,  I  hope,  on  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  basis. 

That  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  developments  on  the  Pacific- 
Coast,  is  generally  predicted,  which,  I  believe,  will  reflect  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  in  our  western  field  of  activity. 

We  are  being  made  to  see  more  every  day  the  necessity  of 
employing  conservative  methods  to  meet  present  day  conditions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  fire  underwriters  will  exercise  more  care 
and  decorum  in  their  business,  so  that  when  the  wave  of 
prosperity  that  is  now  on  in  the  East  reaches  us  in  the  West,  we 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  it  as  it  should  be  met,  in  order  to  derive 
the  benefits  borne  on  its  crest,  by  adhering  to  sound  methods,  in 
taking  on  new  business,  and  not  to  rush  in,  hands  down,  and  off 
our  guard,  to  reap  again  the  inevitable  results  of  careless 
underwriting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  appear  too  pessimistic,  discouraged, 
or  fearful,  on  account  of  some  of  the  foregoing  mentioned 
conditions,  and  in  conclusion  I  cannot  justify  myself  better  in 
this  respect  than  to  express  my  thoughts  from  an  article  which  I 
recently  came  across: 
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"The  way  to  the  place  of  daily  occupation  led  over  a  small 
stream,  which  was  uninteresting  in  itself,  while  on  the  other  side 
were  flat  stretches  of  marsh  land.  Motives  of  convenience  and 
utility  had  combined  to  fill  the  low  places  with  all  the  refuse  of 
a  city,  making  the  scene  far  from  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Hardly  a 
place  likely  to  be  the  source  of  inspiration:  yet  morning  after 
morning  it  was  noticed  that  on  a  certain  low  tree  a  song  sparrow 
poured  out  rapturous  notes  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  throat 
would  burst.  It  was  always  the  same  tree,  always  the  same  song, 
and  there  was  always  the  same  appearance  of  obliviousness  to  the 
surroundings." 

The  necessity  for  constant  watchfulness  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  so-called  little  things  of  our  business  that 
make  up  the  round  of  our  daily  practice.  It  is  so  easy  to  see 
discordant  conditions,  and  seemingly  so  difficult  to  realize  that 
such  conditions  are  not  entitled  to  the  distressing  recognition 
sometimes  given  them,  for  they  are  often  presented  as  a  mirage  in 
the  desert,  which  deceives  the  traveler  with  its  phantom  of  distant 
lake  or  city. 

It  is  so  easy  to  allow  duties  to  become  burdens,  instead  of 
pleasures.  It  may  be  anyone  of  a  dozen  other  subtle  suggestions 
that  finds  a  start  for  the  destructive  fire  in  the  ready  kindling  of 
discouragement. 

An  attitude  precedent  to  the  destruction  of  all  disturbing 
thoughts  is  that  of  harmony.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  this, 
nothing  more  easy,  and  nothing,  withal,  that  is  richer  in  results, 
particularly  when  exercised  habitually  instead  of  occasionally. 
By  so  doing  we  can,  like  the  bird,  see  the  blue  sky  above,  instead 
of  the  muck  and  refuse  below,  and  find  that  "the  trivial  round, 
the  common  task,''  instead  of  being  disagreeable  or  distasteful, 
will  offer  encouragement. 

The  Vice  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  address 
of  our  President.     I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  appoint  a  committee 
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to  report  on  the  President's  Address,  and  the  Chair  will  entertain 
a  motion  to  that  effect. 

The  Secretary — 1  move  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that  it  be 
included  with  the  other  reports,  and  brought  in  with  the  same 
committee. 

Mr.  Williams — I  will  second  the  motion. 

The  Vice  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  President's  Address  be  referred  to  the  same  committee  to 
whom  has  already  been  referred  the  report  of  the  Library 
Committee  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  All  in 
favor  will  signify  by  saying  Aye. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Blanchard  resumes  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Weinmann — Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  nomination  for  Honorary  Membership  the  five 
gentlemen  who  are  the  only  remaining  Charter  Members  of  the 
organization,  and  that  my  motion  carry  with  it  the  suggestion 
offered  in  your  annual  address. 

The  President — I  think  that  will  be  in  order. 

The  Secretary — To  make  it  in  order,  I  will  second  that 
motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  five  Charter  Members  of  our  Association  remaining  be 
made  Honorary  Members  of  the  Association,  and  also  that  they 
be  our  guests  at  the  banquet.  All  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying 
Aye. 

A  Delegate — Does  that  include  all  future  banquets  ? 

The  President — All  future  banquets. 

Motion  carried. 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  NOW  LIVING 


R.  G.  BRUSH 


ROBERT   DICKSON 


E.  E.  POTTER 


WILLIAM     SEXTON 


R.  H.  MAGILL 


It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  charter  members  now  living  (whose  pictures  appear 
above),  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  to  the  Association,  and  be  the  guests  of  the 
Association  at  all  of  their  banquets. 
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Mr.  Weinmann — Another  motion  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  these  five  gentlemen,  getting  advanced  in  years,  that  we 
ought  to  have  their  photographs  taken.  I  move  you  that  the 
photographs  be  taken  of  these  gentlemen,  and  that  they  be  placed 
in  our  next  annual  proceedings. 

The  Secretary — I  will  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
secure  the  photographs  of  the  Charter  Members  now  with  us  and 
that  they  appear  in  our  next  annual  proceedings.  All  in  favor  of 
such  action  will  please  signify  by  saying  Aye. 

Motion  carried. 

The  names  of  the  Charter  Members  of  the  Association  are  as 
follows:  R.  G.  Brush,  Robert  Dickson,  R.  H.  Magill,  E.  E. 
Potter  and  William  Sexton. 

Mr.  O'Brien — The  committee  that  has  been  appointed  for 
the  consideration  of  your  message,  do  I  understand  that  it  will 
take  up  the  various  features  you  have  reference  to  and  report  upon 
them? 

The  President — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien — I  noted  will  pleasure  the  reference  made  by 
the  President  to  our  Association.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
President  of  the  Special  Agents'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  having  been  elected  at  the  last  meeting  in  Portland. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  going  along  in  a  serious  effort  to  do 
something  for  the  interest  of  our  business.  I  have  been  left 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  just  the  feeling  that  you  had  for  our 
organization  and  the  purpose  of  it  here,  due  to  the  peculiar  laws 
that  obtain  in  Washington,  where  I  believe  there  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  the  Association.  We  have  the  interests  of  the 
Association  at  heart  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  overlook 
those  matters  that  the  President  has  referred  to  in  his  Address. 
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The  President — Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  very  active  worker  in  the 
Northwest,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  back  with 
him  as  a  message  to  his  Association,  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  managers  here  in  San  Francisco,  to  encourage  interest  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Association. 

I  promised  myself  to  try  and  conclude  this  morning's  session 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  12  o'clock,  so  we  will  take 
up  at  once  the  next  number  on  our  program,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  McKee  Sherrard  on  * 'State  Fire  Insurance. p 
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STATE  FIRE  INSURANCE 

By    McKee   Sherrard,   Assistant    Manager   Yorkshire    Insurance    Company, 
Limited,  and   Northern   Insurance  Company  of   N.  Y. 

A  few  years  ago  the  average  Fire  Insurance  man  would  have  scoffed 
at  the  statement  that  State  Fire  Insurance  would  ever  become  one  of  the 
vital  problems  of  the  business  in  this  country.  The  entire  theory  seemed 
so  radically  opposed  to  the  functions  of  government  as  they  have  been  under- 
stood in  the  past,  that  such  an  experiment  seemed  impossible.  Conditions 
are  changing,  however,  and  without  a  doubt  this  experiment  will  be  tried 
in  some  of  the  more  radical  States  at  no  very  distant  date.  Therefore- 
all  insurance  men  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  squarely,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  posted  on  its  strong  points  as  well  as  on  its  weak  ones. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Emmett,  former  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  1913,  summed  the  matter  up  as  follows:  "It  is 
no  overstatement  to  say,  that  at  the  present  time  a  very  formidable  and 
aggressive  movement  is  on  foot,  having  for  its  ultimate  purpose  the  virtual 
transaction  of  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance  by  the  Government." 

This  theory  of  State  Fire  Insurance  is  not  a  new  one  by  any  means,  but 
the  history  of  early  attempts  to  establish  a  satisfactory  system  proves  rather 
conclusively  that  as  a  working  theory  it  has  not  met  with  any  great  degree 
of  success. 

The  first  recorded  attempt  to  experiment  along  these  lines  in  England 
took  place  in  the  year  1681.  The  preceding  year  saw  the  opening  of  the 
first  private  fire  insurance  office  by  a  man  named  Nicholas  Barbon.  Barbon's 
Fire  Office  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  exceedingly  crude  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness, until  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  London. 
They  promptly  decided  that  if  a  private  office  could  write  Fire  Insurance 
at  a  profit,  the  city  of  London  could  do  the  same  and  maybe  insure  its 
citizens  at  lower  rates  than  those  charged  by  the  private  fire  office.  But 
the  courts  here  intervened  and  ruled  that  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London 
did  not  confer  on  the  city  authorities  the  power  to  transact  a  Municipal 
Fire  Insurance  business. 

This  attempt  at  State  Insurance  is  especially  interesting  because  it 
shows  how  little  politicians  and  reformers  have  changed  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  It  also  shows  that  the  Socialistic  theory  of  State  Fire  Insur- 
ance is  almost  as  old  as  the  business  itelf.  There  are  no  reports  of  any 
subsequent  attempts  being  made  to  try  out  this  theory  in  England. 
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State  Insurance  in  Germany  was  started  at  about  the  same  time  this 
experiment  was  being  tried  in  London,  but  in  Germany  no  private  Fire 
'Insurance  concern  had  been  started.  In  1677  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg  decided  that  some  system  must  be  found  for  distributing  the 
losses  resulting  from  fire.  As  there  were  no  private  ways  of  meeting  this 
need,  the  city  started  a  Municipal  Fire  Insurance  Society  and  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Hamburg  were  compelled  to  insure  their  property  in  it.  Berlin  fol- 
lowed by  establishing  a  similar  institution  in  1706,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  numerous  other  institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  throughout  the 
German  Empire,  and  most  of  them  are  still  in  existence.  Insurance  in  all 
of  these  institutions  was  compulsory. 

Since  1861,  however,  the  State  has  withdrawn  the  right  formerly  held 
by  these  institutions  to  monopolize  the  business,  and  since  that  time  the 
State  and  Municipal  institutions  have  had  to  compete  with  regularly  organ- 
ized Stock  and  Mutual  Companies. 

One  great  advantage  directly  traceable  to  the  State  ownership  and 
monopoly  of  the  Fire  Insurance  business  in  Germany  is  the  extremely  low 
ratio  of  losses  to  amount  insured. 

With  their  highly  centralized  paternalistic  government,  the  early  reali- 
zation that  the  State  had  to  pay  all  fire  losses,  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  very  strict  laws  both  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  for  investigation 
and  punishment  of  claimants  where  carelessness  was  shown.  Such  laws 
especially  in  a  country  where  the  Government  authority  is  absolute  and 
unchanging,   are  bound  to   result  in  greatly  reduced  losses. 

Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  a  law  which  com- 
pelled the  Commune  to  rebuild  property  destroyed  by  fire,  free  of  charge 
to  the  owner.  Such  losses  presumably  being  paid  out  of  the  general  taxes. 
In  1735  this  developed  into  a  Government  Insurance  Institution  somewhat 
similar  to  the  German  Insurance  Societies  and  insurance  in  this  institution 
was  compulsory.  There-  were  no  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  known  in 
Denmark  at  that  time  and  the  Government  system  of  insurance  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that  fire  losses  might  be  distributed. 

Several  other  European  countries  experimented  along  similar  lines  until 
privately-owned  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  became  more  generally 
known,  and  then  the  State  institutions  began  to  dwindle  perceptibly. 

One  notable  exception  to  this,  however,  is  found  in  Switzerland.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  only  fire  insurance  obtain- 
able was  furnished  by  small  local  concerns  who  seem  to  have  worked  on  the 
theory  of  charging  "all  the  traffic  would  bear."  In  order  to  check  the 
operations   of  these  concerns  and  at   the  same  time   to  more    fully    protecl 
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property  owners  against  loss  by  fire,  each  canton  started  a  system  of 
Government  insurance.  This  began  in  1805  and  spread  throughout  Switzer- 
land so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  twenty  of  these  State 
Insurance  Institutions  in  existence,  each  insuring  only  in  its  own  Canton. 
They  only  insure  buildings,  and  the  insurance  of  all  buildings  with  the 
Canton  is  compulsory.  Insurance  on  contents  must  be  placed  with  private 
companies  as  only  one  of  the  Cantons  will  accept  such  insurance.  Values 
in  Switzerland  are  comparatively  light  and  the  absence  of  large  cities  and 
the  resulting  conflagration  hazard,  has  undoubtedly  made  it  possible  for  the 
successful  maintenance  of  these  State  Insurance  Institutions. 

This  brings  the  history  of  State  Fire  Insurance  down  to  modern  times, 
and  the  only  country  to  experiment  with  it  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  New 
Zealand,  wThich,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  country  to  try  this  experiment  when 
insurance  in  privately-owned  stock  companies  could  be  had. 

In  NewT  Zealand  everything  is  very  new  and  all  sorts  of  new-fangled 
socialistic  theories  have  been  tried  out  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
The  Government  owns  the  railroads  and  even  most  of  the  land  itself,  which 
they  rent  on  long  time  leases.  So  very  naturally  the  idea  of  State  Fire 
Insurance  would  appeal  strongly  to  a  people  so  given  to  experimenting 
with  their  Government.  Therefore,  in  1904,  the  ''State  Fire  Office  of  New 
Zealand"  was  opened  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  it  has  been  issuing  fire 
insurance  policies  in  competition  with  the  regularly  admitted  stock  com- 
panies. This  experiment  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  successful.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Fire  Office,  dated  December  31,  1914. 
its  premium  income  was  about  $300,000.00  with  a  loss  ratio  of  about  44 
per  cent.  The  State  Fire  Office  uses  the  same  forms  and  rates  as  the  stock 
companies  but  will  only  write  preferred  business.  No  conflagrations  have 
been  experienced,  which  is  very  fortunate  for  this  theory  for  aside  from  a 
subscribed  fund  of  $500,000.00,  and  such  reserves  as  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  last  eleven  years,  the  New  Zealand  Fire  Office  policies  are  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government. 

This  sums  up  all  the  information  available  about  systems  of  State  Fire 
Insurance  past  and  present. 

As  to  the  future  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  but  the  belief  that  there 
will  be  a  future  to  this  problem  is  causing  an  increasing  number  of  fire 
insurance  men  to  give  it  more  and  more  of  their  time  and  thoughts. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  understand  this  theory  all  arguments  in  its 
favor  must  be  most  carefully  considered.  The  first  and  foremost  of  these, 
of  course,  is  the  saving'  in  cost  to  the  insuring  public  that  is  expected  to 
result   from  State-owmed  insurance  offices,  due  to  a  reduced  expense  ratio. 
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The  second  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  need  of  a  check  or  club  to  be 
held  over  the  heads  of  the  so-called  "Insurance  Trust,"  this  forcing  a  big 
reduction  in  rates.  This  is  the  favorite  argument  of  the  present  day 
reformers  and  politicians.  And  the  third  is  to  keep  the  money  spent  for 
insurance  in  the  State  in  which  the  property  insured  is  located.  This  argu- 
ment, of  course,  is  based  on  the  alleged  huge  profits  made  by  the  stock 
companies  out  of  the  fire  insurance  business  in  the  particular  State  in  which 
the  agitation  is  started. 

In  the  hands  of  shrewd  politicians  these  three  basic  arguments  can  be 
changed  and  multiplied  until  they  assume  huge  proportions  and  while  no 
more  real  weight  is  added,  they  become  very  impressive  to  the  average  man 
outside  of  the  insurance  business. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  in  other  lines  of  business  who  sincerely 
believe  that  their  rates  are  too  high,  and  who  just  as  sincerely  believe  that 
State  Fire  Insurance  would  act  as  a  check  on  the  "•Insurance  Trust,"  and 
thereby  bring  about  a  direct  saving  in  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance.  This 
feeling  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  politicians  and  poorly  informed 
newspapers  until  it  has  become  a  very  real  menace  to  the  insurance  business. 
They  argue  that  in  the  States  that  have  taken  up  the  writing  of  Compensa- 
tion insurance,  rates  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
stantial rebates  have  been  made  by  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And 
if  Compensation  Insurance  can  be  operated  by  the  State  at  a  profit  why  not 
Fire  Insurance. 

In  advancing  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  experiment,  however, 
actual  statements  of  advocates  of  the  theory  of  State  Fire  Insurance  will 
cover  the  ground  more  completely  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
In  casting  around  for  such  an  advocate  the  most  natural  choice  at  the 
present  time  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Eufus  M.  Potts,  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Potts  is  not  quoted  because  he  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject,  but  because  owing  to  his  official  position  as 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  producing  the  second  largest 
premium  income  in  this  country,  he  has  been  able  to  attract  wide  publicity 
in  his  attempt  to  have  the  State  of  Illinois  try  the  experiment  of  compul«>ry 
State  Fire  Insurance. 

Mr.  Potts  made  a  very  full,  detailed  report  advocating  this  experiment. 
to  which  he  gave  his  unqualified  support.  This  report  was  submitted  to 
Governor  Dunne  of  Illinois  in  November,  1914,  and  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished and  scattered  broadcast  among  the  interior  newspapers  and  legisla-. 
tors.  It  received  warm  support  from  many  of  these  papers  because  it  very 
bitterly   assailed   the   so-called  "Insurance   Trust"   and    also   contained    some 
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very  alluring  figures  showing  what  the  "common  people"  would  save  if  Mr. 
Potts  had  his  way.  The  following  quotations  from  this  report  tell  their 
own  story:  "Under  State  Insurance  the  fire  premiums  could  be  reduced  to 
one-half  of  the  present  combine  rates  or  less.  The  claim  is  not  extravagant. 
The  rates  under  State  Insurance  in  European  countries  are  only  one-ninth 
of  the  rates  here.  While  we  would  not  hope  to  be  able  to  make  such  low 
rates  immediately,  they  would  be  approximated  in  a  reasonable  time,  and 
great  immediate  reductions  would  be  possible.  In  my  judgment  one-half 
of  the  present  charge  would  be  an  adequate  rate  under  State  Insurance, 
because  in  round  numbers  only  one-half  of  the  premiums  collected  is 
claimed  by  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  to  be  actually  paid-for  losses. 
State  Insurance  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
of  approximately  fifteen  millions  a  year  to  begin  with.  In  twenty  (20) 
years  this  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  people  of  our  State  of  more  than 
three  hundred  (300)  million." 

He  next  disposes  of  the  feature  of  distribution  of  risks  as  follows: 
"An  important  feature  of  safety  in  the  fire  insurance  business  is  what  is 
technically  called  a  distribution  of  risks,  that  is,  that  insurance  should  cover 
a  great  number  of  risks  so  that  there  will  be  some  approximation  to  uni- 
formity in  the  number  of  fires  within  a  year.  In  the  first  place,  the  necessity 
for  distribution  would  be  much  less  important  to  State  Insurance  than  to 
Corporation  Insurance  because  the  credit  of  the  State  is  more  able  to  stand 
sudden  demands  made  upon  it  by  irregular  distribution  of  fire  losses.  The 
State  of  Illinois,  however,  is  so  large,  the  number  of  separate  properties 
insured  so  great,  that  State  Insurance  covering  all  properties  in  Illinois 
would  give  a  much  better  distribution  of  risks  than  is  attained  at  the  present 
time  by  the  largest  fire  insurance  companies,  so  that  there  could  be  no  valid 
objection  in  Illinois  to  State  Fire  Insurance  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient 
distribution."  His  idea  is  for  compulsory  insurance  of  all  property  in  the 
State  with  the  State  Insurance  Department.  He  disposes  of  the  conflagra- 
tion danger  with  the  statement  that  another  Chicago  conflagration  is  an 
impossibility;  that  Illinois  is  not  subject  to  earthquakes  and  that  therefore 
a  repetition  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  is  not  to  be  feared.  He  says  his 
system  as  elaborated  in  this  report,  would  be  self-supporting  from  the  start, 
but  in  case  of  unforeseen  emergencies  the  State  Treasury  could  easily  make 
up  the  deficiency.  He  further  states  that  if  the  State  had  a  direct  monetary 
interest  in  the  fire  losses,  drastic  building  laws  would  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced, and  preventive  measures  would  be  looked  after  by  the  State,  includ- 
ing punishment  for  criminal  carelessness  and  arson. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  from  this  very  interesting  report 
as  the  extracts  given  pretty  well  cover  all  the  arguments  advanced. 
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Several  of  the  less  important  States  have  considered  experimenting 
along  this  line  but  without  important  results. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  experiment  some  States  are  now 
trying,  of  writing  Compensation  Insurance.  A  large  number  of  States  have 
passed  Workmen's  Compensation  laws  in  the  last  few  years  and  in  several 
States  there  has  been  coupled  with  this  a  State  Compensation  Insurance  law. 

In  the  States  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming  these  insur- 
ance laws  create  a  monopoly  for  the  State  by  barring  out  all  privately- 
owned  companies,  and  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  virtually  do  the  same. 

In  California,  Montana  and  five  other  States,  the  States  write  Compen- 
sation Insurance  in  competition  with  the  regularly  admitted  Stock  and 
Mutual  Companies.  In  all  of  these  States  the  operation  of  the  State  Com- 
pensation Insurance  funds  is  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  State 
operating  a  similar  fund  for  the  writing  of  Eire  Insurance. 

All  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  theory  may  not  have  been  included 
in  the  above,  but  enough  of  them  have  been  shown  to  at  least  form  a  basis 
for  further  research. 

In  presenting  the  side  of  those  opposed  to  the  trial  of  such  an  experi- 
ment, it  is  hard  to  choose  from  the  mass  of  data  available.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  men  in  the  Eire  Insurance  business  are  more  vitally  interested, 
most  of  the  arguments  against  State  Eire  Insurance  have  been  advanced  by 
them. 

A  large  majority  of  the  present  State  Insurance  Commissioners  are 
opposed  to  saddling  their  States  wTith  such  an  experiment,  and  as  the  power 
of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  in  shaping  insurance  laws  is  very  great, 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  State  Fire  Insurance  will  be  tried  in  the  more 
conservative  States  as  long  as  they  maintain  the  present  high  standards  of 
their  Commissioners. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Emmett,  ex-Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York, 
evidently  felt  that  certain  of  the  more  radical  elements  of  our  State  Govern- 
ments were  bent  on  trying  various  experiments  affecting  insurance,  for  he 
took  many  opportunities  to  publicly  call  attention  to  this  matter  of  State 
Fire  Insurance.  His  views  as  expressed  in  1913  on  this  subject  are  well 
worth  noting  as  they  express  quite  clearly  a  view  that  has  been  pretty 
generally  accepted  by  other  Commissioners.  The  following  extract  is  a  fair 
sample :  "From  certain  points  of  view  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance 
seems,  in  a  very  particular  sense,  to  be  one  which  can  be  better  conducted 
by  private  individuals  than  by  even  the  most  perfect  governmental  machinery. 
It  seems  to  possess  certain  features  which  make  it  a  particularly  dangerous 
field  for  the  people  in  their  organized  capacity  to  attempt  to  enter." 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Cleary,  the  present  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin, 
took  practically  the  same  ground  in  his  address  before  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Northwest  at  their  last  meeting.  This  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  because  it  is  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  some  of 
the  most  radical  insurance  ideas  have  emanated. 

The  argument  that  State  Compensation  Insurance  has  been  a  success  is 
a  fallacy.  No  such  project  can  be  declared  either  a  success  or  a  failure  in 
one  year  or  even  in  ten  years,  as  defects  inherent  to  the  organization  of  the 
various  State  funds  may  not  become  evident  for  years. 

One  point  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  none  of  the 
States  operating  Compensation  Insurance  Departments  actually  guarantee 
their  policies.  In  every  case  a  fund  of  varying  amount  is  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  with  which  a  set  of  Commissioners  is  expected  to  experi- 
ment. This  fund  is  not  elastic  and  should  it  by  any  chance  become  ex- 
hausted, claimants  holding  policies  issued  by  this  particular  State  have  a 
mighty  slim  chance  of  collecting.  This  has  been  very  clearly  shown  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  within  the  .last  two  months.  West  Virginia  has  a 
Compensation  Insurance  Department  and  a  law  under  which  no  private 
company  can  operate,  and  therefore  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Com- 
pensation Insurance  business.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  were  two 
serious  mine  disasters  quite  close  together.  The  first  completely  exhausted 
the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund,  and  now  the  dependents  of  the 
victims  of  the  second  disaster  have  a  very  poor  chance  of  getting  their 
money.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Compensation  law  was  supposed 
to  have  been  enacted  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  laborer. 

Add  to  this  fatal  weakness  of  the  present  systems  of  State  Compensa- 
tion Insurance,  the  equally  important  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  con- 
trol of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  appointed  for  a  limited 
term  of  years  by  the  Governor,  and  therefore  subject  to  sudden  and  com- 
plete change  of  personnel.  Compensation  Insurance,  like  Fire  Insurance, 
calls  for  expert  knowledge,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  a  man  who 
is  appointed  solely  for  political  reasons,  to  spend  any  time  learning  the 
insurance  business,  when  he  knows  that  his  position  may  be  taken  away 
from  him  at  any  time  by  the  power  that  appointed  him.  For  example  we 
have  in  California,  the  appointment  last  month  of  a  certain  well-known  Los 
Angeles  politician  to  a  position  on  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Board 
with  a  salary  of  $5000.00  a  year.  The  appointment  was  made  solely  for 
political  reasons  and  while  the  new  member  may  be  a  very  estimable  gentle- 
man in  every  respect,  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  having  expert  knowledge  of 
the  Compensation  Insurance  business. 
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These  instances  of  the  working  of  various  State  Compensation  Insur- 
ance systems,  have  been  given  because  it  is  along  these  or  similar  lines  that 
attempts  will  probably  be  made  to  experiment  with  State  Fire  Insurance. 
And  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned  by  watching  the  results  of  these  existing 
sj  stems. 

Mr.  Potts'  theory  of  compulsory  State  Fire  Insurance  will  hardly  appeal 
to  the  American  people,  this  in  spite  of  the  existence  in  six  States  uf  com- 
pulsory State  Compansation  Insurance. 

So  the  first  attempt  will  undoubtedly  be  along  the  lines  shown  above, 
with  a  specified  State  Fire  Insurance  Fund  and  a  Commission  of  politicians 
to  handle  it.  Policies  issued  will  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  State  beyond 
the  amount  of  a  specified  Fire  Fund,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that 
the  reformers  and  politicians  who  would  advocate  this  experiment  would 
not  dare  go  that  far.  The  dangers  are  too  self-evident  and  sufficient  support 
could  not  be  gained  if  there  was  a  chance  of  a  single  fire  bankrupting  the 
State;   or  seriously  crippling  the  State  Treasury. 

No  help  in  the  fight  against  the  trial  of  such  an  experiment  by  the  State 
can  be  expected  from  the  Courts,  for  the  highest  Courts  have  all  held,  from 
the  time  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia  in  1868  to  the  most 
recent  case  tried,  that  the  States  have  absolute  power  within  their  own 
borders  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  insurance  companies  they  please,  even 
to  barring  them  all  out  if  that  is  their  desire.  A  glance  at  the  many  insur- 
ance laws  enacted  in  recent  years  will  show  how  the  various  States  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  power. 

Assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  some  State  decides  to  go  into  the 
Fire  Insurance  business  along  lines  similar  to  those  governing  State  Com- 
pensation insurance,  and  then  figure  in  your  own  minds  what  the  results 
will  be. 

Under  our  present  system  of  Government  men  are  elected  to  various 
high  positions,  not  because  of  their  fitness  for  that  position,  but  solely 
because  of  their  power  to  control  votes.  And  just  so  long  as  this  system 
holds,  professional  politicians  will  have  control  of  all  important  State 
activities.  The  present  Commissioners  in  charge  of  State  Compensation 
Insurance  are  appointed  in  nearly  every  case  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
operating  such  a  department,  and  these  appointments  are  essentially  polit- 
ical; and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  Commission  placed  in  charge 
of  a  State  Fire  Insurance  Department  would  be  appointed  the  same  way. 
These  Commissioners  -would  be  expected  to  at  once  reduce  the  cost  of  Fire 
Insurance  as  that  would  be  the  main  idea  in  having  the  State  take  up  this 
experiment.     This  would  mean  an  immediate  reduction   in  existing  rate--   in 
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an  attempt  to  force  the  Stock  Companies  to  make  a  similar  reduction.  This 
very  thing  was  tried  by  the  New  Zealand  Fire  Office  but,  the  Stock  Companies 
there  would  not  make  any  general  reduction,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Government  Insurance  Department  had  to  go  back  to  the  companies'  rates 
in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit. 

Assuming  that  this  cut  is  made  in  Fire  rates  by  the  State  and  also 
assuming  that  the  Stock  Companies'  rates  are  as  low  as  they  can  go  and 
avoid  an  actual  loss,  the  only  chance  for  the  State  to  break  even  on  their 
operations  would  be  by  reducing  the  expense  of  getting  the  business.  This 
expense  item  can  undoubtedly  be  reduced  in  a  number  of  particulars,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  ability  of  the  State  to  charge  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  their  business  to  some  other  State  Department  if  such  an 
action  becomes  necessary.  Rating  formulas  and  inspections  of  the  private 
companies  can,  and  undoubtedly  would,  be  appropriated  without  remunera- 
tion. In  this  and  similar  ways  ordinary  expenses  can  be  reduced  somewhat 
in  order  to  make  a  favorable  statement,  although  it  would  seem  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners  and  their  political  employees  would  more  than 
off-set  this  saving.  No  way  has  yet  been  discovered  to  materially  reduce  the 
fire  losses  in  this  country;  therefore,  it  naturally  follows  that  a  State  Fire 
Insurance  Department,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  limited  to  one  State, 
has  either  got  to  materially  reduce  the  normal  expense  or  be  bound  to  meet 
disaster.  And  in  making  this  statement  none  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
this  theory  of  State  Fire  Insurance,  such  as  conflagrations,  political  control 
and  mismanagement  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  this  entire  theory  as  it  would  have  to  be  tried 
here,  is  the  fact  that  the  State  Insurance  Department  would  necessarily  be 
under  political  control  and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  influences  that  go 
with  such  control.  This  influence  might  be  toward  reduced  individual  rates 
or  a  forced  settlement  of  a  questionable  claim,  but  no  matter  how  carefully 
guarded  against,  the  influence  would  be  there.  Many  insurance  men  are 
familiar  with  the  case  of  a  fire  loss  in  Montana  recently  where  the  claimant 
through  his  political  power  was  able  to  have  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
the  State  write  to  the  companies  interested,  in  an  endeavor  to  force  the 
settlement  of  a  dishonest  claim.  How  long  would  a  politically  appointed 
Commission  stand  up  in  the  face  of  such  influence?  And  should  they  pay 
claims  of  this  character  direct  encouragement  would  be  given  to  arson  and 
the  filing  of  false  figures. 

In  summing  up  all  available  data,  we  find  that  State  Fire  Insurance 
was  first  tried  in  European  countries  to  meet  an  economic  need,  before  insur- 
ance in  privately-owned  Stock  Companies  was  obtainable.     In  New  Zealand, 
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which  is  the  only  country  to  experiment  with  this  theory  in  recent  years,  the 
socialistic  tendency  of  the  Government  led  them  to  take  up  State  Fire  Insur- 
ance in  competition  with  the  Stock  Companies,  but  there,  the  results  of  a 
ten  years'  trial  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  encourage  a  similar  attempt 
in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  more  logical  reason  for  the  State  entering 
the  Fire  Insurance  business  than  there  is  for  its  taking  over  the  business  of 
the  banks,  mines,  flour  mills  or  any  other  industry  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people. 

It  has  been  proven  time  after  time  that  properties  owned  by  the  State 
Governments  are  not  as  Avell  and  efficiently  managed  as  are  similar  prop- 
erties under  private  ownership.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  A 
private  corporation  picks  its  manager  solely  on  account  of  his  ability,  and 
he  knows  that  he  must  make  good  in  order  to  hold  his  position.  Therefore 
he  watches  every  detail  of  his  business  and  puts  into  his  work  every  ounce 
of  energy  he  possesses. 

The  manager  of  a  State  enterprise  on  the  other  hand  is  usually  a  polit- 
ical appointee,  and  while  he  may  be  an  expert  in  the  line  of  work  he  is 
doing,  he  is  not  under  so  close  a  check  as  is  the  mannger  of  the  private 
company,  and  his  term  of  office  depending  solely  on  the  political  "powers 
that  be,"  he  can  not  be  expected  to  put  forth  the  same  energy  that  the 
manager  in  charge  of  a  private  concern  does. 

As  stated  before,  fire  insurance  men  are  more  vitally  concerned  over  tin- 
State  experimenting  with  their  business  than  any  one  else,  and  it  largely 
rests  with  them  to  defeat  such  a  project  in  its  inception.  Therefore  every 
man  in  the  business  should  do  his  part  toward  educating  the  public  along 
these  lines,  for  when  the  people  in  sufficient  numbers  are  made  to  see  the 
dangers  incident  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  politicians  and  reformers 
will  quickly  take  their  cue,  and  turn  their  energies  into  other  and  more 
popular  channels. 
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The  President  —  Gentlemen,  we  have  listened  to  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  a  subject  that  has  not  heretofore  been  treated 
before  this  Association.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  discussion 
of  the  paper,  because  of  the  limited   amount  of  time   we    have. 
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Tuesday,  February  8,  1916. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  President 
Blanchard. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  will  come  to  order  for  our 
afternoon  session. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  for  this  afternoon  is 
"The  Making  of  Moving  Picture  Negatives,"  by  Weldon  D. 
Whelan.  This  is  a  very  interesting  subject  and  one  that  has 
never  been  dealt  with  before  in  this  Association.  It  is  an 
industry  of  enormous  proportions  and  affords  much  good  material 
for  consideration. 


MAKING  MOVING-PICTURE  NEGATIVES 

By    Weldon    D.    Whelan,    Special    Agent    Fireman's    Fund    Insurance    Company 

I  wonder  if  anyone  in  this  room  has  ever  been  to  a  moving  picture 
show  and,  if  he  has,  whether  he  ever  considered  what  this  business 
is  compared  with  the  principal  industries  of  the  world.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  largest  on  earth.  One  branch  of  the  business, 
that  of  making  moving  picture  negatives,  is  largely  confined  to  Southern 
California.  There  are  at  present  sixty  firms  engaged  in  the  business  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  and  they  have  about  fifteen  million  dollars 
invested  in  land,  buildings  and  equipment.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
twenty  thousand  people  in  Southern  California  depending  upon  this 
business  for  a  livelihood  and  the  disbursements  are  over  two  million 
dollars   a  month. 

Some  of  the  large  companies,  such  as  the  Universal,  Triangle  and 
Selig,  operate  on  an  extensive  scale.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  these 
companies  are  of  substantial  construction  being  corrugated  iron  on 
steel,    hollow    tile   plastered,    and    frame.      Some    of    the    older    buildings 
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are  being  removed  and  replaced  with  better  ones  and  this  will  do  away 
with  much  of  the  congestion  that  formerly  existed.  The  buildings 
of  many  of  the  small  companies  are  light,  frame  structures,  badly 
congested. 

The  Universal  owns  five  hundred  acres  of  land  near  Hollywood 
and  leases  eleven  hundred  adjoining  acres.  Their  buildings  are  sub- 
stantial. They  are  a  little  city  in  themselves  with  their  own  postoffice, 
restaurant,  hospital,  fire  house  and  soon  will  have  their  own  engine 
and    fire    department. 

The  Triangle  is  composed  of  the  Griffith,  Sennett  and  Ince  interests, 
and  they  devote  their  time  principally  to  making  feature  pictures, 
such  as  "The  Clansman,"  "The  Iron  String"  and  'The  Mother  and 
the  Law."  These  pictures  cost  a  large  amount  of  money,  some  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  at  present  they  are  erecting 
sets  at  an  expenditure  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
produce  one  picture. 

The  Selig  Company  specializes  in  wild  animal  pictures  and  is 
said    to    have    the    largest    privately    owned    menagerie    in    the    world. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  companies  have  cement  or  brick  vaults  for 
storing  negatives.  These  vaults  have  to  be  ventilated  on  account 
of  the  fumes  thrown  off  by  the  film.  These  fumes  are  little  more 
than  a  pungent  odor  and  are  neither  inflammable  nor  explosive.  The 
film  itself  is  highly  inflammable  and  while  burning  generates  a  gas 
that   is    explosive. 

The  procedure  in  making  a  moving  picture  negative  is  first  to 
get  the  scenario,  which  is  secured  either  from  the  public  or  written 
by  one  of  the  company's  scenario  writers  and  is  often  taken  from 
a  popular  play  or  book.  I  am  told  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies that  they  receive  as  many  as  eight  hundred  scenarios  a  week 
by  mail  and  that  very  few  are  good  enough  to  accept.  The  price  paid 
for  them  ranges  from  ten  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  apiece.  When 
one  is  selected  it  is  gone  over  by  the  scenario  editor  and  the  producing 
director,  the  cast  and  location  decided  upon,  the  technical  director 
is  consulted  as  to  building  sets  and  necessary  properties,  and  the 
assistant  director  visits  the  different  localities  needed  for  the  picture. 
After  the  scenario  is  in  proper  form,  and  the  company  cast  for  the 
different  parts,  the  director  calls  the  company  around  him  and  reads 
the  scenario  to  them  and  talks  over  the  story.  Each  scene  is  rehearsed 
several  times  before  the  picture  is  taken.  When  the  scene  is  one  in 
which    a    man    leaps    from    a    cliff    or    performs    some    feat    that    cannot 
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easily  be  repeated,  or  wild  animals  are  used,  three  or  four  cameras  are 
employed  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  one  not  working  properly. 

All  raw  material  for  making  negatives  is  purchased  from  the 
Eastman  Company  of  Rochester,  New  York.  It  comes  in  round  cans 
and  has  to  be  used  within  six  or  eight  months  as  it  degenerates  rapidly. 
Its  basis  is  celluloid  which  is  composed  of  gun  cotton,  ether,  glycerine 
and  alcohol,  covered  with  a  substratum  consisting  of  gelatin,  water, 
alcohol  and  glycerine,  and  over  that  is  a  sensitized  coating  of  gelatin, 
nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide.  The  raw  material  is  generally  stored 
in  a  vault  until  requisitioned  by  the  camera  man,  who  gets  his  supply 
of  raw  stuff  in  the  morning — goes  into  the  dark  room,  opens  a  can 
and  loads  his  take-up  boxes.  He  is  then  ready  for  business,  joins  the 
director  and  takes  such  scenes  as  he  directs.  After  the  day's  work  is 
done  he  turns  the  exposed  negative  over  to  the  developing  department 
in  a  can.  It  is  removed  from  this  can  in  a  dark  room  and  wrapped 
on  a  developing  frame  which  is  a  large  revolving  drum.  This  drum 
is  placed  over  a  bath  containing  certain  chemicals,  such  as  ertol,  metol 
and  edinol,  none  of  which  is  inflammable  or  explosive.  It  is  kept 
moving  in  this  bath  until  it  is  time  to  have  it  go  through  the  same 
operation  in  other  baths,  the  last  one  being  pure  water.  While  wet 
it  is  wound  on  another  drum  much  larger  than  the  first,  taken  into  the 
drying  room  and  dried  by  revolving  the  drum — no  artificial  heat  being 
used.  The  power  used  for  revolving  the  drum  is  a  small  electric 
motor.      This   drying   operation   is   done   in   about   forty  minutes. 

Great  care  has  to  be  used  in  this  room  to  keep  it  dust  proof 
as  if  a  speck  of  dust  should  become  attached  to  the  film  it  would  show 
many  thousand  times  larger  on  the  screen.  When  removed  from  the 
drying  drum  it  is  wound  on  a  polishing  drum,  emulsion  side  down,  and 
polished  with  chamois  skin  and  denatured  alcohol.  It  is  then  inspected 
for  flaws,  bad  scenes  thrown  out  and  good  ones  patched  together 
for  printing.  In  the  printing  room  the  negative  is  passed  in  contact 
with  unexposed  positive  films  before  a  small  aperture  through  which 
light  from  an  electric  globe,  about  eighteen  inches  distant,  prints  the 
picture  on  a  positive  film.  The  positive  film  thus  printed  passes  through 
the  same  developing,  fixing  and  drying  process  as  the  negative.  This 
positive  is  then  patched  into  one  thousand  foot  reels  for  projection. 
This  projection,  or  the  throwing  of  the  positive  on  the  screen  just  as 
you  see  it  in  the  moving  picture  theatre,  is  for  the  purpose  of  further 
inspection  by  the  laboratory  officials,  the  director  and  the  camera  man. 
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To  produce  a  six  reel  picture  which  contains  six  thousand  feet  they 
sometimes  take  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  thousand  feet.  After  the 
positive  is  rearranged  to  the  director's  satisfaction  as  to  story,  it  is 
matched  picture  to  picture  to  the  negative  from  which  it  was  printed, 
and  the  negative  and  positive,  together  with  the  discarded  portions  of 
the  negative,  are  turned  over  to  the  positive  printing  factory.  That 
means  it  is  shipped  east  for  printing  and  distributing  as  nearly  all  of 
that  work  is  done  on  the  other  coast.  One  or  two  of  the  most  expensive 
negatives  are  stored  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  positive  printed  and  dis- 
tributed from  there.  The  negatives  cost  from  seventy-five  cents  to  ten 
dollars  a  foot,  and  when  a  well-known  star  appears  in  the  picture  and 
a  great  many  supernumeraries,  the  price  ranges  high. 

Before  the  picture  is  assembled  the  director  has  his  subtitles  made 
which  are  printed  on  cardboard  and  photographed  at  close  range.  The 
principal  scenes  are  taken  with  a  still  camera  with  the  actors  as  if 
in  action  and  from  these  photographs  the  large  lithographs  are  made 
which    are    displayed    in    the    lobbies    of    theatres    for    advertising. 

The  different  companies  have  selling  arrangements  with  the 
exchanges  and  some  of  the  companies  maintain  their  own  exchanges. 
These  exchanges  lease  the  films  to  the  different  theatres  for  an  agreed 
price   per   week. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  fire  hazard  of  making 
moving  picture  negatives,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
two  risks  present  the  same  susceptibility  to  fire.  If  all  buildings 
are  properly  constructed  and  separated  from  each  other,  then  the 
danger  is  that  of  its  class  and  should  be  so  treated.  For  example, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fully  equipped  carpenter  shop  where  all  sorts 
of  stage  furniture  and  fittings  are  made  and  mill  work  done  for  buildings, 
a  paint  shop  where  scenery  is  produced,  both  having  the  usual  hazards 
of  such  shops.  The  property  room,  unless  well  kept,  may  be  very 
hazardous  as  it  contains  furniture,  costumes  and  ornaments,  in  fact  all 
properties  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  picture.  However,  the  patch- 
ing room  where  all  negatives  and  positives  are  finally  patched  together, 
before  being  turned  over  to  the  positive  printing  factory,  is  probably 
the  most  hazardous  portion  of  any  negative  manufacturing  establishment. 
In  this  room  there  is  nearly  always  a  large  amount  of  film  scattered 
around,  so  that  great  care  should  be  taken  against  fire  here.  The 
dressing  rooms  will  generally  bear  inspection  as  they  are  frequently 
-of  light  frame  construction  containing  the  usual  inflammable  materials 
used  by  actors. 
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There  is  practically  no  moral  hazard  attached  to  any  plant  that 
has  a  good  clearance.  That  is,  one  that  has  its  pictures  sold  or  contracted 
for  before  being  produced  as  if  any  material  part  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
they  would  not  only  lose  the  value  of  the  part  destroyed,  but  would 
have  to  bear  the  loss  of  salaries,  that  are  often  high,  until  their 
plant  was  reconstructed. 

It  is  probable  there  will  soon  be  a  demand  for  a  large  amount  of 
insurance  on  stored  negatives  as  some  of  the  companies  are  contem- 
plating establishing  their  own  positive  printing  departments  and  dis- 
tributing the  positives  from  Los  Angeles.  If  these  negatives  are 
in  metal  cans  placed  in  steel  cases,  stored  in  properly  constructed 
and  ventilated  vaults  that  are  used  for  no  other  purpose  but  storing 
films,  and  detached  at  least  fifty  feet  from  other  buildings,  the 
business  should  be  attractive. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  that  was  a  very  interesting  paper. 
Mr.  Whelan  lives  in  the  midst  of  this  particular  industry.  We 
hope  it  will  be  up  near  San  Francisco  some  day.  We  have  a  few 
moments,  if  there  are  any  of  you  present  who  would  like  to  make 
any  specific  inquiries  regarding  this  paper.  If  not,  we  will  go  on 
with  the  second  number  on  the  program,  "Use  and  Occupancy 
Insurance  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by  Mr.  George  E.  Townsend. 

Mr.  Townsend — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  Thi*  paper 
is  necessarily  a  little  long,  but  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the 
subject  is  most  absorbing  and  almost  impossible  to  include  in  one 
paper.  By  way  of  a  preface  I  desire  to  say  it  is  not  a  technical 
paper,  but  the  subject  is  covered  in  as  broad  a  way  as  could  be. 
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USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  INSURANCE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 

By  George  E.  Townsend,  Assistant  General  Agent  Aetna    Insurance  Company 

From  time  to  time,  and  with  repeating  and  persigtent  regularity  of  late, 
Pacific  Coast  Underwriters  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  contracts 
offered  to  them  by  brokers  covering  so-called  ''Use  and  Occupancy"  of 
manufacturing  plants.  Quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  East  and 
Middle  Western  Departments,  our  examiners  look  upon  these  offerings 
askant  and  with  skepticism.  We  read  over  a  proposed  form,  ask  ourselves, 
or  others,  if  certain  clauses  attached  are  "permitted  under  rules,"  if  the 
rate  will  be  approved,  and  what  line  we  shall  carry;  then  issue  the  policy, 
pass  it  to  file  and  proceed  to  forget  it. 

We  have  all  heard  about  it,  know  about  it,  and  no  doubt  could  explain 
the  intent  of  the  form  of  contract  used,  to  our  own  minds.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  wording,  however,  or  a  possible  loss,  which  would  certainly 
bring  out  the  obscure  and  unthought  of  features  that  lurk  within  its 
ambiguous  phrases,  will  soon  convince  us  that  our  first  thought  of  skepticism 
or  acceptance  was  well  founded,  for  we  did  not  know  what  complexities  we 
had  entered  into. 

Broader  experience  in  the  East  has  given  greater  opportunity  to  the 
underwriters  there  for  determining  the  value  of  acceptance  of  such  contracts 
and  the  needs  and  necessity  of  extreme  care  and  technical  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  granting  the  insured  and  permitting  his  company  to  bind  itself  to. 
I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  it  is  a  new  problem  to  us,  or  that  the  conditions 
on  this  Coast  are  materially  different  from  the  Eastern  field,  but  we  have 
the  same  possibilities  for  the  future  and  can  benefit  by  their  past  experience. 

In  a  lecture  given  on  the  subject  a  few  years  ago  by  the  President  of 
one  of  our  largest  companies,  he  stated,  "that,  to  his  knowledge,  companies 
had  been  writing  this  class  of  insurance  more  or  less  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  even  at  that  date  he  believed  that  only  a  few  knew  very  much 
about  it."  Apparently,  therefore,  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
experience  has  been  gained  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  business,  for  it 
is  now  generally  used  and  sought  after  by  companies  in  the  East  and  often- 
times at  rates  that  are  seemingly  incomprehensibly  low.  There  is  a  motive 
and  object  in  the  low  rate,  however,  that  does  not  apply  to  the  class  purely 
from    the    standpoint    of    profitable    experience,    but    as    an    inducement    to 
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brokers  for  the  direct  lines  on  the  known  profitable  classes,  especially 
"sprinklered  risks." 

I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject from  an  elementary,  rather  than  an  academic  viewpoint,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  digress  from  the  direct  treatment,  and  use  kindred  and  parallel 
problems  to  help  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  I  wish  to  present. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  paper  on  "Use  and  Occupancy"  would  not  be 
complete  without  other  essentially  component  parts,  such  as  Rent  Insurance, 
Rental  Value,  Leasehold  and  Commission  or  Profit  Insurance.  It  includes 
all  of  these  parts  and  more  beside.  "Use  and  Occupancy"  as  a  contract 
may  be  likened  as  regards  the  direct  intent  of  each  of  these  component 
parts,  as  "blanket  insurance"  might  be  compared  to  "specific  coverings." 
"Use  and  Occupancy"  insurance  might  perhaps  be  described  as  "Conse- 
quential Loss"  insurance,  but,  as  the  term  "consequential  loss"  is  to  a 
greater  extent  ambiguous,  we  do  better  to  avoid  this  term  or  phrase  for  one 
more  definite.  Without  delving  too  far  back  into  the  origin  of  our  subject, 
we  find  that  the  early  English  Underwriters  contracted  with  the  assured 
for  what  was  termed  "Excess  Insurance,"  implying  the  loss  of  certain  parts 
of  the  profits  of  an  industry  or  business.  "Profits"  defined  the  character  of 
the  business  more  clearly  than  "Consequential"  or  "Excess"  insurance,  but 
special  attention  to  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  lacking  until  in  the 
United  States  a  scheme  called  "Use  and  Occupancy"  was  devised,  the  intent 
being  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  profit  resulting  from  fire.  French  Un- 
derwriters designate  and  refer  to  it  as  "Chomage"  insurance. 

Generally  speaking,  all  insurance  aims  to  provide  against  the  conse- 
quences of  contingent  events.  The  term  "Profit  Insurance"  does  not  convey 
with  sufficient  clearness,  however,  the  various  possibilities.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — first,  the  actual  "property  and  earning 
loss,"  and  second,  the  "contingent  or  profit  loss,"  the  "property  loss"  (or 
loss  of  capital  and  earning),  or  "contingent  loss,"  (or  loss  of  profits). 
Material  or  property  loss  is  always  the  "direct  fire  loss,"  where  a  "Conse- 
quential Loss"  of  profits  might  be  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  loss  of 
capital — earnings  and  profit,  if  not  clearly  defined.  To  state  in  a  policy 
that  all  "consequential  loss"  is  insured,  when  only  the  loss  of  "Use  and 
Occupancy"  of  property  insured  or  "profits  derived"  is  intended,  is  certain 
to  create  a  conflict  with  the  assured  in  the  event  of  a  claim. 

Early  methods  of  writing  contracts  for  the  loss  of  profits  and  the  mode 
of  settlement  was  to  agree  to  insure  a  fixed  amount  to  be  paid  in  proportion 
that  the  amount  insured  should  bear  to  the  amount  carried  specifically  on 
the  contents  only.     For  example:    A  policy  for  $5000  insuring  "excess"  or 
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"profit"  on  a  total  amount  insured  on  "contents"  of  $50,000  would  pay 
5-50ths  or  l/10th  of  the  ascertained  loss.  This  plan  was  at  least  definite, 
even  if  it  was  not  always  equitable  to  the  insured,  where  the  loss  of  profits 
might  be  larger  than  the  actual  amount  paid.  It  may  be  said  also  that  from 
an  underwriting  standpoint  it  was  dangerous  owing  to  the  increase  of 
moral  hazard  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  where  the  contents  con- 
sisted of  a  large  proportion  of  obsolete  stock  or  machinery  or  where  the  sum 
insured  might  be  in  excess  of  the  annual  profits  of  business.  The  modern 
underlying  principle  is  to  insure  against  loss  of  net  profits  only  or  "stand- 
ing or  overhead  charges  or  expenses"  or  even  of  certain  of  the  overhead 
charges  of  operation  or  both  profits  and  operating  charges. 

From  the  combined  readings  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject 
of  "Use  and  Occupancy"  and  the  "experience"  of  others,  I  will  try  to  give 
you  the  conclusions  of  the  province  of  "Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance." 
Some  state  that  its  object  is  to  indemnify  for  the  loss  of  "profits"  incident 
to  the  shutting  down  of  an  enterprise  or  industrial  plant  by  fire.  Others 
state  that,  while  it  is  not  designed  to  insure  "profits"  as  such,  it  is  to  insure 
the  results  of  production  in  the  sense  that  product  is  regarded  as  "income 
from  the  process  of  operation."  There  are  arguments  pro  and  con  for  both 
viewpoints,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  clearness  to  the  subject,  I  am 
going  to  separate  both  problems  by  designating  "Use  and  Occupancy"  as 
tending  only  to  indemnify  against  loss  resulting  from  non-production,  which 
would  also  include  operating  charges  and  expenses;  while  "Profit  Insur- 
ance" would  come  under  the  head  of  "Excess  of  Earnings"  above  the  cost 
of  production. 

Bent  Insurance  is  rightfully  included  under  the  "Use  and  Occupancy" 
definition,  whereas  "Leasehold  Contracts,"  which  usually  cover  the  excess  of 
rentals  to  be  earned,  should  in  no  event  be  considered  under  "Use  and 
Occupancy,"  but  be  treated  as  a  separate  contract  or  under  the  "Contingent 
or  Profit"  class. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  paper  may  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  study  or  prepare  and  devise  forms  for  this  class  of  insurance  to 
some  of  the  dangers  of  common  errors  that  so  easily  creep  in,  not  alone  from 
the  standpoint  of  excessive  liberality  of  contracts  from  the  brokers  or  com- 
pany's standpoint,  but  as  a  safeguard  to  the  honest  insurer  who  misunder- 
stands the  purpose  of  his  policy. 

Bent  Insurance  is  quite  generally  understood  by  both  Underwriters  and 
the  Insured,  but  we  find  even  this  simple  form  of  contract  so  worded  that  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  clearly  define  its  intent.     Without  going  into  this 
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part  of  the  subject  too  extensively,  I  will  point  out  the  possibility  of  am- 
biguity in  just  one  example.  Our  forms  include  the  phrase  and  refer  to 
and  cover  the  ''Loss  of  Rent"  actually  sustained  by  the  assured.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  the  intent  of  this  wording  is  to  cover  "gross  rents" 
and  by  others  "gross  rents  less  expenses"  and  by  still  others  "the  gross 
rents  less  those  expenses  which  may  be  saved  to  the  insured  during  a  recon- 
struction period  after  a  fire,  such  as  'heating/  'lighting/  'elevator'  or  'jani- 
tor' expense,  or  other  services  which  are  no  longer  incurred  by  the  insured 
after  a  fire."  This  one  reference  is  not  to  bring  in  the  disputes  that  may 
arise  upon  adjustment  of  losses,  but  to  show  how  easily  an  undefined  feature 
in  such  a  simple  problem  as  "Rent  Insurance"  may  be  so  magnified  in  the 
broader  contract  of  "Use  and  Occupancy"  which  includes  the  rent  feature 
as  well  as  all  others. 

The  natural  tendency  of  any  agent  in  explaining  any  new  or  uncommon 
contract  is  to  enlarge  upon  its  efficiency  and  with  thorough  and  good  pur- 
pose to  make  it  appear  to  cover  many  things  that  the  company  itself,  or  the 
adjuster,  when  he  appears  upon  the  ground,  neither  contemplates  nor  would 
be  permitted  to  accede  to  under  a  claim. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  confronts  the  underwriter,  and  one  that 
should  be  well  presented  to  the  assured  as  well,  is  as  to  who  are  rightfully 
eligible  to  "Use  and  Occupancy"  policies  and  for  what  amount  they  should 
be  written.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  that  only  those  of  un- 
questioned financial  standing  and  concerns  so  organized  and  managed  that 
acceptable  statements  of  business  or  manufacturing  returns  can  be  sub- 
mitted when  required  should  be  granted  these  contracts.  As  a  rule,  such 
manufacturing  plants  or  properties  maintaining  approved  sprinkler  equip- 
ments should  come  under  the  preferred  class.  Next  in  importance,  we  might 
rank  well  regulated  businesses  whose  products  are  staple,  with  assured  mar- 
gins of  profits  from  the  earnings  of  their  capital  invested.  Those  to  be 
avoided  would  necessarily  include  "mushroom"  plants  or  concerns  with  un- 
known or  untried  reputations  for  success  or  permanency. 

While  there  has  been  no  decided  change  in  business  conditions  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  past  two  years,  nearly  all  business  has  been  affected  by 
the  European  hostilities.  We  are  not  so  directly  participating  in  the  profits 
derived  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  war  supplies,  but  nevertheless 
we  are  getting  a  certain  portion  of  benefits  from  the  soil — the  mines  and  the 
forests.  Surely,  our  conditions  do  not  create  the  moral  risks  that  the  wild 
speculation  in  the  Eastern  field  does,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need 
of  care  in  all  reflecting  results.  Before  the  war,  many  factories  were  closed 
and  other  industries,  due  to  labor  and  other  adverse  conditions,  were  profit- 
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less.  Railroads  and  shipping  were  generally  in  a  bad  way.  Now  conditions 
are  reversing  themselves,  and  the  flood  of  prosperity  is  with  us.  While  it 
may  undoubtedly  stay  with  us  until  the  ending  of  the  war,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  continue  afterward,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  period  of 
business  depression  may  follow,  especially  if  we  are  thrown  in  competition 
with  the  cheap  labor  or  merchandise  of  Europe. 

This  phase  of  business  more  nearly  affects  the  contract  of  "Use  and 
Occupancy "  than  any  other  form  of  insurance  and  must  be  considered  by 
underwriters  in  the  acceptance  of  business  of  this  class.  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  the  moral  hazard  should  be  gauged  by  actual  earning  capacity  and  not 
by  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  buildings  or  machinery.  The  value  of 
buildings  and  machinery  varies  according  to  the  profits  which  accrue  in 
managing  the  production.  A  business  which  is  carried  on  at  a  loss  even- 
tually would,  if  such  conditions  continued,  be  of  little  value;  consequently, 
buildings  and  machinery  would  depreciate  in  value.  This  can  be  readily 
understood  as  affecting  the  moral  hazard  when  applied  to  such  classes,  the 
source  of  supply  and  demand  of  which  can  be  affected,  such  as  lumber  mills 
where  the  timber  supply  or  lumber  market  becomes  exhausted;  breweries  or 
wineries  where  the  prohibition  movement  is  endangering  the  industry;  flour 
mills  where  the  soil  has  been  impoverished  and  the  wheat  supply  diminished ; 
sugar  mills  where  the  tariff  on  sugar  prohibits  the  growing  of  beets ;  woolen 
mills  or  cotton  mills,  where,  owing  to  obsolete  machinery,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction eliminates  any  profit  earnings,  and  even  applied  to  wholesale  stocks 
where  trade  is  endangered;  or  to  hotel  properties  in  large  cities  where  iso- 
lated location  removes  its  patronage. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  "Use  and  Occupancy"  insur- 
ance as  intended  to  cover  the  earnings  of  a  business,  and  it  is  for  this  "con- 
tinuance of  production"  that  "Use  and  Occupancy"  insurance  offers  in- 
demnity. Any  attempt  to  cover  the  exorbitant  profits  or  profits  in  even  a 
remote  sense  is  misleading  and  not  intended.  When  a  plant  is  producing 
goods,  or  when  commercial  activities  of  any  kind  are  transacted  within  its 
premises,  whether  manufacturing  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  return  obtained 
from  that  enterprise  through  its  production;  an  income  of  earning  to  meet 
the  expenditures  connected  with  the  business,  whether  they  result  in  a  profit 
or  not.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  a  shut  down  plant,  even 
though  temporarily,  or  one  not  operating  at  a  profit  continuously,  is  a  desir- 
able risk  for  "Use  and  Occupancy,"  but  at  the  same  time,  assuming  that  a 
plant  was  operating  on  a  highly  profitable  basis,  the  "Use  and  Occupancy" 
contract  is  not  designed  to  make  good  the  loss  of  that  profit  which  would 
result  from  the  fire,  but   only  the  reasonable  earnings  of  the  processes  of 
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manufacture  and  overhead  charges  and  expenses  consequent  thereto.  There 
have  been  many  losses  in  the  East  that  result  from  the  shutting  down  of  a 
plant  during  its  period  of  activity,  where  the  money  derived  from  the  insur- 
ance carried  under  "Use  and  Occupancy"  has  been  found  to  be  the  only 
available  capital  which  could  be  used  to  carry  on  the  business  temporarily 
while  the  rehabilitation  of  the  destroyed  plant  was  being  carried  on.  The 
fund  is  used  to  engage  temporary  quarters,  or  perhaps  lease  some  other 
plant,  and  in  that  way  to  continue  to  supply  the  customers  and  hold  the 
business  during  the  period  that  payment  under  specific  fire  policies  have 
rebuilt,  re-equipped  or  restocked  the  destroyed  plant. 

The  plan  of  '"Use  and  Occupancy"  Insurance  can  not,  and  should  not.  be 
looked  upon  by  Underwriters  as  a  premium  producing  class.  Its  use  should 
be  limited  on  the  Coast  to  only  the  highest  class  of  manufacturing  hazards. 
The  form  of  contract  and  its  intention  calls  for  the  utmost  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  assured  and  brokers.  In  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  it  may 
create  an  otherwise  unthought  of  moral  hazard,  and,  to  those  whose  business 
needs  make  it  of  real  value,  it  would  soon  be  condemned  as  a  trap  for  legal 
entanglement  and  controversy  instead  of  as  a  plan  affording  sound  pro- 
tection. 

The  contracts  in  general  use  are  so  varied  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
consider  more  than  a  few.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  will  present 
only  those  which  are  in  use  on  this  Coast  and  then  compare  them  with  some 
Eastern  forms. 

First :  Let  us  consider  the  contract  form  suggested  by  the  Board  of 
L'nderwriters  covering  "Use  and  Occupancy"  of  L'nsprinklered  Manufac- 
turing risks: 

It  provides:  "That,  if  buildings  or  additions  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and/or  machinery  or  materials  therein  shall  be  so  damaged  or 
disabled  by  fire,  during  the  term  and  under  the  conditions  of  this  policy, 
the  insured  are  entirely  prevented  from  manufacturing  the  above  mentioned 
goods,  then  the  company  shall  be  liable  for  loss  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
said  premises  arising  therefrom  (meaning  thereby  the  net  profits  of  the 
business  and  such  expense  charges  as  can  not  be  avoided  during  said  period 
of  prevention)  not  exceeding  l/300th  of  the  amount  named  in  this  policy 
per  day  for  each  working  day  of  such  prevention;  (meaning  thereby  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  for  each  working  day)  (Sundays  and  holidays 
excepted)  of  such  prevention  and  in  case  of  partial  prevention  shall  be 
liable  per  day  for  not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  l/300th  of  the  amount 
named  in  this  policy  that  the  value  of  the  product  so  prevented  from  being 
made  bears  to  the  value  of  the   daily  average  product  of  the  entire  plant 
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previous  to  the  fire,  which  for  the  purpose  of  this  insurance  is  agreed  to 
be  the  full  daily  average  for  three  hundred  working  days  immediately  pre 
ceding  the  fire;   not  exceeding  in  either  case  the  amount  hereby  insured." 

This  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  contract  itself  with,  of  course, 
the  usual  qualifying,  explanatory  and  restricting  clauses. 

Although  the  intent  of  this  contract  apparently  is  clearly  defined,  and 
it  no  doubt  is  the  result  of  some  of  the  best  underwriting  minds  on  this 
Coast,  it  nevertheless  leaves  the  question  of  damage  and  loss  considerably 
open  to  dispute  in  more  than  one  way.  I  have  already  commented  on  the 
question  of  "profits,"  included  in  "Use  and  Occupancy"  forms  and  the 
especially  serious  problem  of  what  might  constitute  Net  profits  mentioned 
in  the  form  previously  referred  to.  If  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  province 
of  "Use  and  Occupancy"  is  to  indemnify  only  for  the  operating  expenses 
or  loss  of  production  as  the  result  of  fire,  then  the  profits  of  a  business  are 
not  rightfully  included. 

Then  again,  we  all  know  that  it  has  become  common  underwriting 
practice  to  issue  specific  fire  policies  covering  the  product  of  such  plants, 
and  agreeing  upon  and  stipulating  therein  the  market  value  of  its  product 
at  certain  percentages  above  manufacturing  cost.  This  is  in  reality  insuring 
the  net  profit  over  the  production  cost  of  the  article  and  there  is  a  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether,  under  the  "Use  and  Occupancy"  form  submitted,  the 
company  could  not  be  forced  to  include  this  profit  where  stock  was  de- 
stroyed, both  under  the  specific  fire  contract  and  the  "'Use  and  Occupancy'* 
policy.  Especially  is  this  so,  inasmuch  as  the  form  in  use,  although  not 
theoretically  a  valued  policy,  comes  pretty  near  being  so.  The  value  to  the 
insured  of  the  words  "Not  exceeding  l/300th  of  the  amount  is  another  point 
to  lend  strength  to  this  contention  of  valued  policy  contract.  It  might 
better  read  "The  company  shall  be  liable  for  an  amount  to  be  determined 
but  not  exceeding  $ per  day"  as  used  in  some  contracts.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  confusion  permitted  by  including  "profits  or  commission" 
could  better  be  eliminated  by  issuing  separate  forms  of  contracts  insuring 
"profits"  as  such.  These  forms  should  limit  the  insurer  to  not  exceeding 
a  certain  per  cent  of  the  sound  value  of  the  stock,  and  it  should  also  contain 
a  stipulation  that  the  loss  of  "profits"  or  "commissions"  should  not  in  any 
event  exceed  such  percentage  of  the  amount  of  damage  which  has  been  sus- 
tained on  property  insured.  Even  though  the  loss  of  profit  may  exceed  the 
figure  thus  determined,  it  is  as  liberal  a  contract  as  companies  should  safely 
issue  and  affords  an  easy  method  of  adjustment. 

A  claim  for  loss  occurring  recently  on  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in 
California  lends   food   for  thought   along  this  line.     The   form   covered  the 
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''Use  and  Occupancy"  of  certain  premises  of  the  assured,  it  being  mutually 
agreed  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  contract  was  to  compensate  the 
assured  for  any  and  all  loss,  (and  then  in  parenthesis)  "Which  shall  include 
loss  of  net  profits  and  various  other  specifically  enumerated  charges  and 
items,  including  expenses  of  attendants  and  general  maintenance  of  prem- 
ises during  the  period  of  restoration  and  such  other  charges  incidental  to 
and/or  in  connection  with  the  disaster." 

Ostensibly,  this  form  was  in  intent  and  generally  worded  along  the  line 
outlined  by  the  specified  form,  but  the  burning  of  the  hotel  building  on  the 
premises  resulted  in  developing  disputes  of  adjustment,  which  clearly  per- 
mitted the  assured,  along  the  line  of  his  reasoning,  to  claim  a  loss  under 
the  policy  for  almost  every  contingency  arising  from  the  burning  of  the 
building.  A  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  controversy  was  fortunately 
reached,  although  requiring  many  months  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. The  broadness  of  the  coverage,  however,  and  ambiguity  arising,  is 
well  worth  noting.  The  items  claimed  included  lentals  of  separate  parts 
of  the  hotel,  such  as  a  restaurant  and  barber  shop;  the  loss  of  taxes  already 
paid;  the  loss  of  unearned  insurance  premiums;  the  expense  of  refitting 
temporary  building  for  occupancy,  including  material  and  labor;  and  even 
the  cost  of  replacing  destroyed  fire  fighting  apparatus  and  hose.  These 
items  and  others  for  which  claim  was  made  having  already  been  allowed 
under  specific  fire  coverage. 

There  is  a  great  danger  in  the  forms  now  in  use,  and  the  one  just  re- 
ferred to  is  not  in  any  degree  more  liberal  in  its  coverage  than  many  others 
which  have  been  used,  in  the  possibility  of  a  partial  disabling  of  a  plant  or 
occupancy.  Forms  have  appeared  where,  instead  of  a  proportion  based  on 
three  hundred  working  days  in  a  year,  a  basis  is  fixed  of  l/150th  of  the 
total  amount  insured.  The  contention  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  plant  in 
its  entirety  could  be  rebuilt  in  six  months'  time,  and  on  that  basis  a  total 
loss  would  not  be  possible  under  the  contract.  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
this  contention,  although  somewhat  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  statement, 
nevertheless  conceals  a  possibility  not  contemplated  either  in  form  or  rate 
charged.  Even  though  the  rehabilitation  of  the  plant  might  be  possible 
under  the  time  specified,  the  incorporation  of  every  possible  loss  to  the  in- 
sured, including  its  "profits,"  will  easily  occasion  a  total  loss  under  insur- 
ance carried.  The  forms  in  some  cases  contain  no  element  of  co-insurance, 
and  there  is  no  way  provided  for  either  limiting  the  companies'  liability  of 
determing  the  total  amount  of  value  or  insurance  involved. 

If  "profits,"  or  any  part  of  them,  are  to  be  included,  they  should  be 
clearly  specified.     An  insurer  should  be  required  to  determine  the  net  profits 
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of  a  preceding  similar  period,  and  add  or  deduct  the  expected  gain  or  loss 
for  the  next  period  or  coming  year.  To  this  should  be  added  the  determined 
and  fixed  expenses  and  overhead  charges  that  can  not  be  eliminated  and  that 
amount  should  be  the  amount  to  be  carried  and  the  loss  to  be  computed 
conditional  on  that  basis.  It  would  be  much  easier  in  that  case,  and  leave 
no  possibility  of  contention  on  either  side,  to  fix  the  actual  amount  for  which 
the  company  would  be  liable  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  day  for  each  working 
day  of  prevention,  or  a  proportion  of  the  full  daily  average  production  of 
the  property  insured  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  amount  stated  that  the 
product  so  prevented  bears  to  the  full  daily  average  for  three  hundred 
working  days  before  the  fire. 

Before  passing  from  this  form  to  one  other,  let  me  direct  attention  to 
one  other  dangerous  feature  that  should  not  be  permitted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances without  due  consideration  and  proper  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances occasioning  it.  The  point  referred  to,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it, 
is  the  absurd  privileges  and  clauses  that  are  added  to  some  of  these  contracts. 
I  have  one  before  me  that,  in  addition  to  others  just  as  unnecessary,  "per- 
mits the  plant  to  be  and  remain  vacant  or  unoccupied,  to  shut  down  or 
cease  operations,  without  limit  of  time."  How  vicious  this  clause  becomes 
in  the  case  of  risk  suddenly  becoming  a  "white  elephant"  or  non-producing. 
The  clause  should  certainly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  subject  of  "Use  and 
Occupancy,"  for  the  very  essence  of  the  contract  is  dependent  on  a  continual 
operation.  Recent  decisions  on  this  point  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the 
clause  involved,  remove  any  defense  on  the  part  of  the  company  that  the 
policy  conditions  had  been  invalidated,  and  the  company  was  obliged  to 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  production.  It  is  even  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  producing  plant,  with  uncompleted  contracts  in  existence  and 
with  finished  stock  unsold,  might  literally  be  facing  entire  discontinuance 
of  business  under  certain  conditions  and  yet  be  able  to  collect  the  total 
amount  of  specific  insurance  and  a  year's  profit  beside  and  yet  be  operating 
but  a  small  portion  of  an  entire  plant  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

The  question  of  rate  should  be  determined  entirely  from  experience 
for  all  classes  of  hazards  included.  With  the  limited  experience  before  us 
and  with  the  undetermined  value  of  forms  in  use,  it  certainly  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  what  is  a  fair  or  equitable  rate.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  should  be  given  considerable  attention  before  the  conditions 
that  have  existed  in  Eastern  States  are  permitted  to  prevail  on  this  Coast. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  rates  in  different  States  on  this 
Coast  vary  in  as  many  .different  ways.  In  some  States,  the  rates  on  "un- 
sprinklered"  manufacturing  risks  are  60  per  cent  of  the  rate  applying  to  the 
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highest  rated  building  on  the  premises.  This  may  be  criticised  in  that  a 
building  in  no  way  exposing  other  buildings  included  in  the  contract  may  be 
rated  considerably  higher  than  the  rest  and  yet  not  be  an  exposure  to  the 
others  or  contain  any  material  portion  of  operating  value  of  the  whole  plant. 
The  value  of  the  production  from  this  building  or  its  necessity  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  as  a  wmole  may  be  negligible.  It  may  not  be  a  material 
factor  in  the  sense  of  the  ''Use  and  Occupancy"  contract,  yet  the  whole 
plant  is  penalized  in  consequence  of  its  being  there. 

In  one  State,  the  rate  for  "'Use  and  Occupancy"  for  mercantile  risks 
is  75  per  cent  of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  stock  contained  in  buildings  in- 
volved, and  in  others  75  per  cent  of  the  net  rate  applicable  to  the  buiiding 
rate,  after  deduction  being  made  for  co-insurance. 

On  contracts  involving  "sprinklered  risks"  of  all  kinds,  we  have  the 
benefit  of  rates  made  specifically  from  the  experience  of  results  obtained 
from  that  particular  class,  and  it  is  more  nearly  consistent  for  that  reason. 

It  was  my  intention  when  commencing  this  paper  to  give  for  com- 
parison some  forms  and  clauses  in  use  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Middle 
West.  I  have  even  prepared  some  examples,  but  conclude  from  the  length 
of  the  subject,  and  especially  as  it  was  designed  to  include  more  generally 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  limit  and  group  what  I  have  under  a  few  items  only. 
They  all  contain  the  same  general  provisions  and  differ  to  a  less  degree 
than  those  in  use  here.  Stated  amounts  of  indemnity  for  each  day  of 
total  prevention  or  proportionate  amounts  for  partial  prevention  is  grad- 
ually assuming  the  preference  over  the  plan  of  limiting  the  amount  for 
each  day  of  prevention  to  a  l/300th  or  l/150th,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
all  forms  agree  in  the  use  of  one  or  the  other.  Some  forms  divide  the 
stated  amounts  by  months,  based  on  the  seasonal  output,  depending  on 
the  fluctuation  of  production.  For  instance,  a  plant  may  be  producing 
an  earning  output  of  $2500  per  month  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
policy  be  limited  to  $100  per  day  for  that  month  and  be  increased  to 
$150  per  day  for  April  and  a  still  greater  sum  for  the  month  of  May, 
and  then  gradually  or  suddenly  drop  for  the  next  months,  according  to 
demand.  This  form  is  used,  however,  only  for  short  season  operation, 
and  on  this  Coast  might  be  readily  applied  to  woodworking  plants,  or 
wineries,  or  even,  if  extended  to  other  than  manufacturing  classes,  to  such 
as  seasonal  hotels  of  the  better  class.  Right  here,  for  our  possible  future 
benefit,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  an  interesting  case  which  recently  came  to 
my  attention  in  connection  with  a  loss  occurring  under  a  ''Use  and  Occu- 
pancy" contract  covering  the  property  of  an  Hotel  Company.  The  form 
of  contract  used  was  provided  by  the  broker,  based  on  a  stipulated  amount 
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per  day.  The  "Hotel  Company"  were  not  the  owners  of  the  property,  but 
held  it  under  a  desirable  lease.  It  is  practically  impossible,  as  we  well 
know,  for  brokers  to  handle  "'leasehold  insurance,"  but  the  companies 
readily  accept  the  same  conditions  imposed  by  these  undesirable  instances, 
under  the  supposedly  more  preferred  "Use  and  Occupancy"  forms.  In  this 
case,  the  usual  lease  conditions  prevailed  permitting  the  lessor  to  exercise 
the  right  to  cancel  the  lease  in  case  of  destruction  by  fire.  The  "Use  and 
Occupancy"  form  included  the  usual  provision  regulating  computation  of 
time  for  rebuilding.  After  the  fire,  the  lessor  elected  to  cancel  the  lease, 
and  the  insurance  company  was  obliged  to  pay  for  eighty- four  days, 
which  was  the  time  determined  by  the  Court  for  rebuilding,  at  the  full 
per  diem  as  agreed  upon  in  the  "Use  and  Occupancy"  form. 

The  Eastern  broker,  without  proper  regulation  by  the  companies,  has 
used  the  "Use  and  Occupancy"  contract  indiscriminately  to  produce  busi- 
ness, regardless  of  moral  conditions,  and  it  has  devolved  on  the  companies 
to  diligently  guard  its  acceptances.  The  rates,  where  regulated  by  tariff 
associations,  have  been  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  building- 
rates,  but  on  the  sprinklered  and  preferred  business  the  rates  have  been 
open.  The  result  has  been  that  brokers,  in  some  instances,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  some  companies  to  obtain  desirable  sprinklered  business,  have  been 
practically  giving  away  their  "Use  and  Occupancy"  business  in  order  to 
obtain  the  whole  line;  that  is,  they  have  granted  rates  so  low  for  "Use 
and  Occupancy"  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fire  hazard. 

Before  closing  the  paper,  a  brief  reference  again  to  "Rent  Insurance," 
and  the  rates  applying  is  appropriate.  The  forms  in  use  on  this  Coast  do 
not  consider  a  basis  of  less  than  the  "Annual  Rentals."  We  have  not 
progressed  under  this  class,  and  we  should  consider  the  plan  of  graduating 
the  rate  applying  accordingly  as  the  amount  required  to  be  carried  by 
the  assured  bears  to  the  probable  length  of  time  required  to  rebuild  the 
property  in  event  of  total  loss.  It  is  eminently  unfair  to  charge  a  pre- 
mium on  insurance  based  on  annual  rental,  when  the  building  may  be  rebuilt 
in  six  months.  "Rental  Values"  of  property  should  be  defined  also  and 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  both  of  these  features  are  always  included  in 
"Use  and  Occupancy"  contracts  at  a  rate  based  on  percentages  materially 
less  than  the  building  rates,  and  contemplated  to  indemnify  for  full  loss 
of   "rental   value." 

Companies  generally  agree  that  "Leasehold  Contracts"  are  undesirable 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and,  as  this  feature  of  indemnity  has  been  cov- 
ered so  many  times  in  previous  papers  and  really  is  not  closely  related  to 
our  subject,  I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  concluding  this  paper  to  refer 
again   to  it. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed 
that  very  thorough  and  practical  paper.  I  hope  you  all  want  to 
read  it  again. 

The  next  number  on  the  program,  gentlemen,  is  by  one  who 
is  well  known  to  us  all,  and  a  recently  developed  fire  fighter.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  have  a  topic  presented  to  us  that  has  not 
heretofore  been  dealt  with  in  some  manner,  but  the  gentleman 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  has  prepared  a  paper  on 
"The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention,  and  How  to  Attain  It."  I  have 
read  his  paper,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  been 
nothing  before  presented  to  us  just  like  it.  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
very  masterly  and  able.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  John  H.  Schively. 
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THE  IDEAL  IN  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  HOW 
TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  J.    H.   Schively 

To  treat  this  subject  technically  would  include  calling  your  attention 

First.     To  the  stupendous  fire  loss  which  annually  afflicts  the  nation. 

Secondly.     To  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  enormous  fire  waste. 

Thirdly.  To  the  means  by  which  this  great  national  calamity  is 
to   be   avoided  and   the   fire  loss   prevented. 

To  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  three  items  would  necessitate 
a    further    dissertation 

First.     On  approved   or  fireproof  construction. 

Secondly.  On  the  enactment  of  adequate  laws  supplemented  by 
rigid  inspections. 

Thirdly.  On  the  development  of  habits  of  carefulness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  where  the  hazard  of  fire  exists. 

I  repeat  that  the  technical  handling  of  the  subject  I  have  selected 
suggests  the  above  outline;  but  does  it  also  occur  to  your  mind  that, 
though  these  features  are  all  of  grave  importance,  should  I  follow  this 
natural  treatment  of  the  subject  I  must  necessarily  confess  to  the  failure 
of  this  address,  for  practical  results,  even  before  I  begin  its  preparation? 

It  lies  beyond  my  power,  with  the  limited  experience  I  possess 
in  this  field,  to  say  that  which  could  even  arouse  a  passing  interest 
on  your  part.  I  would  be  placing  the  beginner  in  the  attitude  of 
endeavoring  to  instruct  the  teacher  in  paths  worn  smooth-  by  the 
teacher's  oft-repeated  experience.  I  doubt  if  even  a  Folger  or  Williams, 
a  Thornton  or  Faymonville,  an  Osborn  or  a  Sexton  could  say  aught 
along  these  lines  which  would  prove  new  or  interesting  to  this  audience 
of  past  masters  in   the   arts   of  fire  protection   and  prevention. 

I  confess  to  you  very  frankly  therefore,  gentlemen,  here  in  the 
beginning  of  this  address,  that  I  have  selected  a  subject — or  have  adopted 
a  title — with  the  deliberate  intention  of  talking  from  and  not  about  it, 
so  far  as  the  technical  demands  of  the  theme  are  involved.  I  am 
intentionally  placing  myself  in  the  position  of  the  preacher  of  whose 
sermon  one  of  his  members  said:  "If  your  text  of  this  morning  happens 
to  have  the   small-pox   you   are   in  no   danger  from   contagion." 
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1  am  searching  my  mind  for  a  new  manner  of  presentation  and  a 
oew  application  of  the  shop-worn  word  "ideal,"  and  in  so  doing  I  am  at 
least  offering  to  myself  the  possibility  of  placing  myself  somewhere 
near  the  plane  of  equality  with  my  audience,  and  of  saying  that  which 
L  hope  will  temporarily  command  your  attention  and  awaken  your 
interest. 

Without  further  introduction,  then,  I  proceed  to  the  outline  of 
my  subject  as  I  desire  to  treat  it: 

First — the    Ideal. 

This  is  to  be  understood  as  the  development — the  calling  forth — of 
the  highest  and  fullest  possibilities  in  the  individual  man.  Some  one 
has  said  that  "every  man  you  pass  is  a  mystery  and  a  possibility." 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  speaks  of  this  hidden  mystery  as  "Our  Unknown 
Guest,"   and   defines   it   as  the  indefinable. 

Secondly — How   to   attain   this  ideal. 

Thirdly — This  ideal  man — the  highest,  fullest,  deepest  power  in  man 
— brought  to  perfection  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  fire  prevention. 

You  appreciate,  of  course,  the  wide  latitude  I  have  allowed  myselt 
in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  your  interest  and  to  lodge  within  your 
inner  self  a  thought  that  in  some  future  stress  of  life  will  return 
to  inspire  you  with  the  strength  of  conquest,  like  a  star  rising  from 
the  depths  of  space  to  shed  its  radiance  athwart  the  firmament  and 
cheer  the  traveler  in  his  onward  way. 

That  in  every  human  soul  slumbers  an  unfathomed  and  untom-hed 
strength  of  power  and  possibility  of  attainment  reaching  far  beyond 
our  present  conception  now  carries  all  the  force  of  profound  conviction 
with  those  who  have  given  even  the  slightest  thought  to  the  native 
splendors  and  majesty  that  lie  within  the  thing  we  call  the  human  mind. 
You  will  hear  it  termed  the  sub-conscious  by  one,  the  super-conscious 
by  another;  the  Unknown  Guest  by  Maeterlinck,  and  the  Great  Within  by 
Larson,  but  however  the  students  grope  for  words  to  define  and  describe 
what  they  behold  in  part  but  poorly  comprehend  and  little  under- 
stand, the  one  fact  stands  forth  with  ever-increasing  light  that  within 
the  soundless  depths  of  every  human  soul  there  is  that  which,  if  it 
could  sweep  away  the  unnamed  barriers  which  hamper  and  imprison  it, 
would  make  it  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that 

"A    man    stood    up    in    Panama, 
And    the    mountain    moved    aside." 
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There  have  been  moments  in  your  life  when  the  inspiration  of  some 
word,  or  scene,  or  picture,  or  chord  of  music  has  gone  below  or  above 
your  normal  self,  and  breaking  for  the  instant  the  little  orbit  in  which 
your  thought  revolves  has  touched  that  part  of  you  which  is  in 
harmony  with  and  responds  to  the  eternal,  giving  you  a  momentary 
revelation  of  infinite  depths  of  emotion  and  immeasurable  possibilities 
of   attainment. 

Or  it  may  be  that  at  some  time  you  have  stood  by  the  ocean 
shore,  or  gazed  with  open-eyed  wonder  at  the  stately  march  of  the 
stars  in  their  marvelous  sweep  of  the  firmament,  and  the  stupendous 
glory  of  infinity  has  broken  in  upon  you  with  the  revelation  of  what 
I  must  call  the  dignity  of  your  self -hood  for  the  want  of  a  better  name. 

State  it  as  you  may,  or  leave  it  with  the  other  unsolvable  mysteries 
of  creation,  it  yet  remains  that  there  are  times  when  you  soar  out  of 
your  little  environment  and  know  yourself  somehow  to  be  linked  with 
the  immense  invisible  realities  of  the  universe,  and  that  while  that 
transfiguration  lasts  there  is  no  room  in  your  thought  for  the  stain 
of   selfishness   or   dross   of   ignoble   desire. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  indicate  the  indefinable,  and  to  describe  what 
no  human  mind  has  fathomed,  before  which  even  inspired  revelation 
pauses  for  a  term  and  calls  it  '  the  glory  which  is  within  you,"  but 
which  every  one  intuitively  realizes  is  his  native  birthright  by  force 
of    his    divine    origin. 

In  the  entire  field  of  the  science  of  psychology  I  know  not  of  a 
single  student  or  teacher  who  does  not  believe  in  an  unspeakably 
powerful  attribute  of  greatness  hidden  within  us,  but  for  the  evidence 
of  its  presence  I  go  not  to  the  learned  who  confuse  thought  with 
words.  I  appeal  alone  to  your  own  intuitive  knowledge  of  yourself  and  to 
those  rare  moments  in  your  personal  experience  when  time  has  dropped 
from  you  and  the  immeasurable  glories  of  eternity  have  flashed  across 
your   soul. 

Throughout  the  history  of  literature  we  come  constantly  in  touch 
with  this  idea.  Tne  departed  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  were  trans- 
formed into  gods  and  demi-gods  habiting  Mount  Olympus,  to  whom 
nothing  was  impossible  of  accomplishment.  To  the  Poles  their  by-gone 
warriors  were  so  stalwart  and  their  spears  so  mighty  as  to  uphold 
the  heavens  and  fix  the  stability  of  the  stars,  while  to  ourselves  we 
speak  of  sun-crowned  men,  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
fellows,  untouched  and  untrammeled  by  the  unworthy  things  of  life  and 
living  in  the  perpetual  splendor  of  true  nobility  and  upright  manhood. 
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I  come  now  to  the  second  thought  of  this  address  as  I  have  outlined 
it,  namely,  the  attainment  of  this  ideal. 

It    seems    like   a    command   to    create   bricks    without    straw   to    ask 
for  the   development   of   a   something   so   intangible   as   not  to   pOQBC 
name,   and   so   mysterious  in  its  movements   as   that   even  its   location   is 
unknown. 

In  order  to  liberate  a  prisoner  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  know 
where  he  is  confined;  and  yet  here  is  a  prisoner  which  constitutes 
the  real  greatness  of  self — that  part  of  us  which  by  force  of  its 
innate  majesty  assumes  equality  with  the  invisible  powers  that  rule 
the  universe — and  which  we  know  to  be  imprisoned  by  and  subject  to 
the  material  brain  through  which  alone  under  present  conditions  it  can 
operate,  but  whose  chains  we  can  not  strike  and  whose  prison  doors 
we  can  not  break  because  we  have  neither  microscope  nor  telescope 
of  sufficient  power  to  trace  its  orbit  or  locate  its  abode.  It  is  of  us. 
It  is  ourself,  but  what  cell  of  the  brain  it  inhabits,  or  whether  it  is 
within  or  around  us,  we  do  not  know,  and  yet  by  some  conduct  of  life 
or  act  of  volition,  ours  is  the  imperative  duty  to  call  it  forth  and 
give  it  the  liberty  for  which  it  craves  to  go  from  conquering  unto 
conquest  until  every  impeding  barrier  to  perfection  is  hewn  down  and 
the  perfect  light  of  the  perfect  day  blazes  upon  us  with  undimmed 
splendor   and   ennobles   all   the   ambitions   and    emotions   of   life. 

In  searching  for  a  solution  to  this  problem  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  conviction  that  no  dream  of  greatness  in  attainment  can  inspire 
the  human  mind  but  that  the  possibility  of  fruition  lies  somewhere 
within  reach,  and  no  demand  of  life  can  be  laid  upon  us  but  that 
the  power  of  obedience  is  concurrent  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

Toil  may  be  required.  Search  and  research  may  be  necessary,  and 
repeated  barriers  mountain  high  may  stand  in  the  way,  and  yet  Xewton, 
Shakespeare,  Edison,  Goethals,  and  myriad  other  great  men  and  women 
have  attained  the  heights  to  demonstrate  that  you  and  I  may  climb. 
It  is  the  will  to  do  that  is  required  and  not  the  strength  of  opposition 
that  impedes  progress.  Despite  the  depths  of  sordid  self  to  which  .inertia 
has  driven  the  most  of  men  I  still  believe  that  greatness  rather  than 
littleness  and  strength  rather  than  weakness  are  native  to  the  soul. 

How  can  we  attain  this  ideal?  How  can  man  lay  aside  the 
conscious — I  mean  the  limited  orbit  in  which  he  moves — and  strike  into 
the  greatness  of  a  wider  horizon  and  more  extended  sphere  wherein 
the  super-conscious  rules  with  its  higher  reach  of  destiny?  I  think 
there   is   but   one   answer   to   this   question   as   to    how   the   ideal    may    !.»• 
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obtained.  It  lies  along  the  line  of  conception  or  acknowledgment — 
the  realization  of  and  belief  in  imprisoned  powers  supplemented  by 
the  unfaltering  determination  to  achieve  their  liberty.  It  comes  by 
and  through  the  awakened  conviction  that  the  present  self  is  as  a  planet 
shining  with  the  reflected  light  of  environment  in  contrast  with  the 
blazing  sun  that  glories  in  its  own  inherent  powers  of  illumination. 
It  comes  through  faith  in  the  impartial  distribution  of  gifts  by  an  all- 
wise  Creator,  and  by  the  unshaken  belief  that  each  man  possesses 
within  himself  a  talent  which,  if  undeveloped  and  allowed  to  remain 
buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  cheap  desires,  will  leave  the  world 
the  poorer  for  its  absence  and  render  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in- 
complete. 

I  care  not  how  you  may  define  the  emotion  of  courage  or  fear. 
I  care  not  what  your  thought  may  be  of  what  is  sin  or  virtue,  ^or 
myself  I  count  him  brave  and  good  who  climbs  out  of  present  self 
towards  some  higher  ideal  of  his  soul,  and  he  alone  a  coward  who  yields 
to  the  servitude  of  present  growth.  He  only  is  a  moral  weakling 
who  by  absence  of  volition — by  sheer  lack  of  ambition — consents  to  a 
lower   plane   of  life   when   a   higher   lies   within   his   reach. 

I  know  the  fog  of  the  valley  obscures  vision,  and  the  damp  of 
the  valley  robs  ambition  and  begets  inaction;  but  I  also  know  that 
the  valley  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  whose  peaks  are  radiant 
with  sunshine  and  glorious  with  verdure,  and  if  I  have  not  buried 
thought  in  place  of  giving  it  a  free  rein,  you  will  realize  that  I  see 
a  mighty  foe  to  be  conquered  in  the  fire  waste  of  the  nation,  and 
that  victory  to  be  attained  must  be  won  by  men  full  panoplied  with 
the  armor  of  greatness  and  devotion  and  not  by  men  of  straw — bent 
weapons,  useless  in  the  hour  of  strife  and  deaf  to  the  call  of  righteous 
battle.  I  covet  for  you  of  this  profession,  my  friends  in  the  glory  of  a 
splendid  war,  the  fullest  growth  of  all  your  powers  of  conflict,  and  yet 
there  is  no  power  of  earth  or  heaven  that  can  fit  you  for  victory  until 
you  yourself  arouse  at  the  call  of  your  Unknown  Guest — your  Great 
Within. 

I   have    now    come   to    the    third    division    of    my    subject,    namely — 

This    Ideal    Man    Consecrated    to    the    Work    of    Fire    Prevention. 

Without  further  effort  to  define  the  indefinable;  frankly  confessing 
that  the  limitation  of  knowledge  requires  that  I  make  this  address 
simply  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  touching  the  vast  field 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,   and  relying  upon  your  intuitive 
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conception  to  grasp  what  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  put  in  words 
as  to  the  hidden  powers  of  the  subconscious  mind,  I  pass  to  some  of  the 
higher  standards  which  outline  themselves  as  the  mountain  heights 
to  be  "won  and  kept"  by  the  inner  man  who  stands  at  the  door  of 
consciousness  asking  for  liberty  and  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  worth: 

The  first  of  these  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  the  payment 
of  exact  indemnity.     No  compromising  of  unjust  claims. 

I  need  not  pause  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  too  rigid  scaling  of  the 
loss  claim.  Apart  from  an  occasional  over-zealous  adjuster  or  special, 
my  observation  of  fire  insurance  companies  shows  a  pronounced  lean- 
ing toward  generosity  on  their  part  in  the  settlement  of  claims  in 
favor  of  the  assured.  It  is  the  converse  of  this  policy  that  opens 
the  door  to  a  deserved  criticism.  There  is  a  too-ready  willingness 
on  the  part  of  some  insurance  companies  to  pay  or  compromise  claims 
carrying  suspicious  antecedents  rather  than  resist  them  in  the  courts 
of    law. 

In  his  address  before  the  League  of  Pacific  Northwest  Municipalities, 
Mr.  Herbert  Folger  says:  "We  are  bound  to  deal  with  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  claimants  as  aggressively  as  we  can,  since  the  payments  to 
them  come  out  of  the  premiums  paid  by  honest  policyholders." 

Mr.  T.  H.  Williams  says:  "There  is  only  one  correct  way  and 
that  is  to  pay  the  claimant  all  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  but  no  more/' 

Do  you  endorse  these  sentiments  of  two  of  the  leading  thinkers 
in  insurance  circles?  And  do  you  believe  the  tradition  that  insurance 
money  is  held  in  trust  as  belonging  to  the  policyholder,  the  company 
merely  acting  as  the  distributor?  If  so,  then  I  am  justified  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  equally  as  dishonest  to  pay  an  unjust  claim  as 
it  is  to  refuse  the  payment  of  one  that  is  honest.  Some  day  this 
inner  man  will  rise  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  Some  day  this 
Unknown  Guest  will  throw  aside  his  chains,  and  the  mandate,  clear 
and  glorious  as  the  trumpet  call  to  arms,  will  go  forth  that  the  hewing 
must  be  to  the  line  regardless  of  how  the   chips  may   fall. 

We  read  with  increasing  admiration  the  knightly  words  of  Fitz- 
James  when  compassed  by  the  belted  clans  of  Ehoderic  Dhu: 

"Come    one,    come    all!      This   rock    shall   fly 
From  its  firm  base   as  soon  as  I." 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  an  example  of  this  character  be  found 
worthy  of  application  to  the  grave  menace  of  arson  and  incendiarism, 
to  which  tribute  is  rendered  with  the  payment  of  every  dishonest  claim? 
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The  second  "higher  standard"  which  the  super-man  must  determine 
to  attain  will  be  the  overcoming  of  the  almost  uniform  attitude  of 
weakness  which  the  profession  assumes  towards  proposed  drastic  legislation. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  belief  that  the  righteousness  of  a 
cause  of  itself  inspired  courage  and  wrought  a  determined,  fearless 
offensive  to  all  opposition.  I  find  this  a  mistaken  conclusion  when 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  insurance  companies  in  facing  the  threat 
of  drastic  or  oppressive  legislation.  Where  numbers  would  seem  to 
quicken  confidence  and  the  justice  of  the  cause  beget  strength  and 
firmness,  the  very  opposite  is  the  practically  uniform  experience  where 
insurance  interests  have  been  involved,  and  so  long  as  this  maintains 
the  companies  will  remain  an  easy  target  for  the  shafts  of  their 
enemies. 

I  hazard  the  statement,  despite  the  danger  of  adopting  universal 
propositions,  that  if  you  search  the  legislative  history  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  you  will  not  find  a  single  proposed  insurance  measure 
advocated  or  opposed  by  the  insurance  interests  wherein  the  attitude 
of  the  companies  was  adverse  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  people.  Legis- 
lation that  injuriously  affects  insurance  companies  correspondingly  works 
injury  and  injustice  to  the  people,  for  in  the  ultimate  conclusion  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  the  people  are  identical;  but  the  com- 
panies have  ever  been  placed  in  the  attitude  of  being  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  assured,  and  they  have  not  only  "stood  for  it"  but  have 
so  conducted  themselves  before  legislative  assemblies  as  to  give  some 
color   of   truth    to    the    charge. 

Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  Chicago,  in  an  article  on  "Insurance  and  the 
Banker/'  published  in  the  Rand-McNally  Bankers  Monthly  for  November, 
1915,  under  the  sub-head  'Too  Much  Legislation  Attempted,"  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "in  the  forty-eight  legislatures  in  session  last  year, 
twenty-five  hundred  bills  affecting  fire  insurance  alone,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  were  introduced,  and  six  hundred  of  those  were  of  vital 
importance."  Mr.  Reynolds  uses  these  significant  words:  "This  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  concern  to  the  insuring  public  generally.  Policy-' 
holders  should  know  whether  these  proposed  laws  were  framed  by  men 
who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  different  phases  of  the  questions 
involved,  or  whether  they  were  fathered  by  legislators  who  were  spurred 
to  action  by  the  blighting  wave  of  anti-corporation  feeling  that  has 
been  sweeping  over  the  LTnited  States  and  checking  enterprise  the 
past  few  years."      Do  you  observe  the  peculiar  language  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
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— the  exact  placing  of  cause  and  effect?  The  ordinary  observer  would 
have  said:  "This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  concern  to  insurance  com- 
panies." Mr.  Reynolds  said:  "This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  concern 
to  the  insuring  public,"  for  he  has  discovered  that  in  its  final  application 
legislation  oppressive  to  the  insurance  company  is  merely  the  placing 
of  additional  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  policyholders. 

Gentlemen,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  super-man  towards 
this  flood  of  proposed  legislation — these  twenty-five  hundred  bills  that 
were  introduced?  He  was  driven  into  action  in  several  of  the  States. 
especially  in  Missouri,  where  they  like  to  be  shown,  and  those  responsible 
for  the  chaos  createa  there  have  been  left  at  home  and  a  better 
day  for  Missouri  is  dawning.  It  may  cause  a  temporary  upheaval 
and  disturbance  of  established  conditions  for  a  time,  but  in  the  name 
of  ultimate  common  sense  and  wise  legislation,  I  wish  the  insurance 
companies  would  stay  away  from  legislatures  and  let  their  super-man 
handle   their    interests. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  I  am  not  standing  alone  in  this 
thought.  In  the  November  issue  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Record  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  occurs :  "When  underwriters  recognize  their  standing 
and  strength  as  a  part,  a  very  important  part,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
they  will  refuse  to  be  bulldozed  by  ambitious  'statesmen.'  and  will,  as 
recently  occurred  in  various  States,  secure  co-operation  of  the  thinking 
business  community  in  setting  aside  cinching  State  laws  which  are 
to  the  insured  and  unfriendly  to  insurance.  This  will  secure  economical 
and   safe   protection   for   business   enterprises." 

One  other  point  in  this  connection,  and  I  pass  to  the  conclusion. 

I  am  sure  you  look  for  frankness  from  me.  I  may  overstep  the  de- 
mands of  courtesy  expected  of  a  guest  in  too  freely  criticising  his 
but  though  your  guest.  I  am  none  the  less  of  you,  a  co-worker  in  the  ranks 
for  improved  conditions  and  better  practices,  because  better  practices  in 
one  profession  mean  a  strong  pull  towards  the  universal  uplift  of  humanity 
and  a  betterment  of  conditions  in  every   activity   of  man. 

Frankly,  then,  I  protest  against  that  spirit  or  attitude  that 
♦  sented  to  the  company  instead  of  the  assured  paying  for  the  revenue 
stamp  which  now  adorns  the  policy.  The  item  itself  may  be  small,  but 
the  principle  involved  is  vital.  We  know  it  is  only  a  fiction.  We  know 
that  the  policyholder  must  pay  the  expense  ratio  as  well  as  the  fire  loss. 
Why  resort  to  a  subterfuge  of  this  nature  that  has  within  its  keeping  the 
elements  of  a  false  education  of  the  public,  the  very  thing  we  all  wwh 
to   avoid?      When   I   use   the   long-distance   telephone    I 'pay   the 
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of  revenue,  and  also  when  I  send  a  telegraphic  dispatch  or  purchase  some- 
thing from  which  the  Federal  Government  demands  an  income,  except  in 
the  lone  item  of  securing  insurance.  Is  the  general  public  so  innocent  as 
to  be  deceived  by  this  show  of  generosity? 

What  is  the  reason,  gentlemen,  and  wherein  the  argument  for  such 
a  divergence  from  the  path  of  accustomed  business  principles'?  Is  it 
prompted  by  the  fear  that  some  competitor  may  pay  the  revenue  and  thereby 
secure  an  advantage  by  sharp  practice  over  the  company  which  pursues 
the  normal  course  and  exacts  payment  from  the  beneficiary?  In  other  words, 
is  not  this  a  tribute  under  pressure — a  tacit  confession  of  the  existence 
of  an  ethical  standard  which  the  super-man,  in  the  splendor  of  his  strength, 
will  stamp  out  of  existence  by  force  of  an  awakened  public  opinion  and 
quickened    public    conscience? 

Wherein  does  all  this  find  place  in  an  address  on  Fire  Prevention  ! 
In  that  the  completed  structure  constitutes  the  sum  of  its  several  parts. 
In  that,  however  unjust  and  irrational  it  may  appear,  the  truth  holds  with 
undeviating  firmness  that  the  remedy  for  the  great  evil  of  fire  waste  must 
be  applied  by  the  insurance  fraternity  or  it  will  not  be  applied  at  all. 
In  that  the  governmental  function  of  education  has  been  forced  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  insurance  companies,  and  if  they  do  not  assume  the 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  them,  knowledge  will  languish,  false  impres- 
sions will  continue  to  prevail,  careless  habits  will  harden  into  character  and 
the  entire  enterprise  of  insurance  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  place  before  you  my  conception  of  the  needed  man 
— the  man  of  the  hour,  the  ideal  man  sleeping  in  each  of  us — the  man  not 
dazzled  by  the  appealing  splendor  of  cheap  surfaces,  the  man  unafraid 
to  be  right,  and  with  his  every  power  brought  to  the  fullness  of  its  great- 
ness— the  man  who,  standing  for  better  practices  in  these  subsidiary  items 
of  internal  operation  as  between  ourselves,  is  now  called  upon  to  devote 
himself,  in  all  the  glory  of  ideal  manhood,  to  the  great  task  of  warfare 
against  the  fire  fiend,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of  application  and  to 
the  thought   of   a  conclusion. 

I  have  before  my  mind,  and  have  tried  to  portray,  the  real  man,  the 
possibility  within  each  one  of  us — the  technical  possibility,  mind  you,  of 
the  follower  of  insurance — brought  to  the  highest  point  of  development  and 
keenly  awake  to  the  uplift  of  his  profession,  the  raising  of  its  ethical  stand- 
ards and  especially  devoted  to  the  work  of.  fire  prevention. 

Think  you  the  friend  of  such  a  man  would  continue  in  habits  of  care- 
lessness where  the  fire  hazard  maintains  or  advocate  legislation  that  is 
unwise  and  injurious?     Think  you  the  friend  of  such  a  man,  if  a  builder 
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or  contractor,  or  public  official  controlling  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
which  people  gather  and  human  life  is  placed  in  jeopardy,  would  consent 
to  a  building  lacking  in  any  feature  of  fireproof  standards  or  any  element 
of   protection? 

In  the  circles  in  which  you  and  I  move  we  read  and  hear  so  much 
about  the  annual  fire  loss  and  its  attendant  circumstances  and  cold  tech- 
nicalities of  approved  construction  and  other  features  of  defense  as  to 
become  weary  with  its  repetition  and  callous  to  its  facts.  However  well 
and  ingeniously  the  story  may  be  told,  and  however  exalted  the  literary 
style  of  the  speaker,  you  go  away  with  a  half-confessed  feeling  of  dis- 
content and  call  it  "the  same  old  rehash."  Do  you  know  why  this  repetition 
seems  but  tiresome  reiteration?  Because  with  all  its  telling  it  has  never 
really  touched  you — never  gone  below  the  surface  of  your  life.  Because 
it  has  never  burned  its  way  to  the  inner  impulse  of  your  soul.  Because  it 
has  never  meant  much  more  to  you  than  a  year  of  good  or  bad  luck  for 
your  individual  company  or  personal  interests.  Not  that  I  charge  you 
with  unfeeling  selfishness,  but  merely  note  the  dominance  of  the  personal 
equation  impelled  to  the  surface  through  the  force  of  circumstance  and 
repetition  of  experience.  It  has  grown  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  math- 
ematical computation  as  to  leave  your  higher  impulses — your  sub-conscious 
self — practically  untouched  and  uninterested.  The  fire  fiend  to  you  has 
lost  his  horror  and  is  no  fiend  at  all.  He  is  a  mere  impalpable,  impersonal 
something  to  be  dealt  with  in  figures — in  figures  of  high  mark,  to  be  sure, 
but  none  the  less  in  figures. 

This  is  why  statistical  statements  about  fire  loss  and  measures  looking 
towards  fire  prevention  are  an  old  and  tiresome  story  to  you.  I  want  this 
changed.  I  want  you  to  realize  the  personality  of  this  doubly-damned  fire 
fiend.  I  want  your  noblest,  bravest  manhood  to  be  enlisted  as  in  a  war- 
fare against  a  foreign  foe  who  is  destroying  our  homes,  robbing  our  people 
and   blighting    our   country. 

I  want  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  wealth  in  fire  loss,  two  thou- 
sand killed  and  six  thousand  bruised  and  maimed,  to  mean  a  living,  active 
horror  to  you,  and  not  merely  a  tiresome  repetition  of  statistics.  I  do 
not  want  your  mathematical  estimate  as  to  what  proportion  of  this  affects 
your  company.  I  want  these  destroyed  industries  and  devastated  homes 
and  heaped-up  graves  to  burn  their  way  into  the  very  citadel  of  your 
being  until  your  inmost  soul — your  Great  Within — cries  out  for  vengeance 
and  extermination,  and  then  the  tale  of  annual  destruction  by  fire  will  not 
be  wearisome  to  you  but  will  rather  prove   as  the  counting  of   his  rosary 
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to  the  faithful,  who  in  the  dropping  of  each  bead  renews  his  consecration 
in  the  glorious  warfare  of  life. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  finished.  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your 
invitation  to  deliver  this  address  and  for  the  patient  kindness  of  your 
attention.  It  is  always  a  doubtful  experiment  to  adventure  into  an  untried 
field,  and  I  may  not  have  attained  the  point  of  my  endeavor.  If  so,  I 
can  only  urge  in  defense  that  the  prevention  of  fire,  and  the  staying  of 
its  damnable  progress  in  the  event  of  occurrence,  make  up  my  life  work. 
This  mission  has  taken  hold  of  my  inmost  self.  In  the  warfare  against  the 
destructive  ravages  of  fire  I  realize  what  dynamic  forces  you  control  if 
your  highest  powers  become  consecrated  to  this  great  struggle. 

I  stretch  my  hands  to  you  from  this  platform  and  ask  that  you  lay 
aside  all  indifference  and  apathy  and  in  the  fullness  of  your  strength  give 
your  best  talents  and  fullest  energy  to  the  splendid  work  of  fire  prevention. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Schively  has  not  disappointed 
us.     His  paper  is  certainly  a  gem  and  an  inspiration. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  a  paper 
by  one  of  our  esteemed  members  who  is  always  at  the  fore  to  take 
up  and  advance  our  literary  program.  I  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  who  will  present  a  paper  on 
''Our  Extravagance." 
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OUR   EXTRAVAGANCE 

By  Thomas  H.  Williams 

A  favorite  expression  of  many  managers  is  "losses  can  not  be  controlled, 
but  the  expense  account  can  and  must  be."  This  thought  lies  primarily  in 
the  fact  that  the  manager  considers  that  he  is  making  a  record  for  himself 
by  keeping  his  expense  ratio  down;  but  if  he  does  not  watch  his  loss  ratio 
with  the  same  care,  it  is  apt  to  be  higher  than  the  average,  and  then  his 
underwriting  ability  is  questioned.  The  stockholders  look  at  the  net  re- 
sults from  a  department  and  not  at  individual  items. 

Expenses 

Expenses  are  increasing  each  year,  but  it  is  the  fixed  expenses,  such  as 
commissions,  taxes  and  licenses,  which  are  just  as  much  beyond  the  control 
of  the  manager  as  are  the  losses.  The  overhead  expenses,  such  as  clerk  hire, 
maps,  printing  and  supplies,  should  not  increase,  because  they  can  be  con- 
trolled. Losses  can  not  be  controlled,  but  the  settlements  can  be,  and  that 
is  my  excuse  for  this  paper. 

Losses 

Extravagance  in  the  settlement  of  losses  is  causing  more  harm  to  the 
community  than  can  be  easily  imagined.  The  agent  and  the  company  are 
so  anxious  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  losses,  that  a  proper  and  thorough 
investigation  is  not  made,  and  this  fact  is  the  greatest  possible  incentive 
to  the  incendiary.  The  investigations,  made  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  fire  waste,  have  proven  that  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  careful  as  to  the  amount  of  insurance  they  write  to  the  value 
of  the  property  and  this  is  primarily  the  cause  of  an  excessive  loss  ratio. 

The  average  adjuster,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  adjust  losses,  is  looked  upon  by  the  "fire  bug"  as  a  huge  joke  and 
insurance  companies  as  "easy  marks." 

Recently  a  syndicate  of  incendiaries  was  discovered  in  Seattle,  Port- 
land, Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  and  the  confessions  made  by  some  of  the 
culprits  are  really  startling.  One  of  the  ring  in  Portland  stated  "I've  played 
faro,  poker,  the  ponies  and  chuckaluck,  but  none  of  them  offered  me  the 
odds  that  this  insurance  company  did.  Why,  they  bet  me  $1000  to  $14  that 
I  couldn't  burn  my  house  and  get  away  with  it.  And  they  gave  me  three 
years  in  which  to  do  it." 
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If  adjusters  were  not  compelled  to  make  rapid  settlements  of  losses,  but 
allowed  to  make  careful  adjustments,  arson  would  not  be  such  a  profitable 
business.  The  amount  of  the  loss  is  seldom  given  much  consideration  by 
the  manager,  but  the  expense  of  the  adjustment  is  subject  to  the  most 
severe  criticism. 

One  of  the  "fire  bugs"  confessed  to  thirty  fires  and  said  the  adjuster 
seldom  took  over  two  days  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  always  received 
his  draft  for  the  amount  of  the  loss.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  spoil  such  a 
lucrative  business  as  this  syndicate  is  engaged  in. 

Over-Insurance 

We  invite  and  encourage  the  crime  of  arson  by  the  careless  manner 
in  which  we  write  risks.  We  have  a  State  law  which  would  protect  the 
companies  to  a  great  extent  from  over-insurance  if  we  allowed  it  to  become 
operative.  The  statute  of  this  State  recites  that  if  there  is  other  insurance 
without  permission,  the  policy  is  void.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  this  valu- 
able protection  by  printing  in  all  of  our  forms  "Other  insurance  per- 
mitted." It  is  not  necessary  for  the  insured  to  obtain  permission  for  other 
insurance,  so  he  buys  as  much  as  he  wants  from  various  agents. 

A  recent  case  that  came  under  my  observation  was  where  a  stock  valued 
at  $3000  was  insured  for  $12,500  in  seven  companies.  The  agents  of  five 
of  these  companies  inspected  the  property  and  each  was  led  to  believe  that 
he  had  the  only  insurance  on  the  stock.  When  the  fire  occurred  a  claim  was 
made  by  the  insured  for  the  total  amount  of  the  insurance,  and  if  we  had 
not  been  able  to  prove  the  value  of  the  stock  to  be  only  $3000  and  were 
able  to  convict  the  insured  on  a  charge  of  arson,  we  would  have  paid  the 
$12,500. 

Every  one  of  the  policies  had  permission  for  other  insurance  without 
limit.  If  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  insured  to  obtain  permission  for 
other  insurance  this  loss  would  not  have  occurred. 

We  find  in  every  incendiary  fire  that  the  property  is  over-insured,  and 
the  insurance  is  usually  in  two  or  three  companies. 

We  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands  to  prevent  over-insurance  by 
eliminating  "Permission  for  other  insurance"  from  every  form.  There  was 
a  time,  and  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  this  permit  was  never  given 
unless  asked  for  by  the  insured.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  advantages  of  restricting  other  insurance  for  they  are  well  known  to 
every  underwriter.  Then  why  do  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  into  using 
forms  giving  permission  for  unlimited  insurance  when  we  know  positively 
that  it  causes  many  fires  and  costs  the  stockholders  and  premium  payers 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for  crooked  losses  that  could  be  prevented? 
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Why  can  we  not  agree  today  to  eliminate  this  clause  from  every  form  and 
only  allow  other  insurance  when  the  amount  of  the  other  insurance  is  stip- 
ulated in  the  contract? 

We  blame  agents,  local  conditions  and  the  courts  for  high  loss  ratios, 
when  we  should  blame  ourselves  for  the  unconcerned  manner  in  which  we 
risk  our  companies'  money.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  can  change  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  when  we  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  each  State. 

Greed  for  premiums  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Some  company  puts 
out  a  bad  new  form  and  we  try  to  "go  them  one  better"  by  dropping  more 
and  more  of  the  protection  we  are  entitled  to,  and  which  we  need.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  loss  ratio  is  now  so  much  higher  than  in  past 
years. 

Time    of    Payment    of    Loss 

Many  of  the  managers  believe,  and  I  agree  fully  with  them,  that  com- 
panies should  take  sixty  days  for  the  payment  of  ail  losses,  which  would 
give  ample  time  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  loss,  and  would  allow 
wholesalers  to  protect  their  interests  by  being  able  to  garnishee  the  loss 
for  amounts  due  them.  In  several  instances  it  has  developed  that,  if  the 
company  had  waited  sixty  days  for  the  payment  of  the  loss,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  secure  evidence  which  would  have  convicted  the  insured 
of  arson,  or  at  least  have  given  the  company  an  opportunity  to  have  made 
a  compromise  settlement.  When  a  loss  is  once  paid  it  is  seldom  that  a  com- 
pany can  recover,  so  why  not  withhold  payment  as  long  as  we  can? 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  many  of  the  fires  today,  if  not  caused 
by  the  insured,  are  welcomed  because  they  know  that  immediate  payment 
of  the  loss  will  be  made.  If  the  insured  knew  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
sixty  clays  from  the  time  his  loss  was  adjusted  before  payment  would  be 
made  he  might  decide  that  cash  could  be  secured  in  other  ways  quicker 
than  by  destroying  his  property.  The  best  reason,  however,  for  discontinu- 
ing the  immediate  payment  of  losses  is  that  it  will  give  the  companies 
ample  time  for  investigation  of  the  claim. 

Proper    Vice     Losses 

"Proper  Vice"  losses  test  the  backbone  of  the  managers  more  than  any 
other  kind,  and  usually  those  who  have  the  nerve  to  stand  are  forced  to  pay 
because  some  company  falls  down.  Fortunately  this  class  of  losses  is  small, 
but  the  losses  are  numerous,  and  we  should  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  refuse  payment.  The  most  frequent  claims  are  for  coal  oil  heater 
smoke    damages,    which    necessitate    retinting    the    walls    and    painting    the 
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woodwork,  and  as  a  rule  everything  in  the  room  is  ruined  beyond  repair, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  the  oily  smoke  and  soot.  The  same  is 
true  of  acetylene  smoke  damages. 

We  must  take  a  firm  stand  regarding  this  class  of  losses  and  give  the 
agents  to  understand  they  will  not  be  paid.  If  we  all  do  this  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  losing  either  agents  or  premiums. 

Concerted  action  in  any  matter  will  surely  bring  desired  results. 

Adjusters 

No  profession  requires  as  much  exact  and  general  knowledge  as  that  of 
an  adjuster.  He  should  be  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  ability. 
He  should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fire  insurance  business. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  values  of  all  classes  of  merchandise;  know 
how  to  figure  the  cost  of  a  building;  be  able  to  read  human  nature;  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  insurance  contract,  and  be  familiar  with  the 
law  governing  every  point.  He  must  be  just  in  all  his  dealings  and  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  lose  his  temper. 

Because  a  man  styles  himself  an  "adjuster"  is  no  proof  that  he  is  one. 
He  may  be  a  good  appraiser  on  machinery,  buildings  or  automobiles,  but 
when  you  ask  him  to  interpret  an  insurance  contract  he  necessarily  fails. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  incompetent  as  an  appraiser.  You  have  ex- 
pected him  to  do  something  out  of  his  line.  If  he  is  a  builder  he  should 
not  be  sent  to  adjust  a  stock  loss.  If  he  is  an  appraiser  of  machinery  he 
must  not  be  sent  to  appraise  a  millinery  loss.  We  are  paying  out  vast  sums 
of  the  companies'  money  each  year  in  excess  of  the  actual  losses  sustained, 
because  we  do  not  select  the  right  man  to  adjust  the  loss.  We  would  not 
send  our  watch  to  a  carpenter  to  have  it  repaired  and  yet  we  may  send  an 
appraiser  of  buildings  to  adjust  a  jewelry  stock  loss,  involving  thousands 
of  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  our  greatest  extravagance  is 
shown. 

An  adjuster  may  be  considered  competent  and  desirable  today,  but 
should  he  make  a  close  settlement  of  a  loss,  and  displease  the  insured,  the 
agent  or  the  broker,  his  services  are  no  longer  required  and  he  is  con- 
sidered incompetent. 

I  know  of  many  cases  where  the  adjuster  insisted  upon  the  rights  of 
the  company,  and  because  the  insured  objected  to  abiding  by  his  insurance 
contract,  the  adjuster  was  recalled  and  the  loss  turned  over  to  one  who 
would  make  an  adjustment  to  please  the  insured. 

Recently  an  adjuster  was  sent  on  a  loss  which  took  him  ^.we  days  to 
adjust.     On  account  of  evidence  secured  he  was  able  to  make  a  compromise 
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on  a  30  per  cent  basis.  When  he  sent  in  his  bill  to  the  companies  the  ex- 
pense exceeded  10  per  cent  of  the  loss  and  the  managers  wrote  that  he  must 
reduce  his  bill  to  one  day's  work.  If  this  adjuster  had  settled  the  loss  in 
one  day  he  would  have  paid  a  total  loss  and  the  companies  would  have  been 
well  satisfied  because  his  bill  would  have  been  less  than  10  per  cent.  Can 
you  not  see  from  this  what  an  injustice  it  is  to  your  company  to  insist  that 
adjusters  make  quick  settlements  and  so  do  not  give  the  proper  time  and 
attention  to  all  losses?  •  This  adjuster  saved  the  companies  70  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  insurance,  and  yet  he  was  criticised  for  rendering  a  bill 
for  the  actual  time  put  in  on  the  loss. 

Instead  of  encouraging  adjusters  to  do  their  work  in  a  proper  manner 
we  discourage  them  by  criticising  the  amount  of  their  charges. 

Money  expended  in  the  investigation  of  losses  of  doubtful  origin  is  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  public  and  to  every  company. 

Depreciation 

The  insurance  contract  states  that  the  company  is  only  liable  for  the 
actual  cash  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss  or  damage,  which 
means  the  value  less  a  proper  depreciation.  This  refers  not  only  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  property  but  to  partial  losses  as  well. 

We  have  become  lax  in  our  methods  and  so  anxious  to  please  the  in- 
sured, and  thereby  make  a  favorable  reputation  for  the  company,  that  we 
seldom  insist  upon  depreciation  being  deducted  when  the  loss  is  only  partial. 

If  a  building  is  damaged  the  burned  parts  are  replaced  with  new  ma- 
terial, because  it  is  not  possible  to  replace  with  materials  of  the  same  age 
as  that  burned,  or  with  "like  kind  and  quality."  We  are.  however,  only 
expected  to  reimburse  the  insured  for  his  actual  loss  and  not  to  place  the 
insured's  building  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  before  the  fire,  as  that 
would  be  paying  him  a  profit  which  would  be  an  incentive  for  other  fires. 
We  therefore  should  deduct  a  reasonable  depreciation  on  account  of  a  better- 
ment of  the  property. 

If  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  a  building  is  damaged,  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  burned  part  with  new  material,  and  no  depreciation  should  be 
deducted  for  the  reason  that  the  building  has  not  been  bettered  in  any  way 
by  such  repairs  and  it  will  not  last  any  longer.  It  is  quite  another  matter, 
however,  if  the  insured  insists  upon  the  whole  roof  being  painted  for  then 
we  would  be  placing  the  building  in  better  condition  than  it  was  before  the 
fire  and  we  are  entitled  to  depreciation  on  the  cost  of  painting.  If  the  entire 
roof  of  the  building  had  to  be  replaced,  then  we  would  be  entitled  to  de- 
preciation on  the  total  cost. 
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If  we  would  all  agree  to  insist  upon  the  deduction  of  depreciation  it 
would  not  only  mean  the  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  money  each  year  on 
partial  losses,  but  it  would  prevent  many  fires  for  profit. 

The  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  insured  to  realize  a  profit  on  a  fire  loss 
the  less  the  loss  ratio  will  be. 

Clauses    and     Permits 

There  are  many  clauses  and  permits  now  in  use  which  to  say  the  least 
are  ambiguous  and  misleading,  and  should  be  changed.  All  clauses  should 
be  so  worded  that  they  can  not  be  construed  to  cover  more  than  was  in- 
tended when  the  policy  was  written.  All  building  forms  contain  the  words 
"additions,  adjoining  and  communicating,"  and  these  should  never  be  used. 
The  word  "building"  will  cover  everything  belonging  to  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  structure  to  be  insured,  such  as  porches,  toilets  and  laundries.  When 
the  word  "additions"  is  used,  the  natural  presumption  is  that  something  in 
addition  to  the  building  is  intended  to  be  covered,  therefore  the  courts  have 
ruled  that  it  covers  any  building  on  the  premises  used  for  a  common  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  the  structure  described,  whether  attached  to  the 
building  described  or  not.  An  electric  wire,  graveled  walk  or  a  vine-covered 
arbor  would  be  considered  "communicating"  with  the  main  building. 

"Use  due  diligence"  should  never  be  used  in  any  form  because  it  de- 
prives the  warranty  of  its  force,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  warranty. 

Contribution  Clause. — Strong  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  by 
the  large  loaning  companies  to  delete  the  contribution  clause  from  the  mort- 
gage clause.  This  we  should  not  do.  The  clause  as  it  now  reads  with  full 
contribution  practically  removes  every  restriction  of  the  policy  and  we  should 
not  give  up  this  one  protection.  If  every  company  refuses  to  strike  out 
the  "contribution"  clause  the  loaning  companies  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  form  which  certainly  gives  them  every  protection  and  for  which  they 
pay  nothing. 

Gold  Coin  Clause. — The  "gold  coin"  clause  is  one  that  should  never  be 
used,  and  this  has  been  made  plain  to  us  by  action  of  the  banks  this  year. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  gold  for  any  purpose.  The  words  "legal 
currency"  are  all  that  should  be  allowed  in  any  form.  If  we  demanded  gold 
coin  in  payment  of  premiums  then  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  the  "gold 
coin"  clause. 

Contents  of  Duelling. — In  the  good  old  days  we  required  that  a  specific 
amount  should  be  placed  on  household  furniture,  useful  and  ornamental 
and  family  stores;  on  wearing  apparel;  on  jewelry  and  on  musical  instru- 
ments.    The  blanket  form  now  in  general  use,  covers  all  of  these  items  and 
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everything  else  in  the  dwelling.  Lately  there  has  been  injected  into  this 
form  "and  personal  effects  of  servants  and  guests."  If  this  last  addition  to 
the  form  was  of  any  benefit  to  the  insured  there  would  be  some  reason  or 
value  in  it,  but  it  is  a  positive  detriment  and  hardship.  The  policy  might 
just  as  well  be  issued  to  "For  whom  it  may  concern"  as  it  waives  the  clause 
in  reference  to  sole  ownership  of  the  insured. 

When  a  permit  is  given  that  increases  the  liability  of  the  company,  an 
additional  premium  should  be  charged.  Our  generosity  is  not  appreciated 
by  the  insured  and  surely  not  by  the  law-makers. 

Earned     Premiums 

The  most  expensive  and  exasperating  thing  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
the  non-payment  of  earned  premiums  on  policies  returned  "not  taken"  at 
the  end  of  sixty  days.  The  office  expense  is  practically  double  for  each 
policy  has  to  go  through  the  books  twice.  These  cancellations  amount  to 
6  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiums  written  or  $550,031.00  each  year. 

It  is  not  possible  to  collect  this  earned  premium  in  every  case  but  in  a 
large  majority  it  could  be  collected  if  the  companies  would  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  i.  e.,  reporting  the 
insured  of  every  policy  cancelled  for  non-payment  and  then  refusing  to 
write  the  risk  until  the  earned  premium  is  paid. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  generosity  and  leniency  is  taken 
advantage  of  both  by  the  insured  and  the  agents.  We  can  stop  this  sort 
of  thing  if  we  will,  and  we  certainly  should  do  so.  There  is  such  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit  in  fire  underwriting  that  every  leak  of  this  kind  must  be 
stopped. 

Agency    Supplies 

A  saving  of  at  least  one-half  of  one  per  cent  could  be  made  if  com- 
panies would  adopt  a  standard  set  of  policy  forms.  An  agent  representing 
twenty  companies  receives  twenty  sets  of  blanks  which  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate; whereas  one  set  would  be  ample  for  all  companies  and  it  would  not  be 
so  confusing.  The  Board  of  Underwriters  could  send  to  agents  all  blanks 
except  policies,  daily  reports,  account  blanks,  endorsement  slips  and  envel- 
opes and  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  in  large  quantities.  Sup- 
rjlies  bought  in  small  quantities  necessarily  cost  more. 

The  dwelling  and  contents  form  in  use  by  most  companies  costs  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  thousand.  Ordering  in  lots  of  one  hundred  thousand 
they  would  cost  not  to  exceed  75  cents.  So  in  addition  to  the  saving  in  the 
amount  of  supplies  sent  to  agents  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  the  cost 
of  them. 
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The  cost  of  maps  is  also  one  worthy  of  consideration  and  the  time  will 
come  when  companies  will  refuse  to  supply  them. 

Conclusions 

With  the  constant  reduction  in  rates,  the  unjust  and  almost  prohibitiye 
legislation,  the  increase  in  taxation  and  loss  ratio,  we  must  adopt  every 
legitimate  method  which  will  in  any  way  tend  to  reduce  our  burden.  We 
must  cease  to  be  so  anxious  for  premiums  that  we  overlook  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  laws.  We  must  word  our  policy  forms  so  that  the  insured 
can  receive  the  protection  he  is  entitled  to ;  at  the  same  time  Ave  must  not 
waive  the  conditions  of  the  policy  contract  which  are  not  only  a  protection 
to  the  honest  insurer,  but  to  the  company  to  which  he  looks  for  security. 

We  know  that  we  should  take  the  legal  time  to  pay  losses;  that  we 
should  not  give  permission  for  other  insurance  except  when  asked  for:  that 
we  should  investigate  every  loss  thoroughly  and  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  policy  contract.  Then  why  should  we  not  agree  today  to  do 
so  at  once? 

It  is  not  hard  to  predict  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  insurance 
business,  if  the  present  downward  slide  is  not  checked.  Underwriting 
profit  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  Some  companies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  part  of  their  earnings  from  investments  to  pay  losses  and  ex- 
penses and  this  means  disaster.  There  should  be  an  underwriting  profit 
every  year.  Eates  must  be  kept  high  enough  and  expenses  low  enough  to 
leave  a  margin  after  losses  are  paid.  It  behooves  every  one  of  us,  agents, 
special  agents,  general  agents  and  managers  to  do  our  part  in  keeping  ex- 
penses and  losses  down. 


Mr.  Sexton — I  do  not  know  that  this  paper  requires  any 
discussion.  With  reference  to  economy  I  heard  a  man  say  once 
that  economy  is  the  road  to  the  poorhouse.  With  regard  to  this 
matter  of  paying  losses  promptly,  on  my  trip  to  the  Orient,  an 
underwriter  over  in  Shanghai  told  me  that  the  Chinese  were  very 
nice  people  generally,  and  that  they  liked  to  pay  their  debts  on 
Chinese  New  Years,  because  they  must  get  out  of  debt  or  they 
would  not  go  to  heaven,  or  they  could  not  get  trusted  any  more, 
thereafter,  which  would  be  just  the  same.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  Chinese  New  Year  a  lot  of  little  fires   would  occur;  thus  they 
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paid  off  their  little  debts.  The  underwriters  got  together  and  made  a 
law  among  themselves  that  they  would  not  pay  any  Chinese  losses 
for  three  months  before  Chinese  New  Years,  and  that  stopped 
these  little  leaks. 

The  President — Is  there  anyone  else  that  would  like  to  make 
any  remarks  on  Mr.  Williams'  paper?  If  there  are,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  That  will  conclude  our  program  for 
this  afternoon,  and  we  will  take  a  recess  until  ten  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 
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Third  Session 


Wednesday,  February  9,  1916. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Blanchard,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  President  —  The  first  number  on  our  program  this 
morning  is  "Development  of  Automobile  Insurance, M  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Stone. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

By  Chas.   R.  Stone,   Superintendent  Automobile    Department,   Phoenix 
Assurance  Company,   Limited 

Automobile  insurance,,  although  not  the  oldest  form  of  underwriting, 
is  rapidly  becoming  standardized  and  placed  more  on  a  basis  of  indemni- 
fication from  the  knowledge  of  experience.  As  we  look  back  over  the 
period  of  ten  years,  when  automobiles  were  first  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
risk  which  could  be  underwritten  at  a  profit,  we  can  see  many  changes,  not 
only  in  the  risk,  but  also  the  method  of  coverage. 

The  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  industry  for  a  like  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and,  with  approximately  2J  million  automobiles,  representing  a 
value  of  over  twTo  billions  dollars,  a  natural  demand  has  been  created  for 
protection  of  the  investment,  and  it  is  of  little  wonder  that  a  large  majority 
of  insurance  companies  have  taken  up  the  underwriting  of  automobile 
hazards. 

Automobiles  have  come  to  be  a  material  factor  in  insurance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  present  many  perplexing  underwriting  problems.  The 
owner  of  a  motor  car  can  now  protect  himself  against  practically  all  financial 
losses  incident  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  his  car,  with  the  exception 
of  wear  and  tear  and  deterioration. 
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At  first  a  very  few  companies  considered  it  possible  to  underwrite 
automobile  hazards  at  a  profit,  bat,  as  the  numbers  grew  and  the  demand 
increased  for  protection  against  the  many  hazards,  the  companies,  both 
American  and  Foreign,  liability  and  mutual,  one  by  one  embarked  in  the 
automobile  game,  either  through  the  fire  or  marine  departments,  or  by 
establishing  separate  automobile  departments,  until  we  now  have  very  few 
companies  which  do  not  cover  one  or  more  of  the  various  automobile 
hazards. 

The  automobile  writing  companies  at  the  start,  in  gaining  experience, 
came  in  touch  with  similar  conditions  as  the  tire  companies  at  the  outset; 
the  moral  and  physical  hazard,  over  insurance,  financial  standing,  and 
depreciation  were  among  the  many  obstacles  to  overcome;  but,  with  the 
many  changes  brought  about  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  and  the 
experience  gained  by  classifying  and  eliminating  certain  risks,  as  well  as 
securing  adequate  rates,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  fair  profit  on  this 
class  of  insurance. 

The  automobile,  while  subject  to  the  extreme  internal  hazard  of  fire,  is 
also  subject  to  great  depreciation  from  without,  through  collision,  theft. 
transportation,  lightning,  and  through  operation  is  continually  in  danger 
of  inflicting  property  damage,  as  well  as  personal  injury,  to  others,  so  that 
in  insuring  the  automobile  the  underwriter  has  many  contingencies  to 
consider. 

According  to  the  New  York  Commissioner,  automobile  insurance  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  by  London  Lloyds  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  then  taken  up  by  marine  companies  and  a  few  fire  companies  that 
were  authorized  to  write  marine  risks.  For  a  few  years  these  marine  and 
fire  companies  had  the  field  of  insurance  to  themselves  in  competition  with 
London  Lloyds. 

In  the  earlier  periods,  the  valued  form  policy  was  used,  the  insuring 
company  agreeing  to  accept  the  value  of  the  insured  property  as  stated  in 
the  policy  and,  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage,  the  adjustment  to  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  agreed  value.  While  this  form  of  policy  is  largely 
used  at  the  present  time  in  the  East,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  its  use 
has  been  discontinued  in  this  territory. 

The  present  automobile  policy,  as  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
panies operating  on  this  Coast,  has  gone  through  many  changes,  and  I 
believe  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  and  revision  of  the  language 
used.  The  very  nature  of  the  risk  makes  a  special  form  of  policy  necessary. 
The  subject  of  insurance  being  a  movable  object,  the  insurance  contract 
should  be  framed  to  protect  the  object  in  any  location,  and  the  language  of 
the  policy  so  explicit  that  all  doubt  may  be  expelled  from  the  minds  of  the 
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insured  and  insurers  as  to  the  extent  of  the  contemplated  cover.  As 
automobiles  move  constantly  from  place  to  place,  to  cover  successfully  a 
floater  policy  form  was  necessary.  Therefore,  the  marine  departments 
were  the  first  called  upon  to  look  after  this  branch,  and,  naturally,  a 
marine  contract  resulted.  However,  as  time  went  on  it  was  found 
necessary  to  consider  certain  fire  conditions  which  are  governed  by  fire 
underwriting  principles,  and  gradually  the  policy  has  been  remodeled  until 
now  we  have  a  semi  fire  and  marine  contract.  Up  to  this  time  there  has 
been  little  litigation  under  automobile  policies  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  many  of  the  policy  conditions  mean. 
Neither  the  fire  nor  marine  insurance  law  will  exactly  apply  to  this 
particular  combination,  and,  until  the  business  is  some  years  older  and 
more  cases  are  decided,  no  well  defined  theory  of  automobile  insurance  law 
can  be  formed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  test  cases  will  be  good  enough  and 
sufficiently  representative  so  that  there  will  not  be  the  same  inconsistencies 
as  exist  in  fire  insurance  law,  and  that  well  defined  principles  can  be 
established  which  will  be  both  logical  and  fair. 

The  theft  portion,  which  is  proving  a  great  loss  payer,  is  very  wide  in 
its  scope,  not  only  making  good  for  equipment  stolen  but  also  damage 
inflicted  (to  the  face  of  the  policy)  by  thieves  who  deliberately  steal  a  car 
for  a  joy  ride  or  to  sell,  and  very  often  requires  the  payment  of  a  total  loss 
by  the  company.  Some  companies  interpret  the  wording  of  this  portion  to 
mean  practically  the  underwriting  of  automobile  dealers'  business,  reim- 
bursing them  when  a  buyer  makes  away  with  the  car  or  leaves  the  state 
without  completing  his  contract.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  stranger 
walked  into  one  of  the  stores  of  a  very  large  automobile  dealer  in  California, 
looked  over  the  various  models  displayed,  selected  one,  gave  a  check  on  a 
bank  in  Tennessee  as  first  payment,  and  his  note  for  the  balance,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  take  the  car  away.  In  due  course  the  check  was  returned 
marked  "no  funds,"  and  as  the  man  could  not  be  located  the  dealer  made 
claim  under  the  theft  portion  of  his  automobile  policy  and  collected  a  total 
loss  from  the  company,  including  the  amount  of  the  check.  Such  cases 
are  becoming  more  frequent  and  the  dealer  less  careful  in  the  selection  of 
his  time  sales,  and  I  believe  the  policy  should  be  made  to  either  specifically 
include  or  exclude  this  particular  condition. 

The  standard  form  of  collision  rider,  which  has  proven  unprofitable  to 
most  companies,  should,  I  believe,  be  revised  and  the  word  ' 'collision' ' 
fully  defined.  The  present  clause  does  not  describe  the  curbing  as  a  part 
of  the  roadbed,  within  the  meaning  of  the  automobile  policy,  and  no 
recovery  can  be  had  for  a  collision  therewith. — 86  S.  E.  335. 
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We  find  an  automobile  had  been  driven  down  a  roadway,  skidden  so 
that  the  rear  wheels  were  thrust  across  a  granitoid  guttering  20  inches  wide 
and  three  inches  deep,  adjacent  to  the  roadway,  and  thence  across  a  level 
grass  plot  adjoining,  2  feet  wide,  where  it  collided  with  a  granitoid  side- 
walk, which  was  6  inches  above  the  grass  plot,  causing  damages.  The 
court  held  the  guttering  and  sidewalk  were  not  a  portion  of  the  roadbed 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  and  that  ambiguous  language  in  an 
insurance  contract  is  to  be  construed  against  the  insurance  company  who 
incorporated  it,  to  the  end  of  effectuating  the  insurance  and  protecting  the 
insured. 

Notwithstanding  these  rulings,  it  is  customary  for  companies  on  this 
Coast  to  pay  damages  done  by  the  automobile  skidding  into  the  curb,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  rider  does  not  specifically  exclude  the  curbing 
as  a  part  of  the  roadbed.  Much  annoyance  could  be  saved  the  companies 
should  the  collision  clause  be  made  more  specific  and  exclude  damage 
done  through  upset,  or  by  the  machine  going  over  a  bank,  or  damage  done 
when  a  wheel  drops  into  a  road  depression,  unless  the  machine  first 
strikes  some  movable  or  immovable  object. 

In  all  probability  the  greatest  problem  for  the  automobile  underwriter's 
consideration  is  the  moral  hazard,  which,  although  hidden,  is  more  or  less 
present  in  most  automobile  risks  and  prone  to  appear  when  least  expected. 
Unlike  property  of  a  stationary  character,  such  as  a  building,  the  motor 
car  suffers  a  depreciation  in  commercial  value  immediately  after  it  is  used 
by  a  purchaser,  and  when  a  machine  is  insured  against  damage  by  fire  or 
collision,  and  a  claim  arises,  the  insuring  company  is  called  upon  to  pay  on 
the  cost  basis  of  new  parts  and  equipment,  even  though  the  machine  be 
several  years  old.  Thus  the  opportunity  for  fraudulent  claims  is  so  great 
that  the  moral  hazard  becomes  a  serious  element  of  consideration. 

Again,  under  the  theft  portion,  the  insured  may  wear  out  a  set  of  tires, 
make  claim  under  the  automobile  policy  and  receive  full  indemnification. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  temptation  and  an  easy  matter,  where  the 
car  is  well  insured  as  to  value,  to  set  the  carburetor  so  as  to  cause  a 
back  -  fire  and  then  the  destruction  of  the  machine  becomes  only 
a  matter  of  course  on  some  lonely  road  late  at  night  should  the  owner  so 
desire. 

It  has  been  said  that,  instead  of  underwriting  the  automobile,  we  were 
virtually  underwriting  the  assured,  and,  judging  from  many  of  our  first 
losses,  this  was  certainly  correct.  This  condition  was  brought  to  me 
forcibly  during  my  recent  trip  to  New  York  City,  where  I  found  companies, 
almost  without  exception,  writing  large  lines  on  motorcars  which  were  no 
longer  manufactured,  also  accepting  as  high  as  $2,500  insurance  on  cars  of 
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very  old  vintage,  risks  which  we  would  not  accept  here  except  for  a  very 
limited  amount,  if  at  all.  The  reason  given  for  these  large  lines  in  the 
East,  was  that  the  cars  were  well  owned,  the  records  show  these  risks, 
although  quite  old,  have  proven  profitable  to  the  insuring  companies. 

I  have  read  that  in  Switzerland  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  an 
accident  policy  be  a  part  of  every  motor  license  issued,  covering  all  damages 
that  an  automobile  is  likely  to  inflict  on  other  users  of  the  Swiss  highways, 
and  one  must  present  a  receipt  from  one  of  a  selected  number  of  insurance 
companies  before  a  license  to  circulate  is  granted.  The  policy  which  this 
receipt  indicates  is  part  of  the  license  to  operate  the  automobile.  This 
provision  not  only  is  a  protection  to  the  user  of  the  Swiss  roads  who  may 
suffer  damage  from  automobiles,  but  is  almost  equally  a  protection  for  the 
automobilists  themselves,  for  the  legal  staff  and  adjusters  of  the  insurance 
companies  see  to  it,  in  their  own  interest,  that  no  false  claims  for  damages 
are  allowed.  Moreover,  there  is  no  better  check  against  reckless  driving 
than  this  compulsory  insurance  provision  has  turned  out  to  be.  The 
insurance  companies  can,  of  course,  refuse  insurance  to  an  undesirable 
risk.  This  automatically  deprives  such  a  person  of  a  license  to  drive  his 
automobile,  or  to  drive  any  other  person's  automobile  for  hire.  Since  the 
insurance  companies  are  private  corporations  they  are  perfectly  within 
their  rights  in  refusing  bad  risks  and  the  government  officials  are  saved 
much  annoyance  and  many  disagreeable  moments,  while  no  favoritism 
enters  into  the  purely  business  transaction.  So  well  have  the  Swiss  been 
satisfied  with  the  w?orking  of  this  part  of  their  automobile  law  that  it  seems 
only  wise  that  we,  who  are  such  extensive  users  of  automobiles,  should  at 
least  study  such  a  provision  with  the  idea  of  adapting  it  to  our  own 
conditions  and  putting  it  into  use. 

The  English  form  of  automobile  coverage  is  less  restricted  than  ours  and 
from  the  prospectus  of  the  British  Crown  Assurance  Corporation  of  London 
we  find  a  wide  difference  in  the  methods  of  handling  automobile  risks. 
The  car  is  covered  while  being  driven  by  any  licensed  and  competent 
driver.  The  insured  is  indemnified  under  public  liability  section  while 
driving  any  car  of  not  greater  horse  power  than  that  insured.  Repairs  of 
an  urgent  nature,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  may  be  executed 
without  the  corporation's  consent  up  to  a  limit  of  $50.  If  the  car  is  sold 
the  policy  can  be  transferred  to  the  new  owner  without  extra  charge  and 
without  loss  of  bonus.  The  insurance  may  be  transferred  by  endorsement 
to  any  other  car.  Replacement  value  can  be  agreed  upon  by  arrangement, 
subject  to  a  15  per  cent  annual  depreciation  clause.  The  risk  of  mechani- 
cal breakdown  is  included  to  the  extent  that  loss,  injury  or  damage  by 
accidental  collision  resulting  from  mechanical  breakage  is  covered   by  the 
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policy.  The  corporation  undertakes  at  its  own  expense  the  defense  of  any 
police  court  proceedings  taken  against  the  insured,  or  any  licensed  or  com- 
petent person  driving  with  his  consent  in  respect  of  any  accident  covered 
by  the  policy.  The  costs  of  protection  and  removal  to  the  nearest  repairers 
following  damage  is  covered  by  policy.  Damage  to  tires,  caused  by  side 
slips,  application  of  brakes  or  otherwise,  is  covered  when  insured  car  is 
damaged,  and  finally  the  corporation  will  represent  the  insured  or  any 
licensed  and  competent  person  driving  with  his  consent  at  any  inquest  or 
fatal  accident  inquiry. 

From  the  very  first,  the  better  companies  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  competition  of  London  Lloyds,  Mutual  Inter  -  insurers,  reciprocal 
exchanges  and  auto  clubs,  under  various  names  and  combinations,,  all 
offering  great  rate  inducements,  especially  the  Inter-insurers  who  advertise 
that,  by  eliminating  agency  expenses,  officers'  salaries,  advertising 
appropriations  and  profits,  they  were  in  a  position  to  furnish  automobile 
protection  at  a  cost  at  least  30  per  cent  below  existing  rates.  The  most 
noticeable  instance  of  this  kind  in  this  field  is  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California,  operated  as  an  inter-insurance  exchange,  which  is  an 
organization  with  a  manager  who  is  an  attorney  in  fact  for  the  members. 
This  method  is  an  admixture  of  the  Lloyds  and  mutual  systems.  It  differs 
from  Lloyds  in  that  it  insures  only  its  members,  not  the  public;  and  from 
the  mutual  in  that  the  liability  of  its  members  is  several,  not  joint.  The 
premiums  are  charged  to  the  club  members  at  stock  company  rates,  and 
the  savings,  if  there  are  any,  are  returned  to  them  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
The  manager's  percentage  (usually  25  or  30  per  cent)  is  based  on  the  stock 
company  rate,  not  on  the  reduced  rate  in  case  there  is  a  saving.  The  club 
members  are  liable  to  assessment  up  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  stock 
company  rate,  and  when  assessments  become  necessary  the  manager 
profits  thereby  since  his  percentage  is  based  on  all  moneys  received. 

AVe  have  another  example  in  the  California  State  Automobile 
Association  Inter-Insurance  Bureau,  commonly  known  as  the  California 
State  Automobile  Club,  but  as  this  concern  has  been  in  operation  only  a 
short  time  and  their  operations  limited,  I  do  not  know  just  what  success, 
if  any,  they  may  have  had.  We  already  have  heard  of  several  of  these 
rate  cutters  meeting  with  financial  difficulties  through  their  operations  in 
automobile  insurance.  At  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  after  fifteen  months  of 
operation,  a  garage  loss  put  the  Oregon  Automobile  Mutual  Association 
out  of  business.  The  Insurance  Commissioner,  taking  charge,  levied  an 
assessment  on  members,  wTho  have  paid  80  per  cent  of  the  claims.  AJs6, 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  Automobile  Mutual  Fire  got  severely  burned 
during    1913;    loss   amounting  to  §b,ioo,  the  premium   income  to  $7 
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The  total  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $13,034,  while  the  total  income 
was  $12,217.  It  does  not  take  much  of  a  mathematician  to  figure  out  that 
at  this  rate  the  Iowa  Automobile  Mutual  is  headed  for  the  grave-yard, 
already  over-crowded  with  mutual  "hopes." 

Another  automobile  insurance  writing  concern  was  the  Property 
Underwriters'  Association,  which  has  been  ordered  by  the  California 
Insurance  Commissioner  to  cease  accepting  business,  it  being  claimed  by 
the  department  that  this  concern  was  in  bad  shape  financially  and  was 
without  means  to  meet  its  obligations,  as  well  as  conducting  business  in 
violation  of  the  State  insurance  law.  The  Property  Underwriters 
commenced  business  in  June,  1913,  and  were  principally  known  for  the 
very  low  rates  offered  on  all  lines  of  automobile  insurance.  This,  naturally, 
caused  their  ruin  and  their  operations  are  now  a  matter  of  history. 

The  method  of  rating  automobiles  has  also  gone  through  many  changes 
and  a  number  of  different  basic  principles  have  been  tried  out,  and  it  was 
found  desirable  that  an  automobile  conference  be  formed  similar  in 
application  to  that  of  the  Fire  Board,  until  now  practically  the  entire 
country  is  governed  by  various  associations,  all  closely  affiliated  with  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  uniform  policy  forms  and  clauses,  to 
gather  statistics  and  make  investigations  concerning  hazards,  as  a  guide  to 
underwriting  by  its  various  members,  also  to  furnish  advisory  rates  to  its 
members  covering  general  or  special  classes  of  business  or  individual  risks 
wherever  such  rates  were  not  prohibited  by  law. 

Here  we  have  the  Pacific  Coast  Automobile  Underwriters'  Conference, 
of  which  practically  all  automobile  writing  companies  are  members,  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  has  been  derived  therefrom,  particularly  through  the 
Theft  Committee's  work. 

Theft  losses  became  so  frequent  that  the  companies  were  called  on  to 
pay  total  losses  in  an  alarming  manner,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Theft 
Committee  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  and  was  given  permission 
by  the  Association  to  employ  an  officer  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
running  down  of  thieves  that  it  was  possible  to  break  up  several  gangs 
dealing  in  stolen  cars  and  equipment. 
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The  President— Gentlemen,  we  have  listened  to  Mr.  Stone's 
paper  on  "The  Development  of  Automobile  Insurance."  I 
believe  it  is  the  second  paper  of  its  kind  on  that  subject  that  has 
been  delivered  before  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  of  the  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe,  has  prepared  a  paper  on  "Loose  Adjustments.''  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  read  this  paper.  It  is  right  to  the  point.  It 
is  a  burning  question  and  he  has  certainly  burned  it  in. 


LOOSE  ADJUSTMENTS 

By    Thomas    H.    Anderson,    Assistant    Manager    Liverpool    &    London    &    Globe 
Insurance   Company,   Limited 

That  there  has  grown  up  in  late  years,  in  connection  with  the  fire 
insurance  business,  the  deplorable  practice  of  not  giving  proper  attention 
to  the  adjustment  of  losses,  I  do  not  believe  will  be  seriously  denied  by 
any  thoughtful  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  business,  and  I  know  no  better 
term  to  describe  this  practice  than  the  words,  "loose  adjustments." 

Just  to  what  extent  this  unwholesome  practice  has  increased  the 
amount  of  fire  insurance  losses  paid  annually  in  this  country  over  and 
above  actual  values  destroyed,  can  not  be  measured  in  any  degree  of 
positiveness,  or  even  intelligently  approximated.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, by  students  of  our  business  that  the  unnecessary  waste  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  direction  is  considerable,  outside  of  the  important 
factor  that  loose  and  careless  adjustments  of  claims  for  fire  losses  is  the 
one  best  reason  for  the  existence  of  arson  rings,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
consequent  cause  of  the  actual  destruction  of  values,  the  cost  of  which 
must,  ultimately,  be  borne  by  the  insuring  public. 

Let  us  assume,  for  argument,  that  the  losses  paid  by  the  Stock  Com- 
panies could  be  reduced  by  careful  and  proper  adjustments  of  all  claims 
to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  all  good  conscience  this  is 
a  conservative  guess  and  probably  is  much  less  than  the  facts,  if  we 
knew  them,  would  warrant.  On  that  basis  a  saving  to  the  companies 
during  1914  would  have  been  made  of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars — 
quite  a  tidy  sum  to  be  added  to  the  profits — and  in  the  year  mentioned 
would  have  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  red  figures  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  the  companies  during  that  period.     But  may   we 
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not  seriously  question  the  correctness  of  5  per  cent  as  an  estimate  of  what 
might  have  been  saved  by  careful  and  proper,  instead  of  loose  adjust- 
ments of  claims. 

My  own  experience  in  handling  losses,  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  has  resulted  in  a  quite  positive  opinion  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  too  low  and  too  conservative  an  estimate  of 
claims  paid  that  should  not  have  been  paid  at  all,  and  for  fires  caused  by 
loose  adjustments,  as  well  as  for  amounts  paid  over  and  above  actual 
values  destroyed.  If  it  only  is  approximately  5  per  cent,  that  is  enough 
to  make  reforms  in  adjustments  the  most  important  question  for  consid- 
eration at  present  before  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  but  if  the  per- 
centage is  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent — more  probably  nearer  the  last  named, 
than  5  per  cent — the  loose  adjustment  of  losses  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  therein  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  general 
public's  lack  of  sympathy  with  our  methods,  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  integrity,  which  has  resulted  in  hostile  legislation  and  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Governments  to  take  out  of  our  hands  the  control 
of  our  own  affairs. 

In  our  daily  activities,  it  is  quite  the  style,  just  now,  to  mention 
''en  passant"  the  evil  of  loose  adjustments  and  bemoan  the  fact,  and 
then  we  go  back  to  our  desks  and  do,  each  of  us,  our  own  little  share  in 
perpetuating  that  evil. 

One  of  the  really  serious  troubles  with  us  fire  insurance  men,  is  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  theories  we  have  gotten  between  our  teeth  and  can  not 
get  rid  of,  that  we  express  in  epigrams  that  are  not  only  trite,  but  some- 
what untrue.  For  example,  a  group  of  us  dispose  of  this  important  sub- 
ject with  a  shrug  and  the  statement,  "Insurance  is  a  tax,"  the  idea  being 
that  it  is  up  to  the  public  to  take  care  of  that  tax.  Insurance  is  not  a 
tax  any  more  than  the  cost  of  bread  is  a  tax.  A  tax  is  an  enforced  pro- 
portional contribution  levied  by  the  State,  and  when  the  layman  and  the 
politician  hear  some  of  us  say  that  insurance  is  a  tax,  and  knowing  that 
taxes  can  only  be  levied  by  the  State,  they  proceed  to  try  to  pass  laws 
to  have  the  Government  control  the  insurance  tax  by  taking  away  from 
us  the  right  to  administer  the  business  of  our  principals,  the  Insurance 
Companies. 

Another  group  of  us  have  another  theory  and  another  epigram  to 
express  it  to  the  effect  that  "Insurance  Companies  do  not  pay  losses." 
I  have  been  guilty  of  this  one  myself,  but  "never  again."  Insurance 
Companies  do  not  pay  losses  in  about  the  same  way  that  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  does  not  pay  wages  to  its  employees. 
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Another  trite  and  worn-out  phrase  is,  that  "Insurance  Companies 
are  only  distributing  centers/'  Insurance  Companies  are  distributing 
centers  in  just  about  the  same  way  that  a  department  store  is  a  dis- 
tributing center,  with  a  slight  difference  in  shade  in  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution. No  one,  I  am  sure,  has  yet  heard  of  a  department  store  dis- 
tributing at  the  rate  of  48  inches  to  the  yard,  or  20  ounces  to  the  pound, 
or  6  quarts  to  the  gallon,  in  order  to  get  customers  and  increase  the 
volume  of  business  done. 

The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  an  Insurance  Company  is  to 
pay  losses.  The  normal  amount  of  losses  of  a  successfully  conducted 
Insurance  Company,  over  a  term  of  years,  is  about  55  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  premiums  collected.  The  other  45  cents  must  be  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  conducting  the  business.  A  sufficient  profit  must  be 
secured  to  build  up  reserves  against  conflagrations  and  pay  a  fair  in- 
terest return  on  the  capital  invested.  Of  this  45  cents,  about  40  cents 
is  necessary  for  expenses,  and  of  this  40  cents  for  expenses,  about  32  or 
33  cents,  including  agency  commissions  and  brokerage,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  companies.  Around  and  about  these  32  or  33  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  premiums  collected  the  companies,  through  their  boards, 
associations  and  bureaus,  have  thrown  every  known  safeguard  to  guar- 
antee that  the  expenses  represented  thereby  are  kept  within  bounds,  and 
that  competition  between  companies  in  the  matter  of  expenses  shall  not  be 
permitted.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  companies,  through  their  boards, 
or  associations,  throwing  safeguards  around  the  55  cents  paid  out  in 
losses,  and  making  rules  to  prevent  competition  between  companies  in 
the  matter  of  loss  adjustments?  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  scourge 
of  loose  adjustments  has  become  so  generally  felt  that  within  the  past 
year  a  committee  composed  of  some  of  the  best  and  biggest  men  intel- 
lectually in  our  business  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  question  and 
suggest  reforms  in  loss  adjustments.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  last  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Southeastern  Under- 
writers' Association  on  this  subject: 

"All  of  these  gentlemen  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  work  they  have  to  take  up,  and  the  correspondence  with  them,  and 
others,  has  plainly  indicated  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  undertaking  re- 
forms in  our  loss  adjustments.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  has  come  to  me 
from  several  sources  that  the  movement  should  be  national  in  its  scope, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  me  to  go  outside  of  our  mem- 
bership to  make  appointments.  However,  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
best   to   make   a   beginning   with   our  members,   and,   when   the   work    is 
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sufficiently  advanced,  we  can  then  consider  the  advisability  of  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  underwriters  in  other  sections." 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  trouble  is  general  and  not  confined 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Everything  that  happens  is  the  result  of  a  cause,  and  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  the  deplorable  practice  of  loose  adjustments  of  loss 
claims.  We  know  that  the  adjusters,  however  incompetent  they  may  be, 
who  make  loose  adjustments,  are  not  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible  for 
the  blight  they  are  casting  on  the  business.  The  responsibility  lies  with 
the  companies.  The  work  of  the  adjusters  and  the  character  of  men 
who  are  employed  as  such  is  a  reflection  of  the  wishes  of  the  managers. 
If  the  companies  should  require  proper  and  careful  adjustment  of  all 
their  claims  before  payment  of  same  is  made,  there  are  a  few  adjusters, 
maybe  more  than  a  limited  few,  who  are  now  enjoying  a  lucrative  in- 
come, acquired  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  without  any  responsi- 
bilities, that  would  have  to  adopt  other  and  more  strenuous  means  of 
earning  an  honest  dollar  than  agreeing  to  a  basis  of  settlement  to  please 
the  agent  and  claimant,  and  then  making  up  that  kind  of  loss  statement 
in  proof  of  the  claim  that  will  pass  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  wisest 
loss  clerk,  or  general  adjuster,  in  the  business.  Quite  an  art,  that  of 
shaping  up  a  loss  statement  so  as  to  make  lump  settlements  look  like  an 
adjustment.     Continuous  practice,  however,  makes  artists  of  us  all. 

But  the  cause  of  all  this — wherein  are  we  to  find  the  reason  for  this 
deplorable  practice  that  the  companies  have  been  winking  at,  and  by 
reason  of  such  winking,  are  responsible  for?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  many  of  our  friends  is  another  epigram,  trite,  and  in  my 
opinion  quite  untrue — "Greed  for  business."  Only  last  week  a  manager 
friend  of  mine  explained  the  whole  matter  to  his  own  satisfaction  by 
saying,  "Greed  for  business  is  the  trouble."  I  do  not  believe  that  greed 
for  business  would  cause  any  man  to  enter  into  that  kind  of  competition, 
which  is  bound  to  cause  his  business  to  slowly  bleed  to  death.  That  is 
not  greed — it's  foolishness. 

The  loose  adjustment  of  losses,  therefore,  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely 
the  result  of  so-called  competition  within  the  agency  that  is  not  competi- 
tion at  all,  but  sheer  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  and  truck- 
ling to  the  threats  of  the  premium  producer.  In  this  connection,  a  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  one  of  our  largest  companies  said  to  me  recently, 
"The  average  adjuster  can  not  make  a  living  unless  he  stands  in  with 
the  local  agents."  For  all  of  which  the  agents  and  brokers  are  not  to  be 
altogether   blamed,  because   the   companies   have,   by   their   acquiescence, 
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taught  them  the  trick  of  interfering  with  adjustments,  as  necessary  to 
preserve  their  own  interests.  We  are  all  human  and  one  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  outcome  is  hardly  the  proper  person  to  represent  the  other 
side  of  a  controversy,  which  is  the  practical  result  of  permitting  agents 
and  brokers  to  interfere  in  any  measure  with  the  work  of  the  adjuster. 

I  have  it  upon  undoubted  authority  that  there  are  some  important 
agencies  on  this  Coast  which  have  been  furnished  by  their  companies 
with  books  of  blank  loss  drafts  aud  given  the  authority  to  settle  any  loss 
for  such  companies  as  may  occur  through  their  agencies.  This  is  very 
unusual  and  is  only  mentioned  here  to  illustrate  that  competition  in  the 
loose  adjustment  of  losses  will  always  be  met  by  the  other  companies  in 
the  agency,  and  is  bound  to  result  in  harm,  not  only  to  the  companies 
represented  by  such  an  agency,  but  to  the  business  as  a  whole.  The 
knowledge  that  certain  agents  have  authority  of  this  kind  causes  every 
other  agent,  at  least  in  that  community,  to  seek  the  same  privilege  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  the  war  goes  merrily  on.  I  insist,  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  real  competition,  but  is  the  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  that  makes  our  business  an  object  of  derision  and  causes  the 
public  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  of  our  acts. 

Speaking  of  a  kind  of  competition  that  is  indulged  in  by  the  com- 
panies, I  will  quote  from  a  paper  on  "Discrimination  and  Co-operation 
in  Fire  Insurance  Eating,"  by  Lester  W.  Zartman,  Assistant  Professor 
in  Political  Economy  in  Yale  University,  as  follows: 

"There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  business  of  a  company;  one 
way  is  to  cut  rates,  and  the  other  is  to  increase  commissions.  In  many 
cases  the  latter  method  is  more  successful  than  the  former;  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  true  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  agencies.  Instead  of  a  company  having  in  a  city  an  agent 
who  represents  it  exclusively,  it  has  one  who  may  represent  a  dozen  of 
its  most  powerful  competitors.  This  is  a  situation — a  number  of  rivals 
having  a  common  representative — found  in  few  other  businesses,  and  the 
result  is  competition  for  business  within  the  agency.  If  this  is  un- 
checked, it  takes  the  form  of  giving  larger  commissions  for  business.  A 
local  agent  controls  a  certain  number  of  risks;  a  special  agent  may  stir 
him  up  to  solicit  more  risks  and  thus  increase  his  company's  business,  or 
the  special  may  offer  more  commission  to  increase  his  company's  busi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  competing  companies  in  the  same  agency.  The 
competing  companies  retaliate  by  likewise  increasing  commissions,  and 
the  war  goes  on  until  all,  or  even  more  than  all,  the  profits  go  to  the 
agents  in  the  shape  of  commissions.  A  union  among  the  companies  to 
regulate  commissions  has  to  be  formed,  or  all  will  become  bankrupt." 
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This  is  the  kind  of  competition  that  is  responsible  for  the  loose 
adjustment  of  losses  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  com- 
panies will  co-operate,  not  only  to 

Begulate  rates, 

To  secure  effective  and  economical  supervision  of  risks, 

To  study  hazards, 

To  repress  incendiarism, 
but   to    regulate   the   adjustment   of   losses   and   the   employment    of   ad- 
justers. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  it  was  my  original  intention  to  stick  closely 
to  my  text  and  not  to  discuss  the  relativity  of  loose  underwriting  to 
loose  adjustments.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  however,  the  present 
Fire  Marshal  of  the  City  of  Portland,  who  has  by  his  good  work  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies as  well,  has  pulled  off  quite  a  sensational  stunt  in  securing  large 
amounts  of  insurance  in  twenty  or  more  companies  on  property  that  did 
not  exist,  in  order  to  prove  the  theory  that  over-insurance,  and  what 
might  be  called  loose  underwriting,  is  responsible  for  the  crime  of  arson 
and  for  the  existence  of  organized  arson  gangs  that  make  it  a  business 
to  burn  property  for  the  insurance  money. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  that,  without  over-insurance,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  burn  property  for  the  insurance  money,  and 
that  over-insurance  as  a  result  of  greed  for  commissions,  is  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  factors  in  our  business,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is 
practically  possible  for  the  Insurance  Companies  to  prevent  over-insur- 
ance, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  information  concerning  the  value 
of  the  property  to  be  insured,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  only 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  such  property,  and  that,  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  Insurance  Companies  to  secure  an  actual  knowledge  of 
values  to  be  insured,  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  be  greater  than  the 
present  cost  of  insurance.  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
panies to  prohibit  their  agents  from  issuing  policies  to  persons  not  known 
to  them  and  to  those  who  can  not  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  proper 
people  with  whom  to  do  business. 

I  protest,  therefore,  that  it  is  perfectly  correct  and  proper  to  apply 
the  old  maxim,  "Caveat  emptor,"  to  him  who  buys  insurance  with  the 
intention  to  defraud.  "Let  the  buyer  beware"  when  he  secures  over- 
insurance  and  attempts  to  collect  insurance  on  values  that  are  not  de- 
stroyed. The  only  way  that  we  can  make  him  beware  and  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  criminality,  is  by  careful  investigation 
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of  his  claim  and  the  origin  of  the  loss,  and  by  declining  to  adjust  the 
"laim  for  more  than  the  value  destroyed,  or  by  declining  to  pay  anything 
whatever  where  there  is  evidence  of  fraud.  We  can  not  control,  in  any 
positive  way,  over-insurance  of  property,  but  we  can  control,  if  we  only 
would,  the  adjustment  of  losses,  and  in  that  way  make  over-insurance  an 
unprofitable  game. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  found  that  a  most 
interesting  paper,  indeed,  and  one  that  should  invite  discussion. 

Mr.  Burke — Mr.  President,  unfortunately  I  was  not  here  in 
time  to  hear  all  of  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  subject  that  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  insurance  fraternity  than  the  paper  just 
read  and  it  should  not  pass  without  full  discussion.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  losses  are  not  adjusted  the  way  they  should  be,  and 
many  times  it  is  the  fault  of  the  manager  because  of  the  fact,  as 
somebody  stated  yesterday,  that  managers  criticised  the  adjusters' 
expense  bills.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  crime,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  than  such  an  attitude.  Money  spent  in  the  investigation 
of  a  bad  fire  is  well  invested  because  it  may  stop  fires  in  that 
community.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  get  together.  I  stirred  up 
quite  a  rumpus  last  summer  and  a  great  many  thought  I  was 
meddling  in  something  that  did  not  concern  me,  but  before  I  got 
through  with  my  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  think  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  people  who  concluded  my  position  was 
well  taken.     I  believe  some  good  is  going  to  come  from  it. 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  President  and  friends:  For  the  second  time 
since  I  can  remember,  except  the  earthquake  year,  the  Coast  in 
1915  failed  to  return  a  profit.     There  were  no  conflagrations. 

The  Underwriters  are  out  to  find  out  why. 

This  paper  by  an  Underwriter  is  timely  and  in  order:  it  tells 
the  story  of  the  overpayment  of  losses,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 
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Passing  the  buck  to  the  Adjusters  as  the  guilty  parties  gives 
too  much  credit  to  them  for  the  profits  made  in  other  years;  or 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  Underwriters  take  credit  for  all  of 
the  good  years  and  blame  the  adjusters  for  the  bad  year  ? 

Firebugs  and  arson  rings  are  products  of  careless  underwriting 
followed  by  loose  adjustments. 

The  principle  of  caveat  emptor,  "let  the  buyer  beware,"  is 
kept  in  mind  by  the  firebug  when  he  pays  for  the  bid  of  the 
company  to  buy  his  property  at  two  to  five  times  what  he  could 
sell  it  for  in  the  market. 

He  "bewares"  all  right  by  insisting  on  a  form  of  insurance 
agreement  which  modifies  about  all  of  the  legal  provisions  of  the 
Standard  Form  that  might  enable  the  Adjuster  to  make  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  claim. 

The  paper  gives  many  reasons  for  loose  adjustments  that  are 
traceable  to  the  Underwriter.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  Adjuster 
to  get  a  close  cash  settlement  on  overinsured  property. 

An  Adjuster  who  can  adjust  a  total  loss  of  a  fifteen  year  old 
saw  mill  plant  having  a  book  investment  value  of  $300,000,  that 
would  not  cash  for  over  $100,000,  and  insured  for  $200,000,  for 
$150,000  or  under,  has  not  been  developed  up  to  date. 

Contractors  bidding  on  a  $2,000  or  $3,000  building  from 
plans  and  specifications,  from  wThich  to  get  quantities  and 
qualities,  will  vary  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  estimate. 

When  the  fire  closes  the  bid,  the  Adjuster,  who  is  supposed 
to  stand  between  the  claimant  and  sudden  riches,  finds  himself 
handicapped  by  the  emasculated  policy;  by  the  claimant's 
insistence  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  settlement;  by  the  community 
whose  horror  of  a  welching  in  coin  or  in  time  company,  knows  no 
bounds;  by  the  agent  whose  big  business  will  be  ruined  if  there 
be  any  eelamagoozlin  on  this  loss;  also  by  the  "greed  for 
business"  referred  to,  which  forces  the  office  to  retain,  or  to  gain, 
the  "dollar  for  dollar"  reputation  that  it  may  maintain  its 
standing  in  the  agency ;   and  last  but  not  least,  the  legal  defences 
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in  the  Standard  Form  having  been  attenuated,  he  dare  not  go  to 
law  and  face  the  double-barreled  gun  loaded  for  the  insurance 
bear,  one  barrel  the  jury,  and  the  other  the  court. 

He  must  make  the  best  settlement  possible  and  pays  too 
much. 

Blaming  the  Adjuster  for  the  arson  rings  burning  the 
property  to  get  money  is  like  blaming  the  coroner  for  murder, 
who  passes  on  the  corpse  of  the  victim  who  was  murdered  for  his 
money. 

Years  ago  the  companies  made  money  on  cotton-lined,  stove- 
piped  frames,  frame  ranges  and  contents  of  all  classes  of  risks, 
preferred,  non-preferred,  reputable  and  disreputable. 

Made  money  on  stove-pipe  frame  towns  that  looked  like  a 
Mississippi  river  steamboat  landing. 

The  policies  were  written  on  application,  rates  were  made  by 
Books  1,  2,  3  or  4,  the  amount  of  insurance  permitted  on  the 
property  was  named  in  the  policy  at  about  75  per  cent  of  cash 
value;  the  form  of  the  insurance  agreement  was  made  by  the 
underwriter  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  policy  contract ;  the  law 
of  the  policy  contract  was  not  made  to  fit  an  insurance  agreement 
made  up  by  the  insured. 

The  rates  as  made  wrere  adequate  and  stating  the  amount  of 
4 'total  insurance  permitted"  on  the  property,  justified  the  agent  in 
surveying,  the  Examiner  in  inquiring  into,  and  the  Special  in 
inspecting  the  risk  to  fix  the  insurable  limit  and  prevent  overin- 
surance  as  a  temptation  of  the  insured  to  realize  on  the  bid  to 
bridge  over  a  dry  season  or  a  bad  speculation. 

These  methods  paid  a  profit  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Adjusters  frequently  sent  in  total  loss  proofs  where  the  insurance 
was  less  than  the  loss  on  the  property. 

Underwriters  are  taking  chances  of  the  Legislature  adopting 
and  legalizing  their  liberal  forms.      My  estimate  in  my  last  three 
years  in  the  loss  department  was  that  30  per  cent  of  the  1< 
were   on   overinsured   property,    and    bad  losses   are   increasing. 
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I  suggest  as  a  partial  discouragement  of  firebugging,  that 
when  taking  bids  to  buy  property  in  event  of  loss,  Underwriters 
shall  keep  in  mind  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor,  "let  the  buyer 
beware, "  and  should  not  bid  high  enough  to  make  it  profitable 
for  the  insured  to  close  the  deal  by  the  scratch  of  a  match  and 
deliver  the  goods. 

Write  75  per  cent  of  the  cash  value  of  the  property. 

Limit  the  amount  of  total  insurance  on  the  property. 

On  all  products  in  hands  of  producers,  except  wheat  and 
barley  and  oats,  put  on  80  per  cent  loss  clause. 

The  $2  per  ton  reduction  on  hay  put  the  hay  barn  firebug 
out  of  business  and  made  that  bad  hazard  profitable. 

The  %  loss  clause  enforced  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  twenty 
years  ago  made  that  district  profitable  until  it  was  removed. 

Put  watchman  and  sprinkler  "  warranties  "  instead  of 
"promises"  in  the  insurance  agreement.  Get  surveys  and  values 
from  the  agents;  and  inspection  from  the  Special  Agent  or  Board 
Inspector. 

The  Adjuster  wTill  follow  the  instructions  in  the  policy,  will 
clean  up  and  put  the  property  in  order  and  fix  the  loss  on  the 
different  articles  or  properties  by  agreement  or  appraisement;  will 
not  make  lump  settlements  and  will  not  take  over  property 
without  an  appraisement. 

The  Underwriter  will  keep  the  Standard  Form  intact  and  the 
Adjuster  will  follow  the  law  as  laid  down  therein. 

Preparedness  to  eliminate  the  firebug  is  in  order. 

The  commission  that  framed  the  California  Standard  Form 
fire  insurance  policy  consisted  of  one  underwriter,  Wm.  J.  Dutton 
and  eight  representatives  of  other  business,  with  the  legislators 
who  passed  it.  Knowing  the  value  of  "safety  first"  by  keeping 
insurance  below  values,  they  placed  the  "danger  signal, M  '  No 
other  insurance  permitted  except  by  agreement  endorsed  hereon 
or  added  hereto/'  at  the  head  of  the  form. 
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The  underwriters  nullify  this  "safety  first  law''  with  "other 
insurance  permitted"  inserted  in  the  agreement  for  insurance 
without  regard  to  character  of  insured  or  value  of  property. 

This  permit  opens  the  Pandora-box,  letting  loose  the  evils  of 
over-insurance,  firebugs,  arson  rings  and  loose  adjustments. 

Permitting  the  insured  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  amount  he 
shall  place  on  his  property  renders  inquiry  by  the  agent,  the 
special  and  or  the  office  as  to  values,  useless. 

While  the  premiums  on  the  overinsured  property  paid  the 
overinsured  losses  everything  was  lovely,  but  when  the  alchemy 
science  of  transmuting  no  good  property  into  easy  money  became 
an  art  that  a  tyro  could  apply,  the  losses  exceeded  the  income 
and  the  business  became  unprofitable. 

Unless  rates  be  increased,  the  old-time  horse-sense  method  of 
the  Underwriter  limiting  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  property, 
framing  the  insurance  agreement  and  making  the  rate,  must  be 
revived . 

The  applicant  for  insurance  who  will  not  cooperate  with  the 
Underwriters  in  furnishing  values  to  the  agent  or  Special,  or  in 
accepting  forms  that  are  fair  and  equitable,  and  prefers  high  rates 
with  chances  to  realize  a  profit,  to  indemnity  at  fair  rates,  is  not 
wanted  as  a  client  by  any  company. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  we  always  enjoy 
Uncle  Billy's  remarks,  and  we  cannot  expect  anything  but 
defense  of  adjustments  from  him.  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Driffield  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Driffield — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  left  for  me 
to  say.  I  feel  like  a  person  whose  mouth  is  forcibly  shut, 
because  if  I  start  in  to  give  instances  I  am  afraid  I  would  be 
invidious  in  my  comparisons. 

Mr.  Anderson's  paper  is  a  very  interesting  one,  touching,  as 
it  does,  on  careless  underwriting  and  loose  adjustments.  He 
ascribes  the  cause  for  loose  adjustments  to  careless  underwriting. 
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So  far  as  loose  adjustments  are  concerned,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
while  there  are  occasionally  poor  adjustments,  that  losses  have 
never  been  better  adjusted,  and  there  has  never  been  more 
efficiency  in  the  business  than  there  is  today.  I  do  not  think 
the  title  of  Mr.  Anderson's  paper  covers  the  ground.  As  time 
has  gone  along  methods  have  been  evolved  through  education  and 
experience  to  the  present  time,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
losses  are  handled  is,  in  my  opinion,  greater  than  it  ever  was 
before.  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  poor  Adjuster  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  that.  There  is  a  percentage  of  loss  through  loose 
adjustments,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  up  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son's five  per  cent.  The  great  percentage  of  losses  paid  in  excess 
of  what  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  local 
and  Special  Agents  to  get  for  the  insured,  money  with  which  they 
can  placate  the  agents  and  make  a  play  for  more  business. 

The  President — I  might  be  presuming,  gentlemen,  on  my 
position,  in  taking  advantage  of  having  the  last  word  on 
Mr.  Anderson's  paper;  but  while  it  is  a  topic  that  has  invited — 
and  will  continue  to  invite — discussion,  I  nevertheless  believe  in 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  Mr.  Anderson,  more  particularly 
because  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

Our  next  number  on  the  program  is  an  article  on  "Under- 
writing by  Schedule,"  by  Mr.  Edwin  Parrish. 
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UNDERWRITING  BY  SCHEDULE 

By    Edwin  Parrish,    Manager    Niagara    Fire    Insurance   Company 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  state  in  advance  that  my  participation  in  the 
activities  of  this  Association  has  been  very  limited  in  extent,  and  in 
considering  its  membership  my  thoughts  involuntarily  turn  to  a  few 
very  breezy  young  men  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  who  generally  favor  me  with  a  visit  when 
in  San  Francisco,  the  great  attraction  in  our  vicinity  being  not  so  much 
myself  or  our  office,  as  our  immediate  environments.  When,  therefore, 
your  president  calmly  informed  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  provide  some 
of  the  mental  entertainment  for  this  meeting,  my  mind  was  at  once 
directed  toward  special  agents,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
few  remarks  are  intended  for  Special  Agents,  whether  up-to-date,  passe 
or  embryo,  and  not  for  any  blase  Managers,  a  few  of  whom  I  observe 
in  the  audience,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
address   any   remarks   on   this   subject. 

If  five  years  ago  any  underwriter  had  prophesied  a  oo  per  cent  loss 
ratio  on  the  Coast  for  a  year  which  had  produced  no  conflagrations  or 
general  fires,  or  that  the  Pacific  Coast  would  change  from  the  most 
profitable  to  one  of  the  unprofitable  sections  of  the  United  States,  his 
views  would  not  have  been  very  seriously  taken  by  the  majority  of  his 
associates,  but  the  evil  days  are  now  upon  us  and  the  question  is,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Excessive  losses  have  brought  into  existence 
Preventive  Bureaus  and  measures,  public  and  private,  and  we  are  issuing 
publications  appealing  to  everyone  from  school  children  to  inmates  of 
Old  People's  Homes,  in  our  efforts  to  control  fires,  and  incidentally  losses, 
from  the  outside,  so  to  speak,  but  is  there  not  something  which  we  are 
overlooking  inside  of  our  own  lines.  Has  not  the  subordination  of 
individual  and  exaltation  of  class  or  schedule  underwriting  been  carried 
to  excess?  Does  not  our  intense  study  of  rates  lead  us  to  overlook  many 
important  features,  one  of  which  is  that  your  contract  is  with  the  individual 
and  not  with  his  property?  We  have  made  insurance  altogether  too 
easy  for  certain  people,  and  so  changed  our  methods  of  doing  business  as 
to  invite  the  very  troubles  which  now  face  us.  Most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  schedule  or  class  rating,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  that  I  share 
the    opinion    of    the    agent    who    knew    of    schedules    only    as    an    invention 
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of  the  City  Broker,  which  enabled  him  to  take  all  the  large  lines  away 
from  his  country  agent  competitors.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  this 
system  of  determining  rates,  and  in  fact  know  of  no  other  method 
under  which  improvements  or  faults  of  construction  can  be  adequately 
and  properly  recognized,  but  the  very  fact  that  we  do  so  appreciate 
the  vast  amount  of  thought  and  labor  which  have  been  devoted  to  this 
subject  by  our  most  able  underwriters,  leads  us  to  more  readily  accept 
the  results  of  the  application  of  schedules,  as  absolutely  safe  to  follow. 
To  show  how  far  the  idea  may  be  carried,  I  will  refer  just  a  minute 
to  the  latest  book  on  the  subject  "The  Experience  Grading  &  Rating 
Schedule"  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Richards,  who  as  you  all  know  is  a  past  master 
of  the  subject.  Under  this  plan,  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States  would  be  graded  and  classified  from  No.  1,  first-class,  to  No.  10, 
unprotected,  and  I  will  state  here  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  practically 
under  way  a  system  of  grading  towns  having  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Second,  each  of  these  ten  city 
or  town  groups  would  be  separated  into  occupancy  classes  according 
to  the  National  Board  table.  Roughly  speaking,  this  includes  some  five 
hundred  different  classifications,  which  applied  to  the  ten  grades  of  towns 
would  give  you  a  starting  point  of  five  thousand  divisions.  Third,  each 
occupancy  class  would  be  sub-divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  X — fire-proof,  B — brick,  and  F — Frame. 
This  would  give  us  15,000  divisions.  Fourth,  each  of  the  three  groups 
would  be  sub-divided  into  ten  grades  of  quality,  X  buildings  into  ten 
grades,  B  buildings  into  ten  grades,  and  F  buildings  into  ten  grades. 
This  would  give  us  150,000  subdivisions.  Fifth,  having  obtained  the 
final  units,  the  bunding  classes  would  have  each  of  their  ten  grades  of 
buildings  sub-divided  into  ten  contents  grades,  and  similarly  the  contents 
classes  would  be  divided  into  ten  building  grades.  This  would  give  us 
1,500,000  subdivisions,  if  we  found  a  risk  of  each  class  in  all  grades 
of  construction,  but  admitting  that  this  would  be  improbable  and  reducing 
the  number  one-third  we  still  have  1,000,000  classes,  seemingly  quite  sufficient 
to  provide  a  rating  basis  for  every  building  in  the  United  States. 
The  scheme  is  indeed  monumental  in  size  and  grand  of  conception,  but 
as  Mr.  Richards  states,  "There  is  no  way  of  pre-determining  the  cost 
of  insuring  a  specific  risk,  and  if  experience  is  to  measure  fire  insur- 
ance costs,  it  will  show  that  a  rate  upon  a  specific  risk  should  be  the 
same  as  the  average  rate  of  its  class.  It  matters  not  how  much  we  may 
refine  that  classification  by  further  subdivision,  the  risks  embraced  in 
(Bach  final  group  would  vary  in  quality  one  from  the  other."     Assuming, 
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for  example,  the  basis  rate  for  ten  grades  of  California  dwelling 
have  been  duly  established,  this  would  not  prevent  a  loss  to  the  com- 
pany which  happened  to  secure  a  little  more  than  its  proportion  of 
Italian  risks  in  Santa  Clara  County,  or  Armenian  dwellings  in  the 
Fresno  district,  and  a  little  less  than  its  proportion  of  dwellings  owned 
by  people  of  other  nationalities,  say  in  Alameda  County.  In  the  early 
days  of  American  underwriting,  the  companies,  due  to  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, necessarily  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  agent,  who 
was  the  judge  not  only  as  to  rate  but  other  features  of  desirability, 
and  performed  many  of  the  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  General  or 
State  Agent.  This  appears  to  have  worked  out  very  well,  the  agent 
recognizing  his  responsibility  and  acquitting  himself  with  honor,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  peculiar  relationship  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  allowed  to  disappear.  As  the  agency  system  was  extended  and 
representatives  without  any  particular  insurance  training,  appointed  at 
smaller  towns,  the  practice  of  issuing  policies  at  the  Head  or  General 
Office  came  in  vogue.  We  had  on  this  Coast,  up  to  not  very  many  years 
ago,  the  well  established  custom  of  signed  applications  when  the  risk 
covered  was  not  shown  on  Sanborn  map;  now  in  most  cases  the  agent 
simply  favors  you  with  the  bare  copy  of  the  policy,  some  companies 
going  so  far  as  to  print  daily  reports  without  the  usual  questions  on 
the  back,  in  order  to  save  the  agent  any  possible  embarrassment  through 
not  answering  same,  and  the  manager  who  is  bold  enough  to  ask  for 
information  is  considered  a  freak:  yet,  who  is  there  amongst  us  who 
does. not  feel  that  many  of  our  losses  could  be  prevented  if  we  -till 
required  the  information  called  for  by  the  daily  report.  Taking  out- 
side or  unprotected  dwellings  as  a  very  typical  class,  eating  into  our 
profits  regularly  year  by  year,  I  believe  the  margin  between  profit  and 
loss  is  represented  by  risks  which  the  agent  himself  would  have  can- 
celled, if  he  had  investigated  closely  enough  to  supply  the  data  which 
our  forms  call  for.  However,  the  practice  of  going  it  blind  is  probably 
too  well  established  to  be  changed  or  corrected,  and  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  as  applied  to  this  assemblage,  is  that  having  to  a  great 
extent  lost  the  benefit  of  the  inspection  and  advice  in  years  gone  by 
supplied  by  our  agents,  also  the  opportunity  of  judging  a  risk  through 
information  contained  in  the  daily  report,  it  is  for  you  Special  Agents 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  more  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion, both  as  to  the  assured  and  the  risk.  Xot  so  many  years  ago  we 
had  on  the  Coast  several  General  Agencies  which  made  a  specialty  ot 
writing  high  rated  business,  on  the  theory  that  the  physical  hazard  waa 
covered  by  the  rate,  and  granting   that   the  percentage  of  moral   hazard 
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to  amount  at  risk  was  about  the  same  for  all  classes,  there  should 
be  more  profit  in  the  high  rates.  This  sounded  very  plausible  and  seemed 
to  work  out  all  right  for  a  few  years,  but  they  are  gone  now  and  in 
their  place  we  hear  of  nothing  but  improved  risks  and  greatly  reduced 
rates,"  and  we  compete  strongly  for  sprinklered  risks,  the  net  rate  on 
which  is  little,  if  any,  higher  than  the  conflagration  rate  for  the  entire 
country.  Possibly  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  this  direction 
and  underwriters  are  again  at  fault.  It  sounds  like  a  comparatively 
simple  proposition  to  say  that  rates  must  be  increased  if  losses  over  a 
series  of  years  are  so  great  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  profit,  but  we 
all  know  the  numerous  objections  and  reasons  urged  against  increasing 
rates  on  any  particular  class,  or  in  any  certain  locality,  and  no  one 
is  more  familiar  than  yourselves  with  the  antagonisms  created  by 
changes  in  rates,  which  on  the  record  are  entirely  justifiable.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  companies  do  not  wish  to  drive  away 
any  business  which  can  be  made  to  yield  a  profit,  yet  it  is  customary 
and  quite  natural  under  our  methods  of  doing  business,  for  agents  to 
criticise  any  line  of  action  tending  to  disturb  their  clients,  and  how 
many  Special  Agents  either  actually  join  in  this  criticism  or  passively 
uphold  it  by  failing  to  come  out  frankly  and  strongly  in  the  companies' 
behalf.  It  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  the  companies  generally,  as  well 
as  the  particular  office  by  which  you  are  employed,  to  uphold  rates 
and  reduce  losses,  not  only  on  your  own  risks  but  those  carried  by  other 
companies  as  well,  by  every  means  within  your  power.  It  takes  both 
training  and  instinct  to  make  a  good  underwriter,  and  there  is  one 
point  standing  out  sharp  and  clear  at  the  present  moment.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  on  this  Coast  when  a  little  moral  courage  and  back- 
bone on  your  part  represented  so  great  a  value  to  the  companies,  never 
has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  to  show  your  individual  underwriting 
ability,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  take  advantage  of  it. 


The  President  —  Gentlemen,  we  have  listened  to  a  very 
practical  and  apt  paper.     I  am  sure  we  are  obliged  to  the   writer. 

Mr.  Jay  W.  Stevens,  Fire  Marshal  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
has  honored  us  by  coming  here  to  address  us.  He  is  well  known 
to  many  of  you  personally,  and  by  reputation  to  us  all.  A  man 
who  works  as  conscientiously,  and   as  energetically,  as  he  does, 
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along  the  lines  he  follows,  is  sure  to  bring  upon  himself  criticism  ; 
but  the  work  that  he  has  been  doing  in  Portland,  hewing  to  the 
line,  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  has  gathered  about 
him  a  coterie  of  supporters  who  are  lending  him  aid  and  encourage- 
ment that  more  than  offsets  the  petty  criticism  of  a  disgruntled 
party  who  perhaps  has  been  hit  with  one  of  the  flying  chips. 

The  actual,  practical,  good  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Stevens 
in  fire  prevention  is  worth  more  than  all  the  papers  and  essays 
and  addresses  on  the  subject. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  Mr.  Stevens. 
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PORTLAND'S  FIRST  YEAR  IN  REAL  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TION  WORK— WHAT   HAS   BEEN   ACCOM- 
PLISHED, HOW  AND  WHY 

By  Jay  W.   Stevens,   Fire    Marshal,    Portland,    Oregon 

Before  I  begin  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  correct  the  President 
on  just  one  statement  that  he  made,  although  I  feel  that  he  went  pretty 
strong  on  the  whole  thing,  and  that  is  this:  He  said  I  was  a  fire  marshal. 
1  am  not  a  fire  marshal,  that  is,  a  real  fire  marshal.  My  position  in 
the  city  of  Portland  is  Second  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department, 
and  my  duties  there  are  to  respond  to  alarms  just  the  same  as  other 
chiefs  of  the  department.  I  do  that  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  then 
I  work  as  fire  marshal  as  a  side  line  and  put  in  overtime  on  that. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  in  coming  here  today  to  tell  you  what 
I  know  about  fire  prevention,  because  we  are  in  the  kindergarten  class 
in  Portland.  We  have  just  started  in.  That  was  not  my  intention 
in  coming  down  here  to  San  Francisco,  where  you  have  a  real  firt 
marshal,  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  job  for  many,  many  years,  and 
given  a  good  account  of  himself,  but  my  object  in  coming  here  was  to 
learn,  and  to  hear  what  the  gentlemen  here  had  to  say,  and  profit  by 
it.  On  that  account  I  may  say  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  papers  immensely.  I  also  came  here  to  tell  you  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  up  in  Portland,  that  is,  what  we  have  started  out  to 
do,  and,  if  possible,  impress  you  with  our  sincerity  along  that  line  and 
thereby  get  your  co-operation  and  support;  and  unless  I  do  that  this 
morning,  then  my  efforts  and  my  trip  to  San  Francisco  are  all  in  vain. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  fire  loss  of  1914  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  You  all  know  as  much  about  the  loss  in  Portland 
in  1914  as  I  do.  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  for  us  to  even  think  about. 
The  fact  is  the  loss  ran  up  to  more  than  $6.50  per  capita,  in  addition 
to  there  being  a  per  capita  tax  of  $2.39  for  fire  protection  and,  in  addi- 
tion, approximately  $6.00  per  capita  paid  out  for  fire  insurance,  making 
a  total  of  more  than  $15.00  per  capita  for  fire  protection,  insurance  and 
losses.  Now,  this  brought  the  people  to  an  understanding  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  it  fell  upon  the  Public  Safety  Commission  t» 
make   the   first   move.     They   had   a   city   ordinance   passed   creating   the 
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position  of  fire  marshal,  and  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  picked 
for  that  place,  but  the  city  authorities  did  not  feel  at  that  time  the 
place  was  important  enough  that  I  should  dispense  with  my  regular 
duties  as  battalion  chief  in  the  Fire  Department,  but  that  I  could  fill 
both  places.  In  fact,  they  must  have  thought  I  could  fill  both  places 
as  the  fire  marshal  position  would  not  be  of  very  much  consequence.  Of 
course,  at  that  particular  time  we  were  up  against  something  that  the 
whole  country  was,  namely,  business  depression.  Rents  were  down  and 
property  was  vacant.  We  have  in  Portland,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  cities  of  the  United  States,  for  many  reasons,  principally 
on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  frame  construction  on  the  water- 
front, and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  prevailing  east  wind  during  the 
dry  season  of  the  summer  and  of  the  winter,  (Laughter).  That  was 
not  said  as  a  joke.  I  was  sincere  when  I  said  the  dry  season  of  the 
winter.  What  I  mean  is  this:  As  I  see  I  must  explain  myself  when 
I  say  "dry  season  of  the  winter  in  Portland,"  I  mean  this,  that  usually 
during  the  winter  season  we  have  possibly  two  or  three  weeks  of  cold 
weather;  during  that  time  we  have  no  rains  to  speak  of,  and  very 
seldom  much  snow.  It  has  been  quite  different  there  in  the  past  two 
weeks;  but  during  that  time  we  have  very  strong  east  winds,  which  dry 
things  up,  and  we  have  the  same  dry  condition  then  that  we  have  in  the 
summer  time,  even  worse.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  dry  season  during 
the  winter.  Then  another  thing  we  have  in  Portland  is  narrow  streets 
and  lack  of  alleys  and  unless  a  person  has  fought  fires  you  have  no  idea 
what  the  lack  of  alleys  means  to  the  Fire  Department.  If  fires  start 
in  the  rear  of  basements,  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  at  them  and  that 
is  from  the  front.  You  have  to  go  in  and  eat  the  smoke  and  take  it  out 
with  you.  If  there  is  an  alley  you  can  get  at  it  from  both  sides.  I  had 
that  thing  demonstrated  to  me  last  year  in  Chicago,  where  they  have 
alleys  in  all  of  the  blocks.  Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  cause  our 
high  loss  in  Portland.  Another  thing  was  lack  of  systematic  inspection, 
law  enforcement  and  lack  of  investigation  of  fires. 

The  city  thought  enough  of  my  appointment  as  fire  marshal  to  appro- 
priate money  to  send  me  on  a  tour  of  inspection  so  that  I  might  learn 
a  few  things  before  I  started  out.  They  sent  me  on  a  three-months'  tour 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  they  appropriated  $100  to  help  cover  my  ex- 
penses. Some  of  the  local  agents  raised  a  fund  of  $150  to  go  with  that, 
so  I  had  $250  to  start  upon  my  tour  of  the  East.  I  made  the  trip,  and 
during  that  time  I  got  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  met  such 
men  as  Chief  Kenlon  of  New  York,  and  Chief  John  McDonald  of  Chicago, 
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who  is  one  of  the  greatest  fire  prevention  men  in  the  country.  One  of 
the  things  that  Chief  Kenlon  asked  me  was  if  I  had  ever  had  any  prac- 
tical fire  experience.  I  told  him  eleven  years.  He  asked  me  who  I  was 
going  to  use  on  my  inspection  work,  and  I  told  him  the  uniformed  men 
of  the  Fire  Department.  The  third  question  he  asked  me  was  if  I  would 
be  hampered  by  politics.  I  told  him  I  was  sure  I  would  not  be  by  the 
present  administration  and  that  was  the  extent  of  my  appointment.  He 
says:  "You  are  on  the  right  track,  go  ahead,  but  you  need  not  expect 
results  for  three  years." 

Chief  Kenlon  said  in  an  address  before  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Engineers  that  fire  protection  was  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections:  First,  the  regulation  of  the  building  construc- 
tion, which  we  all  know  is  very  necessary;  regulating  the  storage  of  com- 
bustibles and  explosives,  which  is  also  very  necessary,  and  the  third  and 
the  last,  good  housekeeping. 

Before  you  start  on  fire  prevention  you  must  have  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  in  mind.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  create  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  fire  prevention — bring  the  facts  home  to  the  people. 

When  I  returned  to  Portland  and  started  in,  that  is  the  one  thing 
that  I  started  out  to  do.  Never  before,  up  to  until  that  time,  had  I  faced 
an  audience  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  time  I  almost  died  of  stage 
fright,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  was  going  to  be  fire  marshal, 
and  if  there  was  any  one  thing  I  must  do  to  get  results  it  was  this,  so 
I  just  made  up  my  mind  to  face  it  regardless. 

I  then  started  the  organization  of  a  fire  prevention  bureau.  All 
I  had  was  a  sheet  of  paper  which  they  called  a  fire  marshal's  ordinance. 
No  funds  appropriated  and  no  office  to  work  in,  but  I  started  in  and 
organized  a  fire  prevention  bureau  and  one  thing  I  asked  for  and 
received  was  a  stenographer.  I  traded  that  stenographer  off  for  a  clerk. 
There  was  an  exceptionally  bright  young  man  in  Fire  Bureau  who  was 
serving  as  a  clerk  and  who  was  very  much  interested  in  fire  prevention. 
I  knew  he  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  me.  I  traded  the  girl  olf 
for  the  clerk.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  would  do  that,  but  it  at 
least  shows  this:  that  I  was  sincere  in  my  work.  When  I  say  "I" — I 
mean  all  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
throw  bouquets  at  myself,  but,  as  I  said  in  the  start,  my  purpose  is  to 
impress  you  that  I  am  sincere  in  my  work.  What  I  am  after  is  results, 
and  nothing  but  results,  and  there  is  nothing  that  is  fair  and  right  that 
I  will  not  do  to  attain  that  end. 
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For  the  first  seven  weeks  I  stayed  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
in  the  organization  of  this  Fire  Prevention  Bureau.  During  that  time 
the  Safety  Commission  got  busy  again  and  wanted  to  do  something  for 
me:  They  got  a  committee  of  business  men  together,  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  on  account  of  my  efforts, 
and  the  fact  that  I  traded  off  my  stenographer  possibly,  went  before  the 
Mayor  and  asked  to  have  me  promoted  to  the  position  of  Second  Assist- 
ant Chief,  to  give  me  more  power.  That  was  done  and  after  that  I 
received  a  raise  of  $20  per  month  in  my  salary.  Offhand  you  would 
say  that  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  have  happened.  That 
was  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened,  although  I  appreciated 
the  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  in  my  behalf  who  went  before  the  Mayor 
and  Commissioners.  Up  until  that  time  my  efforts  were  contributed  to 
the  good  cause  without  pay.  It  was  done  with  an  open  heart  on  my 
part.  From  then  on  it  became  a  matter  of  duty  for  which  I  was  paid 
$20  per  month,  66%  cents  per  day,  working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on 
fire  prevention.  That  thing  has  been  thrown  up  to  me  many  times.  J 
felt  at  the  time  it  would  be.  At  times  when  our  friends  spoke  of  what 
we  had  accomplished  some  one  would  say:  "Well,  this  fellow  Stevens  is 
getting  a  lot  of  publicity  but  he  is  just  simply  doing  his  duty."  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  $20  raise  they   could  not  have   said   that. 

Another  one  of  the  handicaps  of  receiving  this  $20  increase  in  salary 
was  there  were  a  thousand  places  I  could  spend  it.  Out  of  that  $20 
increase  I  paid  out  at  least  $60  per  month  since  I  have  been  in  the  fire 
prevention  business,  which  is  a  total  in  fourteen  months  of  nearly  $1000, 
which  I  have  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  had  no  expense  account  in 
the  Fire  Marshal  office.  When  I  first  started  in  I  felt  a  good  deal  like 
the  captain  of  a  baseball  team;  that  I  must  get  something  to  root  about 
— get  the  public  interested  by  getting  a  man  on  base.  1  felt  that  about 
the  wisest  thing  to  do,  as  I  looked  over  the  condition  of  affairs,  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  alarms.  While  it  may  not  seem  to  amount  to 
anything  generally  speaking,  they  had  run  up  to  nearly  two  thousand 
per  year,  from  a  matter  of  twelve  hundred,  in  three  or  four  years  before. 
I  felt  that  I  should  decrease  the  unnecessary  alarms,  and  thereby  put  a 
little  "pep"  into  the  men  that  were  doing  the  work,  and  put  a  little 
"pep"  into  the  public  by  letting  them  know  that  we  were  doing  some- 
thing. After  we  did  this  some  of  the  people  said:  "Well,  they  have 
reduced  the  number  of  alarms,  but  what  does  that  amount  to?"  I  will 
show  you.  Each  year  we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  an<i 
ninety  false  alarms  of  fire  which  were  uncalled  for,  and  we  started  out 
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to  eliminate  that.  Through  our  efforts  we  put  $250  in  the  pocket  of 
the  city  and  reduced  the  number  of  false  alarms  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety  in   1914,   to  twenty-one  last  year. 

That  does  not  amount  to  anything,  except  this:  that  the  less  alarms 
you  have,  especially  the  less  unnecessary  alarms,  the  greater  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  Fire  Department.  The  place  for  the  fire  apparatus  when 
not  at  a  fire  is  in  the  engine  house.  If  a  Chief  were  to  take  an  engine 
out  to  pump  out  a  private  cistern  to  accommodate  some  one,  there  would 
be  a  great  howl  go  up.  It  would  be  said  that  the  particular  district 
covered  by  this  engine  was  without  fire  protection.  But  it  is  no  different 
with  unnecessary  alarms,  such  as  calling  out  the  Fire  Department  on 
false  alarms,  chimney  fires  and  grass  fires,  and  lots  of  things  that  do  not 
amount  to  anything.  It  got  so  bad  that  if  a  lady's  clothes  line  fell 
down,  she  telephoned  to  the  Fire  Department  and  expected  help.  We 
started  in  and  eliminated  all  of  the  unnecessary  alarms,  and  the  result 
was  we  reduced  the  alarms  from  1954  in  1914  to  1053  in  1915.  That 
meant  greater  efficiency  in  the  Fire  Department  even  if  those  eliminated 
had  been  all  of  the  unnecessary  type  which  they  are  not,  and  gave  us 
something  to  talk  about. 

Then  we  got  down  to  actual  fires.  We  classified  them  into  incendiary 
fires  and  straight  fires.  To  compete  with  incendiary  fires  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  find  something  to  act  upon,  and  the  way  I  went  about  it 
was  this:  I  read  my  piece  of  paper  that  made  me  Fire  Marshal  several 
times.  It  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fire  Marshal  to  investigate  all 
fires.  I  said  to  the  boys  this:  I  haven't  the  time  to  get  out  and  investi- 
gate all  of  these  fires  personally,  so  I  will  tell  you  how  we  will  do.  And 
1  appointed  a  committee  of  firemen  known  as  the  Arson  Squad.  They 
.  investigate  every  fire.  They  are  on  the  job  within  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
and  they  start  an  investigation.  If  a  fire  happens  at  1:00  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  cause  is  not  shown,  and  they  are  not  satisfied  with -their 
inquiry,  they  notify  me.  If  I  think  it  is  necessary  I  go  down  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire  and  go  over  the  investigation,  then  I  leave.  At  9:00 
o'clock  the  next  morning  they  bring  the  people  up  before  me  in  my  office 
and  we  have  an  investigation  regardless  of  who  they  are. 

We  had  a  mill  fire.  One  of  the  millionaire  mill  owners  came  down 
from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  see  about  the  fire.  He  had  not 
been  in  town  but  an  hour  until  the  boys  had  him  in  my  office.  We  had 
not  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  cause  of  that  fire.  I  explained  that  was 
the  reason  why  we  wanted  to  see  him,  that  we  did  that  with  everyone, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  slight  him.     Of  course  along  that  line  we  met 
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with  a  lot  of  opposition.  Some  of  the  people  did  not  approve  of  these 
methods.  The  idea  of  taking  a  millionaire  mill  owner  in  and  carrying  on 
an  investigation  with  him,  but  why  should  he  have  any  more  right  to  have 
a  fire  than  some  one  down  in  the  Italian  section?  Not  a  bit  more.  If  he 
had  a  fire  we  have  a  right  to  know  the  cause,  and  that  is  what  we  were 
doing,  investigating  all  fires.  I  might  say  for  the  gentleman  in  this  case 
that  he  was  perfectly  agreeable  and  encouraged  the  investigation. 

One  of  the  first  fires  I  started  to  investigate — I  hadn't  my  office  in 
shape  at  that  time,  in  fact  in  the  beginning  we  had  no  office  but  found 
a  vacant  storeroom  in  the  City  Hall  and  as  we  needed  an  office  we  just 
turned  this  into  one.  It  is  not  an  elaborate  office,  but  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose. We  investigated  the  fire,  using  a  room  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  and  the  boys  brought  in  the  shipping  clerk.  I  might  mention 
that  this  fire  ran  up  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  We  had  the  shipping 
clerk  under  investigation  in  one  of  the  rooms  behind  closed  doors,  and 
suddenly  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  I  went  to  the  door  and  there  stood 
one  of  the  ex-Police  and  Fire  Commissioners,  a  man  who  eighteen  months 
or  so  previous  was  my  superior,  my  boss,  at  the  snap  of  whose  fingers  he 
felt  I  must  jump.  He  said:  "What  is  going  on  here?"  I  replied,  "Sim- 
ply an  investigation."  He  said:  "You  have  a  man  in  there  by  the  name 
of  so  and  so,"  and  I  said:  "Yes."  He  said:  "What  are  you  doing  to 
him?"  I  answered:  "Just  questioning  him  as  to  what  he  knows  about 
this  fire."  "Don't  you  know  you  have  no  authority  to  do  that?"  he  said. 
I  replied:  "You  are  misinformed;  you  are  an  attorney  but  you  do  not 
understand  the  law  as  we  interpret  it."  He  said:  "I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  you  interpret  the  law."  I  said:  "There  is  a  city  ordinance 
that  requires  that  I  investigate  all  fires."  He  said:  "You  have  no 
authority  to  bring  this  man  in  here;  that  man  is  my  client."  I  said: 
"I  know  that;  I  understand  that,  and  that  formerly  you  were  the  secre- 
tary of  that  company.  Isn't  that  a  fact?"  He  said:  "Yes,  but  this 
thing  must  stop  and  it  is  going  to  stop.  I  want  that  man."  I  said: 
"You  can  have  him  when  we  are  through  with  him."  He  said:  "Well,  I 
will  have  him  right  now."  I  said:  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  the  public 
that  you  are  standing  in  the  way  of  an  investigation  of  an  honest  fire? 
Is  that  it?  Is  there  anything  suspicious  about  this  fire?"  He  said: 
"Nothing."  "Then  why  should  you  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honest  inves- 
tigation? I  certainly  will  tell  the  public  why  you  were  here.  Further- 
more, we  have  another  way  of  doing  business.  We  have  a  Grand  Jury, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  investigate  fires,  and  whenever. 
anyone  in  the  city  is  not  satisfied  with  our  investigations,  we  will  carry 
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it  up  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Now  just  as  you  like,  Mr.  So  and  So.  Shall 
we  go  ahead  with  the  investigation,  or  shall  we  go  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
subpoena  you  and  this  man  before  the  Grand  Jury  for  investigation,  and 
let  the  public  know  about  it!"  He  said:  "I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  situation.  I  believe  you  are  all  right.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
help  you  out?"  But  still,  notwithstanding  that,  and  while  the  man  went 
away  apparently  with  a  smile  he  will  never  forget  that,  never  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

We  have  carried  that  thing  along  through  all  of  our  fires.  We  have 
received  from  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  past  nine  months  twenty-six  indict- 
ments. The  first  arson  case  we  had  up  before  the  court,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  cases  I  believe  we  ever  had  and  in  which  we  failed  to  get  a 
conviction,  but  a  disagreement,  we  found  that  we  had  a  great  deal  to 
contend  with.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  was  that  it  was  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  the  people  did  not  understand  it;  and  when  we  subpoenaed  the 
adjuster  he  testified  that  although  he  had  made  three  trips  to  the  build- 
ing, he  had  not  gone  into  the  conditions  thoroughly  and  could  not  testify 
as  to  the  values.  Furthermore,  that  place  had  never  been  inspected  by 
the  Insurance  people,  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  then  to  put  one  of  our 
assistant  chiefs  on  the  stand  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  values.  Now,  if 
it  is  not  the  adjuster's  place  to  testify  to  values,  who  is  going  to  do  it? 
But  to  offset  the  testimony  of  our  assistant  chief  the  defense  brought  on 
the  stand  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city,  an  old-time  furniture 
man  of  the  city,  to  testify  as  to  the  value  of  the  range.  He  testified  the 
value  of  the  range  was  at  least  $50.  Of  course  along  with  the  fact  that 
the  adjuster  could  not  place  any  value  upon  it,  it  put  us  in  a  pretty  bad 
light.  We  got  busy  on  rebuttal,  brought  testimony,  and  proved  that  the 
range  was  purchased  more  than  a  year  before,  second-hand,  for  $10.  We 
failed  to  get  a  conviction  in  that  case — we  lost  the  case,  because  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  insurance  fraternity,  the  adjuster,  would  not  go  to 
the  bat. 

Now,  the  thing  we  might  have  done  right  there  was  to  have  said,  if 
the  insurance  people  are  not  interested,  why  should  we  be?  We  might  as 
well  lie  down.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  conviction  on  circum- 
stantial evidence.  But  we  profited  by  the  mistakes  we  made  in  that 
case,  and  in  about  a  month  we  had  another  case  which  was  based  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  fact,  we  had  two  of  them,  and  we  got  con- 
victions on  circumstantial  evidence  in  both  cases.  That  disabused  the 
public  mind  of  the  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  convictions  on 
circumstantial  evidence.     It  would  surprise  you  to  know  that  ninety  per 
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cent  of  the  people  in  Portland  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
necessary  to  see  the  accused  apply  the  match.  Those  two  cases  did  more 
good  in  Portland  than  the  breaking  up  of  a  dozen  arson  rings  as  it  effected 
everybody,  that  is,  it  meant  no  one  could  have  a  fire  without  investiga- 
tion and  if  circumstances  were  suspicious,  they  must  face  a  trial. 

We  went  on  with  our  investigations,  as  you  have  all  heard,  and  we 
soon  ran  into  the  so-called  Coast  Arson  ring.  In  that  ring  before  we  had 
gone  very  far,  we  discovered  that  one  of  my  intimate  friends  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ring,  a  man  who  had  gone  into  the  Fire  Department  with  me 
in  the  same  company,  the  same  night  eleven  years  before  and  he  and  I 
slept  in  adjoining  beds  for  years — he  was  a  member  of  the  gang.  He 
had  resigned  from  the  department  on  account  of  small  wages,  and  started 
in  to  make  money.  He  started  fires  and  I  put  them  out.  Of  course  when 
this  discovery  was  made,  and  we  had  a  case  against  him,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  us  by  his  friends  and  friends 
of  mine,  to  the  effect  that  even  if  there  was  a  conviction  that  I  should 
recommend  parole,  on  account  of  our  friendship.  He  was  convicted  and 
his  case  is  now  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  been  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  serve  his  time. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  my  friends,  but  not  that  kind.  There  is  little 
enough  excuse  for  anyone  to  turn  firebug,  much  less  a  fireman  who  has 
helped  you  carry  lifeless  bodies  from  the  ruins  of  a  burned  building. 
On  the  other  hand  I  might  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  of  all  we 
had  to  contend  with  was  that  representatives  of  the  insurance  people 
who  came  from  the  south  tried  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  myself  and 
the  Arson  Squad  to  break  away  from  that  line  of  work.  I  mean  by  "repre- 
sentatives," detectives  sent  from  the  south,  by  the  insurance  people. 
They  said  to  my  men,  "You  are  simply  scabbing  detectives.  Your  place 
is  to  put  out  fires  and  you  should  not  interfere  with  our  business.  The 
insurance  people  have  lots  of  money  and  they  spend  it  like  drunken 
sailors."  Now,  these  are  the  exact  words  that  were  said,  but  further- 
more they  said,  "We  are  paid  $10  a  day  and  expenses  for  investigating 
these  fires  and  you  are  just  hurting  our  business."  Nevertheless  we  went 
ahead,  and  a  great  many  of  you  no  doubt  know  the  work  that  the  Arson 
Squad  has  accomplished.  These  detectives  were  in  the  employ  of  certain 
companies  and  not  of  the  Arson  Committee. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  some  one  stole  one  of  the  automobiles  owned  by 
Captain  Groce  of  the  Arson  Squad,  privately,  and  used  every  day  in 
arson  work.  They  stole  one  of  the  machines  and  tried  to  steal  another 
belonging  to  Captain  Eoberts  of  the  Arson  Squad,  and  would  have  stolen 
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if  it  had  not  been  that  they  could  not  get  it  started.  They  took  this 
machine  out  across  the  city  boundary  and  burned  it  up.  Luckily,  though, 
he  had  an  insurance  policy  of  $350  on  it,  which  partially  covered  his  loss. 
You  all  heard  Mr.  Stone's  paper  on  automobile  insurance — well,  his 
company  helped  us  out  on  the  loss. 

Then  we  had  to  take  up  the  straight  fires,  and  one  of  the  great 
things  there,  I  believe,  is  education.  In  regard  to  education,  we  started 
in  with  our  own  men.  I  organized  a  school  and  once  a  week  the  men  are 
called  in  and  we  discuss  different  subjects,  different  causes  of  fires,  and 
how  they  can  be  eliminated;  how  to  retard  fires  and  to  interpret  the  law 
on  matters  pertaining  to  prevention  of  fire,  and  how  to  make  inspections. 
We  have  done  a  wonderful  amount  of  good  by  that  means.  We  started 
out  on  a  campaign  of  inspection,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  in- 
spected something  like  seventy-five  thousand  buildings  in  the  City  of 
Portland.  It  might  be  surprising  to  you  to  know  that  when  we  started 
in  with  our  inspection  that  there  were  not  a  great  many,  but  some, 
people  representing  the  insurance  fraternity  who  opposed  us.  When  I  say 
people  representing  the  insurance  fraternity,  I  mean  anyone  connected 
with  it,  and  when  anyone  connected  with  the  insurance  fraternity  does 
anything  that  is  brought  to  the  public  notice,  the  whole  fraternity  must 
carry  the  load,  up  to  the  management,  just  the  same  as  the  little  petty 
saloon-keeper's  actions  reflect  on  the  brewer.  It  is  the  same  little  petty 
saloon-keeper  that  has  driven  liquor  out  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  your  fraternity,  and  there  are  certain  people  who 
for  certain  personal  reasons  were,  and  still  are,  opposed  to  fire  preven- 
tion. Those  men  should  be  weeded  out  regardless  of  who  they  are. 
Reports  were  sent  down  to  the  managers  here  in  San  Francisco  that  we 
were  demoralizing  the  Fire  Department  in  Portland;  that  we  were  actu- 
ally taking  men  away  from  their  companies,  robbing  the  companies  of 
their  time,  and  taking  them  to  the  City  Hall  to  school  for  instruction  and 
study.  Just  think  of  such  a  condition.  They  did  not  get  very  far  with 
that,  but  there  were  other  reports  sent  out  to  hinder  us  in  our  work.  I 
might  just  say  here  that  along  the  line  of  inspecting  risks  before  policies 
were  issued,  that  they  said  in  some  instances  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  go  to  a  man's  home  to  inspect  and  see  if  the  value  was  there.  My 
men  go  to  a  home  and  inspect  it  and  they  tell  people  why  they  are  liable 
to  have  a  fire.  Haven't  your  representatives  just  as  much  right  to  go 
and  inspect  a  place  as  my  men  have  to  go  there  and  inspect  it?  I  mean 
the  private  homes.  We  have  inspected  every  building  in  the  city.  We 
make    no    exceptions.      The    boys    got    a   mighty   cool    reception   in    some 
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places,  but  they  stayed  with  the  baggage  and  inspected  every  building. 

Now,  another  thing  in  regard  to  our  inspection,  we  started  in  at  the 
worst  time  we  could  have  taken.  We  started  in  at  a  time  when  one  of 
our  leading  papers  carried  a  running  cartoon  on  the  first  page  of  the 
paper  daily,  ridiculing  inspection  and  portrayed  an  "Over-inspected 
public."  There  were  plumbing  inspectors  and  sanitary  inspectors  and 
inspectors  of  all  kinds,  and  then  they  said:  "Here  is  the  limit;  here 
comes  the  Fire  Inspector."  It  was  a  bad  time  for  us  to  start  in,  but  it 
had  to  be  done,  and  as  our  friend  Mr.  Sexton  said,  we  had  to  pick  on 
some  one,  you  know,  and  the  times  have  changed  since  the  time  he  spoke 
of  in  the  mining  district  when  the  preacher  could  find  no  one  else  to 
pick  on  but  the  Chinaman.  Nowadays  even  the  Chinaman  has  friends. 
If  we  were  going  to  step  aside  and  not  pick  on  anybody  in  particular, 
that  is,  be  careful  not  to  step  on  anybody's  toes,  we  would  be  traveling 
around  in  a  circle  and  would  soon  get  back  to  just  where  we  started 
from. 

Now  a  word  on  the  line  of  our  education  of  the  public.  We  started 
out  first  in  the  public  schools,  for  the  reason  that  through  the  public 
school  children  we  could  reach  all  of  the  homes,  and  although  the  seed 
sown  will  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to  come  we  are  already  beginning  to 
get  wonderful  results.  When  you  talk  to  school  children  you  can  talk 
right  straight  to  them.  They  look  you  right  straight  in  the  eye  and  they 
believe  everything  you  say.  They  seem  to  know  you  are  sincere,  and  you 
get  results;  where  with  the  general  public  you  convince  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred,  but  the  other  fellow  will  make  a  great  noise  and  try  to 
turn  the  ninety-nine  against  you  because  it  is  going  to  effect  him  per- 
sonally, financially.  When  you  talk  to  school  children  you  get  real 
results.  You  catch  those  children  in  their  primary  grades  and  talk  to 
them  along  the  line  of  fire  prevention  and  it  gets  over  the  whole  city. 
It  travels  through  every  class  of  people. 

The  one  thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else,  and  the 
one  reason  I  am  really  interested  in  this  work,  was  along  the  line  that 
Mr.  Schively  spoke  about  in  his  paper  on  "The  Ideal  in  Fire  Protection 
and  How  to  Attain  It."  He  said  that  until  you  reach  the  "inner  man" 
you  are  not  going  to  get  results.  That  struck  home  with  me.  It  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why.  During  the  month 
of  November,  just  before  I  started  out  on  my  fire  prevention  work,  and 
just  before  I  started  on  my  talks  in  the  schools,  I  was  called  out  on  an 
alarm  of  fire  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city.  The  conditions  I  found 
there  were  these — and  I  will  tell  you  this  story  the  same-  as  I  have  told 
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it  to  hundreds  of  people  in  Portland,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  appeal  to 
you  the  same  as  it  did  to  me.  When  I  arrived  at  the  fire,  the  flames  had 
been  practically  extinguished.  I  began  to  inquire  into  things,  and 
found  that  the  father  was  a  man  who  worked  nights.  He  did  not  come 
home  until  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  slept  late  the  next  morning, 
consequently  the  rest  of  the  family  slept  late.  There  were  three  children, 
a  boy  five,  one  three,  and  a  little  baby  a  few  months  old.  On  this  morn- 
ing the  two  boys  got  up  thinking  they  would  go  down  and  get  breakfast 
for  their  parents.  They  went  down,  and  the  older  boy  got  the  matches, 
which  were  very  handy.  Any  child  could  get  them.  One  of  the  things  1 
impressed  very  strongly  on  the  school  children  was  the  getting  of  matches 
and  starting  a  fire,  and  in  the  inspection  of  homes  the  fireman  calls  the 
attention  of  the  mothers  to  the  carelessness  of  leaving  matches  within 
reach  of  the  children.  The  boy  instead  of  starting  the  fire  in  the  range 
started  it  in  the  woodbox.  The  mother  was  upstairs  and  smelled  the 
smoke  and  rushed  downstairs  to  see  what  the  trouble  was  and  discovered 
the  fire  in  the  woodbox.  The  older  boy,  who  had  started  the  fire,  saw 
that  there  was  something  wrong  and  he  ran  away  and  hid.  The  younger 
fellow  stayed  there  and  watched  the  fire.  The  mother  grabbed  him  and 
shoved  him  out  of  the  back  door,  closed  the  door  and  ran  to  find  the 
older  boy,  and  in  the  meantime  called  her  husband  to  come  down  to  put 
the  fire  out.  She  found  the  older  boy  under  the  bed,  pulled  him  out  and 
put  him  out  the  front  door;  then  she  ran  upstairs  to  get  the  baby.  It 
was  just  a  little  frame  shack  and  when  she  got  back  to  the  stairs  it  was 
filled  with  flame  and  smoke  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  down. 
She  went  onto  the  rear  porch  and  jumped  from  that  porch  down  to  the 
ground,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  That  mother  performed  a  wonderful 
feat.  By  all  the  laws  of  righteousness  she  was  entitled  to  the  lives  of 
her  children.  The  first  thing  she  began  to  do  after  jumping  off  the  porch 
was  to  get  her  little  band  together.  She  ran  around  to  the  front  and 
got  the  older  boy,  but  could  not  find  the  other  boy.  She  inquired  of  the 
neighbors  if  any  of  them  had  found  him,  but  they  had  not,  and  she  could 
not  find  him.  She  asked  the  firemen  to  find  her  child.  The  firemen  found 
that  when  she  shoved  this  little  three-year  baby  out  of  the  door,  the 
natural  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  go  back  into  the  home  to  his  mother, 
the  only  thing  he  knew  in  the  world.  He  went  through  a  little  door 
leading  into  a  closet  on  the  porch.  He  got  in  there  and  pushed  the  door 
to  and  it  latched.  When  the  fire  spread  it  enveloped  this  little  closet. 
When  the  fireman  opened  the  door  there  the  little  body  was  found  burned 
and  dead.     When  I  got  t"his  far  with  my  investigation  it  was  too  much 
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for  me,  for  this  reason:  in  my  own  home  there  were  two  little  boys,  one 
five  and  one  three.  Those  boys  mean  more  to  me  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  just  the  same  as  yours  do  to  you.  Now,  just  how  much  in 
dollars  and  cents  do  you  value  your  children?  Is  our  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  dollar  loss  in  1914  in  the  City  of  Portland  to  be  compared 
with  the  loss  of  that  one  child  to  that  mother?  Would  he  be  if  he  was  in 
your  family  or  your  home?  Suppose  it  was  one  of  your  loved  ones,  your 
baby,  your  brother  or  your  sister,  your  wife  or  mother.  That  is  the 
thing  to  do — take  it  right  home.  It  made  me  feel  as  though  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  out  and  work  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  ten  years  ii 
I  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  I  had  helped  save  one  baby's  life. 

During  the  year  1914  there  were  sixteen  lives  lost  through  fire  in 
Portland.  Three  of  them  were  children,  babies.  Since  that  occurred  in 
1914,  there  has  not  been  one  baby's  life  lost  in  the  City  of  Portland 
through  fire.  We  do  not  take  credit  for  that,  as  it  may  have  just  hap- 
pened that  way.  In  the  last  fourteen  months  since  we  started  our  fire 
prevention  campaign,  there  has  been  just  one  life  lost.  The  reason  is 
because  we  are  putting  the  subject  of  fires  directly  up  to  the  people.  The 
one  life  that  was  lost  was  a  foreigner  who  went  out  on  Saturday  night, 
became  intoxicated,  went  home  and  laid  down  on  the  bed  with  a  cigar- 
ette in  his  mouth  which  set  the  bed  afire  and  burned  him  up.  That  is  one 
class  which  is  very  hard  for  us  to  reach.  From  an  average  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  lives  lost  in  fires  the  past  few  years  down  to  one  life  lost  in 
the  last  fourteen  months,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  getting  some  results 
along  that  line  and  this  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  fire  prevention  move- 
ment. 

I  want  to  be  just  as  brief  as  possible,  but  I  am  on  trial  down  here, 
and  I  want  to  have  my  say.  I  will  not  take  but  just  a  few  minutes  more 
of  your  time. 

I  am  going  to  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  question  of  over-insurance. 
Let  me  make  a  confession  before  1  begin.  I  know  nothing  about  fire 
insurance.  I  am  not  a  fire  insurance  expert,  neither  am  I  an  expert  on 
rates.  All  that  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  have  learned  in  my  twelve 
years  actual  experience  in  the  Fire  Department  as  a  fireman,  and  in  addi- 
tion my  experience  of  the  past  year  in  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau.  I 
will  say  at  this  time  that  we  sent  twelve  persons  to  the  penitentiary 
from  Portland,  Multnomah  County,  last  year  for  arson,  and  the  oldest 
settler  can  not  remember  when  anyone  was  sent  up  before.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  anyone  was  ever  sent  up  for  arson  in  the  City  of 
Portland  before.     I  want  to  say  in  regard   to  our  investigation,  and  in 
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every  case  where  we  get  a  conviction  it  was  where  the  risk  had  not  been 
inspected  by  the  local  agent.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
twenty-six  indictments  which  we  received  last  year  from  the  Grand  Jury. 
Would  it  not  appear  to  you  that  there  was  something  wrong?  Now,  I 
did  not  do  the  thing  that  the  average  person  thinks  I  did;  go  around  the 
corner  with  a  sandbag  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  local  agent.  I  did  not  do 
that  thing.  I  was  called  before  a  meeting  of  the  local  agents  to  speak, 
and  the  principal  thing  that  I  spoke  of  at  that  time,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
was  over-insurance.  I  talked  to  them  about  this  evil  first.  The  local 
agents'  association  just  had  two  meetings  after  that  incident  and  there 
were  only  about  a  dozen  persons  that  attended  those  meetings.  They 
did  not  want  the  facts.  When  I  could  not  get  results  from  talking  to 
them  in  a  body,  I  talked  to  them  personally.  I  went  along  until  the 
raise  in  rates,  or  rather,  readjustments  of  rates,  as  it  is  always  spoken 
of  up  in  Portland,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  called  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune,  the  Mayor  and  myself  and  put  us  on  trial.  Mr.  McCune  was  there 
to  defend  the  readjustment  of  the  rates,  and  the  Mayor  and  I  to  tear 
them  down.  I  just  simply  told  them  this,  that  I  was  not  opposed  to  the 
raise  in  rates,  or  the  readjustment  of  the  rates,  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  rates  and  it  was  not  up  to  me;  that  it  was  my  business  to  pre- 
vent fires,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  instead  of  a  readjustment  of  the  rates 
what  we  needed  in  Portland  was  a  readjustment  of  agents.  What  we 
needed  was  somebody  to  start  ouc  and  raise  the  standard  of  local  agents 
from  what  it  is  today  in  the  City  of  Portland.  The  situation  is  about 
this:  When  a  person  can  not  do  anything  else,  when  he  is  a  broken-down 
politician  and  can  not  even  hold  a  job  as  a  deputy  in  the  Sheriff's  or 
Constable's  office,  can  not  get  a  job  on  the  police  force,  or  hold  it  if  be 
has  one,  is  thrown  onto  the  street  cleaning  department  and  can  not  hold 
that,  he  then  may  be  appointed  a  local  agent  by  the  special  agent  who 
looking  for  business  may  not  discriminate  in  his  appointment  of  agents. 
That  is  a  pretty  serious  condition,  of  course,  the  agents  are  not  all  that 
kind  for  we  have  some  very  able  local  agents  in  Portland.  There  are 
some  very  good  ones,  and  some  that  are  with  me  in  this  movement  and 
have  helped  me  wonderfully.  We  certainly  need  a  readjustment  of 
agents. 

I  stated  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  go  to  half  of  the  local  agents 
in  the  City  of  Portland  as  a  stranger,  and  apply  for  insurance  on  prop- 
erty that  does  not  exist,  and  have  a  policy  handed  out  to  me,  in  many 
cases,  without  question,  right  over  the  counter.  Some  of  the  local  agents 
and  some  of  the  special  agents  were  there  and  they  laughed  at  me  and 
said  it  was  just  plain  "bunk,"  that  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
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What  would  you  do  if  you  had  been  in  my  position?  It  was  up  to 
me  to  either  back  down  or  prove  my  statement.  What  was  I  going  to 
do!  I  want  to  say  this,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  do  not  say  it 
boastfully  either,  that  they  all  looked  alike  to  me,  large  and  small,  and 
as  long  as  I  felt  in  my  own  mind  and  heart  that  I  was  right,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  ahead.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  told  me  that 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  I  would  meet  my  Waterloo.  Well,  let 
the  Waterloo  come,  that  was  all  I  said,  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  have  just  sixteen  months  more  as  Fire  Marshal  under  the  present 
Mayor,  and  I  am  going  to  work  along  on  the  same  lines  the  rest  of  that 
sixteen  months,  regardless  of  how  many  friends  we  lose  or  how  many 
good  friends  stay  with  us. 

We  waited  two  weeks — we  did  not  start  out  the  next  day.  I  thought 
the  matter  over — laid  awake  nights  thinking  about  it.  I  did  not  jump 
right  at  it.  I  called  the  boys  in  and  started  them  out.  I  told  them  that 
I  wanted  them  to  go  out  among  the  insurance  agents  and  apply  for  insur- 
ance on  property  that  did  not  exist.  One  of  the  boys  made  the  sugges- 
tion: here  is  a  man  down  here — and  he  mentioned  a  certain  name — who 
is  known  to  most  all  of  us  as  an  enemy  of  the  movement,  but  I  told 
them  that  I  wanted  them  to  understand  that  we  were  not  dealing  in  per- 
sonalities, but  generalities;  that  I  did  not  want  to  speak  of  any  one  man 
at  any  time  unless  I  was  forced  to  do  it.  The  boys  told  me  that:  "Here 
is  a  local  agent  over  here  that  has  publicly  denounced  our  movement. 
We  will  get  him."  I  said:  "Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you 
will  get  him,  but  do  not  get  him  until  you  get  to  him.  Start  down  the 
street  and  get  them  all  as  you  come  to  them."  They  said:  "Well,  you 
have  some  very  good  friends  among  the  local  agents.  Suppose  we  get 
them?  Should  we  leave  any  of  those  fellows  out?"  1  said:  "No,  sir: 
that  is  not  going  to  be  my  way  of  doing  business.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  they  are  my  friends  or  not.  Go  after  all  of  them. 
We  do  not  want  to  slight  anybody.  Go  after  them  all,  they  all  know 
what  we  think  of  over-insurance."  They  went  down  the  street  and  took 
the  agents  as  they  came  to  them.  There  were  lots  of  agencies  and  they 
tried  to  get  them  all.  People  asked  me  why  I  ran  into  print  with  the 
story.  I  told  them  1  did  not  run  into  print — it  did  not  get  into  the 
papers  through  me.  We  started  out  among  the  local  agents,  and  in  time 
the  local  agents  exposed  themselves  by  trying  to  get  the  papers  to  sup- 
press the  story  which  they  supposed  I  had  told  the  reporters.  The  news- 
papers said:  "What  is  this?  We  know  nothing  of  it."  Right  then  was 
when  we  got  up  against  it. 
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The  representatives  of  all  the  papers  came  to  my  office,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  this  was.  Practically  every  agent  visited  had 
issued  policies.  I  said:  "We  are  not  working  in  the  interest  of  the  news- 
papers." They  said:  "What  is  this?  What  is  going  on?  You  seem  to 
know  something  about  the  subject.  You  must  know  a  great  deal  about 
it."  One  policy  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Charles  Dobler — that  is 
his  real  name.  It  was  not  a  fictitious  name.  He  was  the  father-in-law 
of  one  of  the  members  of  that  Arson  Squad,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Fire  Department.  In  all  other  cases  the  firemen  applied  for  insurance 
in  their  own  names.  When  this  thing  broke  the  newspapers  demanded  to 
know  what  it  was.  They  wanted  all  of  the  names  and  demanded  to  know 
what  the  thing  was  about.  I  said:  "You  will  never  get  that.  This  thing  is 
not  a  personal  matter.  It  is  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community 
and  we  are  going  to  stand  pat.  They  did  not  get  the  names  of  any  of 
the  local  agents,  but,  of  course,  they  made  a  joke  of  it.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  agents  found  the  thing  had  come  out  in  the  newspapers — in  the  11 
o'clock  edition — they  treated  it  as  a  joke — but  we  worked  up  until  6 
o'clock  that  night  and  got  policies  all  afternoon,  with  the  papers  on  the 
streets.  At  6  o'clock  we  insured  the  contents  of  a  vacant  saloon  building 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Alder  streets,  right  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
on  the  corner  of  the  street  opposite  the  Oregonian  Building.  Is  not  that 
rather  a  rotten  condition?  Is  there  a  man  here  today  who  is  interested 
in  fire  prevention,  and  lower  rates,  that  will  say  the  public  should  not 
know  this  condition  of  affairs,  especially  after  the  agents  had  been  re- 
peatedly warned? 

What  was  I  going  to  do?  Of  course  the  public  does  not  understand 
the  insurance  man's  side  of  it.  The  insurance  man  is  in  bad  with  the 
public,  for  the  reason  the  public  does  not  understand  him.  The  public 
judges  the  insurance  fraternity  by  the  local  agent.  What  else  can  you 
expect?  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  to  all  local  agents.  Some  of  the 
best  people  we  have  in  Portland  today  are  local  agents.  We  have  some 
of  the  other  class.  What  do  people  judge  the  army  by?  The  soldier. 
Tak>e  a  man  that  lies  drunk  in  the  gutter,  if  he  is  a  soldier  they  will  say 
that  the  whole  army  is  drunk.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  insurance 
fraternity.  If  a  local  agent  does  business  for  the  insurance  company  in 
an  improper  manner,  the  public  blames  the  entire  insurance   fraternity. 

I  have  one  other  thought  I  would  like  to  give  you,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
have   taken   up   too   much   of  your   time. 

((ries  of  "Go  ahead.     Go  ahead.") 

I  am  going  to  put  this  thing  up  to  you  from  my  side,  from  my  angle 
as  a  fireman.      About   eight  years  ago,  when  I   was   first  appointed  bat- 
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talion  chief  in  the  Fire  Department,  I  was  assigned  to  the  South  Bide 
district.  I  received  an  alarm  from  out  in  the  Italian  section.  When  1 
arrived  at  the  fire  I  found  that  it  was  a  "slow"  dwelling  fire.  The  house 
was  full  of  smoke,  about  20  cents  worth  of  fire  and  $500  worth  of  smoke. 
The  engine  company  had  laid  a  stream  in  and  was  just  going  through 
the  door.  The  captain  had  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  erawl 
through  the  smoke.  I  crawled  through  after  him  and  we  found  it  wa> 
one  of  those  smoking  bed  fires.  We  found  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  burning.  We  had  the  chemical  extinguisher  brought  in,  and  we  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  I  laid  on  the  floor  and  waited  until  the  smoke  cleared 
away  so  I  could  see  what  had  happened.  While  I  was  lying  there  in 
front  of  the  rear  door,  somebody  threw  a  bucket  of  cold  water  on  my 
back.  I  did  not  think  much  about  that.  I  laid  there  a  little  while  longer 
and  here  came  another  bucket  of  cold  water.  That  was  carrying  the 
thing  too  far.  I  got  up  and  let  out  a  yell  and  started  for  the  fellow. 
He  got  out  of  the  way  as  quick  as  he  could,  ran  out  of  the  back  door  and 
.jumped  over  the  fence.  After  the  smoke  cleared  I  started  an  invesl  g 
tion.  The  husband  was  not  to  be  found.  He  left  the  wife  and  babies 
there  to  face  the  music  alone.  The  wife  told  me  that  the  fire  had  been 
caused  by  an  overturned  lamp,  tipped  from  a  table  over  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  bed  was  on  the  other  side.  The  poor  little  innocent 
child  had  pulled  the  cover  from  the  table  and  tipped  the  lamp  over  and 
set  the  bed  on  fire^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  To  show  me  that 
she  was  right  about  it  she  showed  me  the  lamp  under  the  bed.  I  looked 
at  the  lamp  and  saw  that  it  still  had  coal  oil  in  it.  The  bowl  of  the  lamp 
was  not  broken.  It  looked  like  they  had  knocked  the  burner  of  the  lamp 
off  without  stripping  the  threads  but  the  strange  part  was  there  was  no 
burner  or  chimney.  Those  were  the  circumstances,  and  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. At  that  time  we  did  not  investigate  fires.  It  was  not  sup]  i 
to  be  our  duty.  It  was  up  to  the  Police  Department.  I  saw  the  police- 
man on  the  beat  and  explained  things  to  him.  told  him  to  send  in  his 
report,  and  then  they  would  send  detectives  to  investigate  Some  time 
after  I  saw  him  and  he  said  he  made  out  his  report,  putting  in  every- 
thing that  I  had  said.  I  have  been  curious  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Department  to  know  something  about  the  can- 
fires.  I  went  back  the  next  morning  about  11  o'clock.  When  I  went  in 
through  the  door  I  saw  two  gentlemen  there,  one  a  special  agent  and  the 
other  an  adjuster.  They  asked  me  what  my  opinion  was  regarding  the 
fire  and  I  said:  "Well,  I  haven't  formed  any  opinion  yet.''  I  did  not 
like  to  express  myself.     But  I  told  them  the  conditions.     I  looked  around, 
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and  to  my  surprise  the  whole  place  was  flooded.  There  were  broken 
chairs  and  old  clothing  strewn  all  around  the  room  that  had  not  been 
there  the  night  before.  Everything  was  soaked  with  water.  It  looked 
as  though  there  were  possibly  ten  or  twelve  barrels  of  water  in  there — 
the  place  was  flooded.  The  poor  wife  stood  there  with  the  two  babies  in 
her  arms,  half  dressed  and  shivering — she  could  not  make  a  fire  because 
everything  was  wet — they  were  waiting  for  a  quick  settlement  so  that 
she  could  start  the  fire  in  the  stove  again.  They  asked  me  about  the 
conditions  and  I  explained  about  the  lamp,  the  burner  and  the  flue,  and 
about  all  of  those  old  clothes  that  were  there.  The  adjuster  started  in  to 
work  and  finally  he  uncovered  among  the  ruins  a  burner.  He  said:  "I 
thought  you  said  there  was  no  burner  here?"  I  said:  "There  was  not 
last  night."  He  said:  "Well,  that  is  a  burner,  isn't  it?"  and  I  said 
"Yes."  He  searched  around  there  a  little  longer  and  finally  he  brought 
out  a  broken  flue  for  the  lamp.  He  said:  "I  thought  you  said  there  was 
no  flue  for  this  lamp?"  I  said:  "Well,  there  was  not  last  night."  It  got 
under  my  skin  a  little  bit.  He  said:  "Well,  it  is  there  now."  I  told 
him  that  we  did  not  use  any  water  for  the  fire  at  all,  that  we  put  it  out 
with  a  Chemical  extinguisher.  It  seemed  like  a  plain  case  to  me  and  I 
thought  it  should  to  him.  Then  I  saw  something  that  made  me  smile  for 
when  I  was  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  forced  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  in  a  store  and  although  I  have  found  many  times  what  a 
handicap  the  lack  of  schooling  was,  I  found  I  learned  many  things  there 
that  I  could  not  have  learned  in  school,  among  other  things,  I  sold  lamps 
and  I  knew  there  were  two  sizes  of  common  lamps,  a  number  1  or  small, 
and  number  2,  or  large.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  lamp  was  a  number  1 
and  the  burner  number  2,  so  the  burner  would  not  pass  inside  the  con- 
nection on  the  bowl  of  the  number  1  lamp.  I  tried  it  and  then  gave  it 
to  the  adjuster  and  we  agreed  that  they  had  substituted  the  wrong  size. 
Then  I  left.  I  was  still  curious  to  know  how  the  matter  was  adjusted, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  went  down  to  the  office  and  found  out  what 
was  done.  I  found  that  the  loss  had  been  settled.  That  got  under  my 
skin.  I  was  pretty  angry  at  insurance  men  that  allowed  anything  like 
that  to  take  place.  It  was  a  crooked  fire  and  all  the  evidence  was  right 
there  to  show  it.  Why  did  not  the  insurance  company  fight  that  claim? 
That  was  the  thing  to  do.  It  is  because  they  wanted  to  save  court  costs. 
If  they  fight  the  case  in  court  they  are  sure  to  lose  and  they  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  court  and  their  attorney  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
loss.  It  brings  us  right  down  to  this  proposition:  what  we  must  do  is 
fight  those  cases  ourselves.     We  can  take  a  case  into  court  and  prosecute 
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it  as  representatives  of  the  people  that  you  people  as  insurance  men  in 
prosecuting  the  same  case  would  be  accused  of  trying  to  keep  from  pay- 
ing an  honest  loss.  That  is  our  duty.  1  do  not  agree  with  the  State*  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  Illinois  that  we  should  have  State  Insurance 
because  the  laws  are  not  enforced  or  criminals  punished  now,  that  would 
be  under  State  Insurance.  What  we  must  do  is  prosecute  the  criminals 
and  drive  the  arsonites  out.  Enforce  the  laws  now  and  there  may  be  no 
need  for  State  Insurance.  I  am  going  to  take  every  case  into  the  courts 
that  is  of  a  criminal  nature  and  I  am  going  to  get  results  because  I  repre- 
sent the  people,  not  the  insurance  companies. 

Now,  going  back  to  my  position  with  the  local  agent.  When  I 
started  my  Arson  work  some  of  the  public  said  this:  "Well,  this  fellow 
Stevens  is  just  a  tool  of  the  insurance  people."  Now  we  are  not  con- 
sidered as  representatives  of  the  insurance  people  espcially  but  of  the 
people  in  general.  In  regard  to  the  arson  crowd  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  in  my  opinion  some  members  of  that  crowd  are  pretty  high  up.  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  of  the  big  people  in  the  world  are  honest,  neither  do  J 
believe  that  all  of  the  poor  people  are  crooked.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  position  a  man  occupies  in  life  it  is  the  "inner  man"  that  counts. 

As  I  was  saying,  they  said  things  about  me,  that  "Stevens  was  noth- 
ing but  a  tool  of  the  insurance  people,  that  all  he  was  trying  to  do  was 
to  clean  up  some  of  the  bad  risks  or  probably  prevent  some  people  who 
had  honest  claims  against  the  insurance  people  from  collecting  them." 
But  we  got  that  all  the  way  down  the  line.  When  I  tried  to  put  fire  pre- 
vention in  the  schools  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Association  said  I 
was  a  tool  of  the  political  ring  in  the  School  Board.  Now  the  people 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  They  have  found  out  that  Stevens  is  not 
a  tool  of  the  insurance  people;  not  a  tool  of  the  School  Board  or  any  one 
else,  that  he  is  going  to  strike  wherever  he  finds  a  fault;  that  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  an  arsonite,  a  big  fellow  or  a  little  fellow,  or  the  insur- 
ance people,  no  matter  who  they  are,  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  correct 
the  evil.  A  great  deal  of  credit  has  been  given  me  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  Portland.  I  just  want  to  make  one  statement:  that  in 
addition  to  a  reduction  of  $500,000  in  the  total  loss  for  last  year  over  the 
year  before,  the  number  of  fires  in  which  a  loss  occurred  were  reduced 
from  281,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1914,  to  193,  in  1915.  Now,  that  is 
real  results. 

We  have  just  started  in.  Now,  the  credit  for  that  should  go  to  the 
people  who  have  stood  behind  my  work,  without  which  I  could  have 
accomplished  nothing.     These  people  should  know  that  you  are  with  them 
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for  the  protection  that  they  gave  me.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land has  stood  behind  me  all  the  way  through.  I  am  not  in  politics,  I 
never  was  in  politics  so  am  not  speaking  for  the  Mayor  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  District  Attorney  Evans  and  his  deputies  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Eire  Prevention  Bureau. 

I  want  to  mention  Insurance  Commissioner  Harvey  Wells  as  one  of 
the  men  who  has  stood  back  of  me  in  this  work.  I  want  to  also  mention 
many  of  the  special  agents  and  some  of  the  local  agents  that  have  stood 
pat  and  helped  us  out.  There  is  another  man  I  just  want  to  mention  in 
this  discussion,  and  that  is  our  Fire  Chief  Dowell.  If  you  knew  him  as  I 
do  you  would  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  hearted  men  you  ever 
saw,  honest  and  conscientious.  In  fact  his  heart  is  so  big  that  they  say 
he  is  easy.  Some  say  that  he  does  not  get  results.  I  want  to  say  that 
all  of  this  notoriety  or  popularity,  whatever  you  might  call  it,  I  have 
gotten  on  account  of  this  work,  does  not  belong  to  me,  as  he  has  done 
more  than  I  have  to  help  this  thing  along.  He  has  helped  me  in  every 
way  that  he  could,  and  that  is  a  great  deal.  If  any  of  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  Fire  Chief  in  Portland, 
go  to  him  like  a  man.  Go  right  to  him  personally  and  tell  him  about  it. 
We  are  open  to  just  criticism  and  suggestion.  We  need  your  support  in 
Portland.  With  your  support  we  will  try  to  put  Portland  the  first  city 
in  fire  prevention  in  the  United  States. 

I  thank  you. 


The  President — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  your 
minds  now  as  to  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  Mr.  Stevens.  I 
believe  that  it  is  certainly  up  to  us  now  to  stand  back  of  him  in 
this  work. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  think  before  we  adjourn  we  ought  to  take  a 
little  further  action  on  the  talk  that  has  just  been  delivered  to  us. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  Chief  Stevens'  work,  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  partly  into  his  confidence  regarding 
what  he  expected  to  do.  The  hour  is  late,  but  I  have  just  a  few 
words  to  say.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  man  present 
who  is  not  convinced  that  we  should  stand  behind  Chief  Stevens. 
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We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  his  talk.  I  move  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Chief  Stevens,  of  Portland,  for 
coming  here  and  making  this  excellent  address  to  us. 

Mr.  Harold — I  think  this  address  of  Chief  Stevens  ought  to 
be  transcribed  and  printed  in  our  proceedings. 

The  President — It  will  be. 

Mr.  Harold — I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  this 
address  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  or  rather,  I  make  a  motion, 
and  may  possibly  combine  it  with  another  motion,  that  this 
address  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  all  of  the  fire 
chiefs,  or  fire  marshals,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific 
Board.  It  is  not  a  technical  paper  at  all.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  in  a  way  that  we  all  fully  understand.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Schively's  paper,  which  I  should  also  like  to 
see  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  all  local  agents,  special 
agents  and  representatives  in  the  different  States  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  I  should  like  to 
make  that  as  a  motion. 

The   President — We   will  act  upon   Mr.    Thornton's    motion 
first.     It  has  been  duly  moved  and  seconded  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
of  this  Association  be  given  to  Fire  Marshal   Stevens.      All   th< 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  Aye, 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Stevens — I  appreciate  your  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  want 
included  in  what  I  have  said,  the.  helpfulness  of  the  district 
attorney's  office.  Mr.  Evans  is  one  of  the  most  conscientio 
district  attorneys  that  has  ever  served  in  that  office.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  referred  to  in  my  remarks.  He  has  helped  us  a 
great  deal  in  our  w7ork. 
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Mr.  Harold — I  should  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the  address 
of  Mr.  Schively  and  the  remarks  of  Chief  Stevens  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  freely  distributed. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  would  suggest  that  matter  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Committee.  That  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past,  instead  of  determining  the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention. 

The  Association  may  voice  its  sentiment  here,  but  the 
ultimate  decision  should  be  left  to  the  incoming  Executive 
Committee.  That  is  always  the  better  way.  It  is  possible  we 
may  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  do  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Harold. 
I  move  as  a  substitute  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that 
these  papers  should  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  that  the 
matter  be  left  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary — I  will  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Harold — I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  all  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
motion  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  addresses  of 
Chief  Stevens  and  Mr.  Schively  be  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
will  signify  by  saying  Aye. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President — That  will  conclude  the  morning  program. 
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Fourth  Session 


Wednesday,  February  9,  1916. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  President 
Blanchard. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Morrison  has  prepared  for  us  a  paper  on  "A  Modern 
Map  System."  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  but 
just  recovering  from  an  illness,  he  has  been  prevented  from  being 
present  with  us,  to  take  part  in  our  proceedings,  or  to  read  his 
paper  personally.  Mr.  Medcraft  has  very  kindly  volunteered  to 
read  it  for  him,  and  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Medcraft. 


A  MODERN  MAP  SYSTEM 

By    Henry  J.    Morrison,   London   &   Lancashire   Fire    Insurance   Company,    Ltd. 

The  question  of  insurance  maps  appears  to  be  one  that  has  been 
ignored  by  the  various  authors,  who  have  contributed  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  The  only  reference 
to  this  most  important  phase  of  the  fire  insurance  profession  is  found 
in  Mr.  John  W.  Gunn's  address,  as  president,  in  the  year  1909.  A  com- 
mittee was  that  year  formed  to  report  upon  Mr.  Gunn's  address,  and 
the  following  year  did  report  "that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  together," 
and  there,  apparently,  all  interest  in  the  matter  ceased. 

Prior  to  1856  fire  maps  as  known  today  did  not  exist.  In  that  year 
fire  maps  were  originated  in  the  office  of  the  Aetna.  Mr.  W.  H.  Martin, 
then  in  charge  of  that  work,  instructed  Mr.  D.  A.  Sanborn  in  the  art  of 
making  maps.  Mr.  Sanborn  left  the  Aetna  in  1867,  went  to  New  York 
and  established  what  is  now  the  Sanborn  Map  Company. 

On    this    Coast,    various    companies    have   in    the    past    made    maps — 
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Dean,  Perris  and  Dakin,  among  others.     These,  one  after  another,  have 
either  retired  or  consolidated  with  the  present  map  company. 

The  maps,  as  made  today,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  being  splendid 
examples  of  the  printers'  and  bookbinders'  art.  Their  accuracy  is  un- 
questioned, and  any  improvement,  while  retaining  this  type,  would  have 
to  be  confined  to  details  of  arrangement,  etc. 

All  other  details  of  our  business  have  been  improved  as  time 
passed.  No  longer  are  policies  written  by  hand.  The  old  bound  ledgers 
have  given  way  to  the  loose-leaf  system.  The  tabulating  and  classifying 
machine  does  the  work  of  a  staff  of  men — but  the  lire  map  is  still  prac- 
tically the  unchanged  idea  of  1856.  The  present  maps  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  merely  real  estate  atlases,  with  special  symbols  added  to 
give  information  needed  for  fire  insurance  usage.  These  maps  are  bound 
in  cumbersome  volumes,  inelastic,  expensive  and  inconvenient. 

The  total  cost  of  maps  to  all  companies  is  hard  to  obtain,  but  a  large 
company's  investment  in  maps  would  amount  easily  to  $50,000,  and  the 
annual  upkeep  at  least  $25,000,  including  new  editions  of  existing  maps 
and  corrections  of  the  old  ones.  The  average  life  of  a  Sanborn  map  is  not 
over  ten  years,  so  one-tenth  of  a  company's  investment  for  maps  has  to 
be  written  off  annually  and  new  maps,  to  replace  the  old,  purchased  each 
year. 

It  will  be  allowed,  I  presume,  that  the  continuance  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance business,  along  its  present  lines,  depends  somewhat  upon  the  ability 
of  the  companies  to  keep  the  expense  ratio  down.  Any  expansion  of  that 
ratio  means  criticism  from  the  public,  and  from  the  various  State  insur- 
ance departments.  The  one  item  of  expense  that  appears  to  have  been 
sacredly  left  alone  is  the  map  account,  and  this  item  is  the  one  that,  upon 
investigation,  proves  itself  capable  of  undergoing  a  major  operation,  and 
emerging  from  it  in  a  vastly  improved  condition.  Any  suggestion,  there- 
fore, which  would  tend  to  reduce  this  expense  item  should  merit  the  close 
attention   and   investigation   of   the  insurance   profession. 

The  map  system,  which  the  writer  will  hereafter  explain,  was  the 
the  present  system.  It  is  a  practical  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the 
result  of  some  thought,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  and  improve 
modern  filing  card  system  to  the  necessities  of  the  fire  insurance  profession 
of  the  present  day. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  system  may  be  described  as  follows :  Special 
cards  of  durable  quality,  which  may  be  filed  in  any  standard  make  of 
legal-sized  vertical  filing  cabinet,  are  used  (see  Exhibit  A).  Upon  each 
card  is  printed  the  map  of  a  single  city  block,  or  the  map  of  such  an  area 
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as  is  required  by  good  mapping  practice,  showing  all  the  buildings  con- 
tained therein  by  conventional  survey  symbols  and  colors,  as  recommended 
by  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Uniformity  Association,  and  as  used  in  the 
present   fire  insurance  maps. 

Each  card  bears,  in  large  figures  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  its 
consecutive  filing  number,  being  the  assigned  number  of  the  block  to  which 
it  refers.  The  outlines  of  the  adjoining  blocks  are  also  shown  with  their 
assigned  numbers.  Such  additional  information  as  is  necessary,  such  as 
meridian,  scale,  real  estate  description,  etc.,  is  also  shown.  The  reverse 
side  of  the  card,  not  being  used  for  mapping  purposes,  is  arranged  to 
insert,  if  so  desired,  the  rates  applicable  to  the  risks  shown  on  the  front 
of  the  card,  also  special  agents'  and  inspectors'  reports,  instructions  to  ex- 
aminers, and  any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  risks  on  the  block. 

In  order  to  locate  any  block  desired,  a  Key  Map  is  provided  at  a 
suitable  scale,  showing  every  block  in  the  city,  bearing  its  assigned  num- 
ber (Exhibit  B).  This  map  is  issued  in  convenient  form  according  to 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  has  no  confusing  color  patches  upon  it.  being  a 
skeleton  outline  of  the  block  with  its  assigned  number.  There  is  also  sup- 
plied an  index,  either  bound  in  book  form  or  on  a  card  the  same  size  as 
the  map  cards,  showing  street  numbers,  special  hazards,  etc.,  from  which 
also  may  be  located  the  block  desired. 

For  underwriting  purposes,  a  Conflagration  Map  of  the  congested  dis- 
trict is  supplied,  so  that  the  underwriter  may  have,  before  him,  in  graphic 
form,  the  conflagration  hazard  and  congested  values  district  of  a  city, 
without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  individual  block  maps,  except  for 
special  detailed  information,  in  which  case,  they  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  file  at  hand.  This  map,  on  a  suitable  scale,  shows  the  buildings 
by  customary   symbols   and  colors    (Exhibit   C). 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  and  savings  effected  by  rhe  use  of  a 
system  outlined  as  above: 

(a)  The  map  cards  fit  any  standard  legal-sized  vertical  file. 

(b)  A  saving  of  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  used 
for  map  racks  in  all  offices.  At  the  home  offices,  where  copies  of  all  maps 
are  kept,  the  saving  in  floor  space  will  be  as  great  as  50  per  cent. 

The  present  bound  volumes  contain  a  wide  variation  in  the  number  of 
blocks;  for  example,  volume  7  of  New  York  contains  199  blocks,  volume 
Xo.  2  of  Xew  York,  228  blocks,  and  volume  Xo.  2  of  Cincinnati  contains 
258  blocks,  while  in  cities  having  small  blocks — like  Portland,  Oregon — 
there  are  say  800  blocks  to  a  volume.     A  fair  average   of  the   number   of 
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blocks  in  a  volume  of  a  Pacific  Coast  map  is  550.  This  is  caused  by  the 
large  frame  residence  districts.  An  average  bound  volume  would  contain, 
therefore,  probably  not  less  than  350  blocks.  Such  a  volume  would  occupy 
a  space  of  1560  cubic  inches,  while  350  unit  cards,  under  the  proposed  system. 
10x14%  inches,  would  occupy  a  space  of  1330  cubic  inches,  including  25 
per  cent  allowance  for  guide  cards  and  filing  space,  a  saving  of  230  cubic 
inches    (per  volume)    of  space. 

By  mapping  dwelling  house  sections  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  further  large 
saving  of  space  would  be  effected,  for  example: 

Drafted  at  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch,  four  360-feet  blocks  could 
be  shown  on  one  map  card  with  as  much  detail  and  clearness  as  the  present 
maps.  The  same  scale  could  also  be  used  to  like  advantage  in  showing 
large  manufacturing  plants,  etc.,.  as  one  map  card,  at  this  scale  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  show  a  territory  of  over  33  acres.  These  are  but  two  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  adaptability  of  this  system  by  which  savings  are 
assured  both  in   cost   and  space. 

(c)  The  cards  would  be  corrected  at  regular  intervals,  as  at  present, 
and  at  this  time,  such  additional  blocks,  industrial  plants,  etc.,  as  have 
been  added  to  the  city  since  the  previous  correction,  are  mapped  and  Map 
Cards  of  them  are  added  to  the  file;  thus  the  map  is  always  up-to-date, 
and  the  underwriter  does  not  have  to  wait  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
before  he  can  obtain  a  map  of  manufacturing  plants  and  outlying  terri- 
tory, not  embraced  in  the  existing  map. 

(d)  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  all  the  lines  from 
the  old  maps  to  the  new,  at  every  re-issue,  which  is  approximately  between 
eight  and  ten  years.  This  entails  an  infinite  amount  of  expense  and  work 
of  the  most  painstaking  kind,  and  is  largely  eliminated  in  the  proposed 
system. 

(e)  An  objection  to  the  present  system  is  the  widening,  in  some 
instances,  of  street  space  beyond  the  map  scale  to  allow  for  mapping.  On 
the  proposed  cards,  ample  marginal  space  is  provided  for  mapping  lines. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  provided  space  for  managers'  instructions,  special 
agents'  and  inspectors'  reports,  remarks,  etc.,  thus,  on  the  same  card,  placing 
before  the  agent,  manager,  or  underwriter,  all  the  information  the  office 
affords  on  that  block. 

(f)  For  inspection  and  Rating  Bureau  work,  the  Map  Cards  may  bo 
taken  directly  to  the  block  itself  for  comparison,  which  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility under  the   present   system. 
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(g)  In  the  examination  of  a  conflagration  district,  should  more  de- 
tailed information  be  desired  on  special  buildings  than  the  conflagration 
map  gives,  the  individual  cards  may  be  procured  from  the  file  and  examined, 
or  even  laid  out  to  correspond  roughly,  to  a  large  scale  detailed  map.  In 
the  present  bound  volumes,  only  the  blocks  on  one  sheet  may  be  seen  at 
one  time,  the  others  desired  must  be  found  on  their  respective  pages,  pos- 
sibly in  separate  volumes,  and  usually  with  the  point  of  the  compass  in 
different  directions. 

(h)  A  most  serious  objection  to  the  present  system  is  the  changing 
of  the  block  numbers  at  each  re-survey  of  the  city.  This  causes  endless 
trouble  and  confusion  to  all  users  of  the  map.  In  the  proposed  system, 
each  block  keeps,  permanently,  the  number  assigned  to  it,  and,  therefore, 
always  corresponds  to  the  Eating  Bureau  number  for  that  block.  The  block 
number  reference  on  the  daily  report  immediately  gives  the  reference  re- 
quired for  finding  the  map  card. 

(i)  One  can  locate  the  building  and  the  rate  at  the  same  operation 
by  this  system,  a  great  convenience  and  saving  of  time  over  the  present 
maps.  This  feature  will  also  prevent  agents  from  giving  the  wrong  rate 
to   a  building. 

(j)  A  great  saving  of  time  in  the  managers'  office  or  in  the  home 
offices  is  effected  where  a  constant  handling  of  maps  is  necessary.  Only 
one  person  can  use  a  bound  volume  at  one  time,  whereas,  each  of  the  350 
Map  Cards  (approximately  the  number  corresponding  to  an  average  volume) 
is   available  at  the  same  time  in  the  proposed  system. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  self-evident  merits  of  a  loose  Card  System 
of  maps  as  compared  with  the  present  bound  volumes. 

Some  savings  over  the  existing  system: 

The  re-survey  and  publication  of  the  entire  city  every  eighth  or  tenth 
year  is  made  unnecessary  by  this  proposed  system,  because,  it  is  brought 
up-to-date  at  the  time  of  each  correction,  a  very  large  item  of  saving  in 
itself.  The  saving  of  the  bindings  alone,  on  the  present  volumes  (repre- 
senting probably  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  present  maps)  would 
be  well  worth  while,  not  to  speak  of  the  considerable  saving  in  cost  of  re- 
bindings. 

The  buildings  on  about  20  per  cent  of  the  blocks  of  a  modern  city 
do  not  change  during  their  lifetime.  These  should  not  share  the  present 
constant  expense  of  corrections,  and  to  re-survey  and  re-publish  them  every 
few  years,  is  a  pure  waste,  which  is  entirely  avoided  in  the  proposed  system. 

For  example: 
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Taking  the  case  of  a  specific  block:  The  Public  Library  in  New 
York  occupies  an  entire  city  block.  (The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of 
public  buildings  and  large  office  buildings,  etc.,  in  every  modern  city.) 

The  New  York  volumes  contain  less  than  300  blocks,  on  an  average 
(volume  7,  199  blocks;  volume  2,  228  blocks),  and  costs  an  average  of 
$60  each.  Therefore  each  block  costs  20  cents  when  new.  The  cost  of 
correcting  each  volume  is  about  $10  for  each  year  and  the  life  of  a  volume 
is  approximately  ten  years.  This  makes  a  correction  cost  for  the  life  of 
the  map  of  33  cents  per  block.  At  the  end  of,  say  the  tenth  year,  a  new 
edition  of  the  map  is  published  and  the  cost  of  this  same  unchanged  block 
is  again  20  cents.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  the  block  for  the  ten  years  period 
is  73  cents.  This  in  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exorbitant  amount, 
but,  when  it  is  recalled  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  blocks  of  a  city  do 
not  change  enough,  during  the  life  of  the  map,  to  warrant  the  issue  of  a 
new  map,  this  figure  takes  on  a  new  significance.  Presuming  200  copies  of 
each  volume  of  a  .large  city  are  sold,  we  get  the  following  surprising 'total 
figures   for  the   life   of  the  map: 

$146   per  block. 

$8760  for  20  per  cent,  i  e.,  the  60  unchanged  blocks,  in  each  volume. 
These   figures   are   practically   constant   for  all   the  large   cities. 

Specifically,  the  State  of  Washington  has  twelve  bound  volumes  of 
maps.  Applying  the  foregoing  figures,  we  have  the  amount  of  $105,120 
thrown  away  with  each  new  edition  of  the  maps  for  information  already 
possessed.  Apply  the  same  figure  to  the  entire  country,  and  some  idea 
of  the  amount  unnecessarily  expended  will  be  had. 

This  waste  is  unavoidable  in  the  present  maps  and  cannot  be  over- 
come.    The  remedy  is  to  create  a  new  system  to  take  its  place. 

Investigating  further  into  the  cost  of  the  present  maps,  we  learn  that 
the  new  cost  per  block  is  17  cents.  This  computation  is  based  on  the 
actual  count  of  25  copies  of  various  maps,  including  loose  sheet  and  bound 
volume  maps,  and  includes  Portland,  Oregon,  where  a  large  number  of 
blocks  are  only  200  feet  square.  This  accounts  for  the  variation  of  16 
cents  between  the  Pacific  Coast  figure  and  New  York  City,  there  being 
about  twelve  blocks  to  the  sheet  in  Portland  against  an  average  of  six 
elsewhere. 

Careful  and  re-checked  estimates  have  been  made  and  it  is  found  that, 
allowing  a  reasonable  profit,  the  cost  to  supply  these  cards  would  not 
exceed  eight  cents.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  maps  would  be  more  than 
cut  in  half,  and  a  modern  and  convenient  system  supplied. 
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Detailed  estimates  have  been  prepared,  but  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  include  them  in  this  paper.  They  have  been  deposited  with  our  asso- 
ciation, and  therefore  may  be  readily  consulted  by  any  one  sufficiently 
interested   in   the   problem. 

Reverting  back  to  Mr.  Gunn's  address,  we  find  that  Walter  I.  Fisher, 
then  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  covering  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
the  two  Dakotas,  states  that  his  bureau  has  "published  maps  of  640  towns 
and  a  vast  number  of  special  hazards.  Our  maps  range  all  the  way  from 
one  page  to  seven  pages,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  what 
the  size  of  the  town  is;  and  if  companies  ever  get  to  their  senses  and  permit 
us  to  make  a  map  of  the  larger  cities,  we  can  beat  the  Sanborn  Map  Com- 
pany two  to  one  in  the  question  of  expense  and  in  corrections  and  also 
accuracy."  He  goes  further  and  states  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  survey 
a  town  that  already  has  a  Sanborn  map,  as  "in  that  case,  we  have  to  keep 
hands  off,  because  of  the  chances  of  treading  on  somebody  else's  toes,v 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  surely  a  strange  comment  to  come  out  of  the 
free   and  glorious   West. 

Mr.  Fisher's  sale  price  to  the  companies  is  75  cents  a  sheet,  which 
includes  keeping  the  map  corrected  during  its-  whole  life.  Compare  this 
with  the  present  company's  price  of  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  sheet  for  loose 
sheet  maps. 

The  ideal  way  to  put  the  proposed  system  into  operation,  would  be 
for  the  companies  to  create  a  bureau  and  supply  the  maps  at  cost.  This 
bureau  would  also  undertake  to  standardize  the  information  that  is  already 
in  existence.  For  instance,  buried  in  the  files  of  the  various  rating  bureaus 
are  thousands  of  diagrams  made  by  the  rating  surveyors  of  various  special 
hazards,  such  as  wood-workers,  packing  establishments,  whiskey  warehouses, 
wineries,  etc.  Any  company  desiring  a  copy  of  one  of  these  diagrams  has 
to  have  a  tracing  made  of  the  diagram  on  file.  One  of  the  branches  of 
this  proposed  bureau  would  be  to  collect  all  this  information  and  print  it 
on  standard  size  cards,  giving  due  credit  to  the  source  of  information, 
and  distribute  them  to  the  subscribers  of  the  bureau.  In  a  short  time 
each  subscriber  would  have  an  invaluable  file  of  diagrams,  each  filed 
under  its  assigned  number  in  its  particular  class.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  advantages  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would 
open  up. 

The  proposed  system  has  been  shown  to  leading  insurance  men  in 
Philadelphia,  Hartford  and  New  York,  and  the  consensus  of  their  opinion 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  to  supplant  the  present 
inelastic   books.     The   criticisms   that   have  been   advanced   have   been   sue- 
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cessfully  met  and  have  chiefly  been  along  lines  such  as  the  liability  of 
mislaying  a  card,  etc.  When  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  filing  cards  used 
in  a  modern  office,  and  the  fact  that  each  map  card  bears  its  assigned 
number,  and  the  name  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs,  in  large  type,  this 
criticism  loses  all  weight. 

Another  point  that  has  been  raised  is  the  fact  that  one  can  not  see 
the  adjoining  block  without  obtaining  the  adjoining  card  from  the  file. 
Let  us  see  how  this  compares  with  the  present  system.  In  the  Maps  of 
Chicago,  the  down-town  district  is  shown  one  block  to  the  sheet.  The 
same  is  true  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  and  a  number  of  blocks  in  other 
towns.  If  any  one  has  evolved  a  plan  of  comparing  by  laying  alongside 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  practice  has  been  to  divide  the  volumes  in  the  congested  values  dis- 
trict. To  compare  the  business  in  the  down-town  sections  of  the  average 
city,  one  has  to  refer  to,  in  all  cases,  where  six  or  less  blocks  are  shown  on 
a  sheet,  to  at  least  one  other  sheet  and  in  five  out  of  six,  to  from  two  to 
three  sheets  contained,  in  some  cases,  in  as  many  as  three  volumes.  As 
witness — Spokane  is  divided  on  Howard  and  Division  street,  two  leading 
thoroughfares;  Seattle  on  Yester  Way,  Portland  on  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco  on  Market  street,  and  so  on. 

The  other  criticisms  have  been  made  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  map-making  and  lithographing  business,  and  have  concerned  matters 
that  were  merely  details  of  every-day  practice  in  those  professions,  and 
did  not,  in  any  way,  detract  from  the  fundamental  value  of  the  idea. 

In  discussing  the  foregoing  statements,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Sanborn  Map  Company  is  a  stock  company  and  is  entitled  to  a  profit 
on  its  investment.  No  statement  here  set  forth  is  intended  to  reflect 
upon  them  in  any  way.  The  theory  held  by  the  writer  is  that  their  system 
has  not  kept  pace  with  modern  methods  and  that  the  function  of  making 
maps  belongs,  properly,  to  the  companies,  just  as  does  the  support  of  the 
various  rating  and  inspection  bureau. 
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The  President — You  have  listened  to  Mr.  Medcraft'a  excellent 
rendition  of  Mr.  Morrison's  paper  on  "A  Modern  Map  System." 
I  believe  it  contains  valuable  information,  and  will  be  referred  to 
many  times  when  published  in  our  proceedings.  However,  it 
being  more  or  less  technical  in  nature,  and  unless  I  hear  from 
someone,  we  will  forego  discussion  of  it,  and  proceed  to  the  next 
number  on  our  program. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Wolfe,  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
California,  National  Association,  has  very  kindly  contributed  a 
paper  on  "Relation  of  Insurance  to  Banking."  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Wolfe  to  read  his  paper.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wolfe — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  convention: 
When  3rour  President  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
relation  of  insurance  to  banking,  he  told  me  that  I  might  have 
twenty  minutes  of  the  convention's  time.  I  told  him  ten  was 
enough.  However,  after  revolving  the  subject  over  in  my  mind, 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  foresight  in  placing  a  time  limit 
upon  me. 


RELATION  OF  INSURANCE  TO  BANKING 

By    Francis   W.    Wolfe,    Assistant  Cashier,    Bank   of   California,    N.  A. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  each  to  all  lines  of  business,  and  espe- 
cially  to    each    other,    a    peculiar    and    distinct    relationship    exisT- 
insurance   and   banking. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  either  business,  for  both  stand  today 
the   result   of   growth   and   development   by   application    of   principle- 
adapted  to  serve  commercial  needs. 

Neither  banking  nor  insurance  is  commerce,  but  while  the  one  fur- 
nishes the  machinery  for  commerce  and  supplies  the  channels  through  which 
commerce  flows,  the  other  through  protection  furnishes  the  vitalizing  force 
that  makes  possible  the  trade  and  commerce   of  today. 

The   study  of  history  is  valuable  when  it   leads   somewhere.     Whal 
disclosed  by  a  close  study  of  the  past  history  of  these  two  important  lines 
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of  business.  We  learn  that  each  came  into  being  manifestly  through  re- 
sponse to  a  public  need.  Each  at  the  beginning,  although  narrow  in  scope, 
rested   upon  their  basic   principles   of  today. 

Banks  originally  were  for  safe  keeping  of  treasure.  At  first  the 
bank  was  expected  to  return  the  identical  bullion  to  the  depositor,  later 
they  agreed  to   return  its  equivalent   in  coin. 

The  Lombards  early  saw  the  advantages  of  lending  the  depositors 
money  for  interest,  thereby  increasing  the  circulating  medium  as  well  as 
increasing  all  business. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  the  early  stages  of  modern  banking,  a  recognition 
.f   the   function  and  value   of   rendering  public   service. 

So  it  was  when  insurance  was  first  practiced  as  a  business.  This,  as 
you  know,  was  in  Lloyds  Coffee  House,  London,  and  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  marine  risks.  The  essential  principle,  then,  as  now,  was  the 
distribution  of  loss,  making  possible  the  extension  of  commerce  with  its 
resulting  universal  benefits. 

Today  each  business  is  highly  specialized.  Each  in  varied  forms  covers 
the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor  in  the  activities  of  business.  They  have 
grown  side  by  side,  and  have  many  points  in  common. 

It  was  first  in  banking  and  insurance  that  American  corporate  organi- 
zation chiefly  appeared,  and  they  stand  today  the  greatest  examples  of 
the  value   of  co-operation   as   affecting  the  public   good. 

While  mercantile  and  manufacturing  lines  are  successful  according 
to  their  freedom  from  debt,  banking  and  insurance  men  are  the  only  ones 
who  boast  of  their  debts,  and  when  they  hand  you  a  statement,  special 
attention  is  called  to  deposits  and  outstanding  insurance.  The  greater 
their  liabilities,  the  greater  they  consider  their  success,  and  decidedly  the 
greater  their  success  from  this  standpoint,  the  greater  are  their  respon- 
sibilities  for   the   proper   administration    of   the    trust   imposed   in    them. 

With  full  recognition  of  these  responsibilities,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if 
we  have  kept  pace  with  the  developments  of  the  age  of  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  we  may  say  the  automobile. 

Not  simply  do  we  employ  modern  and  scientific  methods  as  to  detail, 
not  only  the  question  do  T\e  place  greater  emphasis  upon  courtesy  and 
personal  service  to  our  clients  and  the  public  generally  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  do  we  measure  up  to  our  opportunities  for 
service  for  the  general  good  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  our  re- 
spective  lines   of  business. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  every-day  transactions  that  the  close  touch  of 
banking  and  insurance  is  most  apparent  to  us. 
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The  value  of  insurance  as  an  institution  can  not  be  measured  by  figures ; 
the  insurance  contract  produces  no  wealth — it  represents  only  expenditure — 
but  based  on  the  law  of  averages,  it  conserves  wealth — through  protection 
gives  opportunity  for  individual  initiative  and  is  of  supreme  value  through 
its  elimination  of  chance  in  business. 

The  banker  is  primarily  a  dealer  in  credit  and  in  its  flow  and  control 
in  both  quantity  and  quality  for  legitimate  requirements  of  trade  and  com- 
merce there  is  placed  upon  the  banks  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  in 
conserving  credit   and  credit   standards. 

Insurance  has  been  called  the  bulwark  of  banking  credit,  and  its  value 
in  strengthening  credit  is  well  known.  In  fact,  it  is  throughout  the  credit 
system  that  the  closest  relationship  of  banking  and  insurance  exists.  Credit 
is  not  capital,  but  it  is  an  agency  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  capital, 
and  in  its  highest   development  it  is  a  national  asset. 

Personal  credit  underlies  the  whole  credit  system.  The  intrinsic  good- 
ness of  the  individual  credit  has  much  to  do  with  the  soundness  of  the 
entire  structure. 

The  granting  of  credit  by  banks  was  formerly  based  upon  personal 
knowledge  of  the  borrower,  but  during  the  past  two  decades  marked  changes 
have  taken  place,  all  tending  towards  more  certainty  and  exactness  in 
acquiring  credit  information.  Now  all  large  banks  and  many  smaller  banks 
have  well  organized  credit  departments.  Borrowers  are  required  to  submit 
statements  of  condition,  which  are  carefully  analyzed  with  due  regard  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  business,  the  ratio  and  form  of  assets  to 
liabilities,  and  especially  the  character  of  the  personnel  and  business  ability 
of  the  management.  Weighty  consideration  is  given  to  the  history  and 
conduct  of  the  business,  and  whether  or  not  lax  methods  prevail. 

Failure  of  a  man  to  take  precautions  of  protection  by  insurance  is 
of  such  importance  as  to  put  the  prospective  creditor  on  notice  and  call 
for  careful  inquiry. 

Few  bankers  would  extend  large  credit  where  physical  property  is 
known  to  be  unprotected  against  the  possible  risk  of  fire  or  sinking,  this 
notwithstanding  the  very  small  probability  that  any  given  building  will 
burn,  or  ship  founder. 

As  the  safeguard  to  credit  is  the  protection  thrown  around  the  loan. 
Good  insurance  is  as  essential  to  the  banking  business  as  good  banking 
is  necessary  to   the  insurance  business. 

The  failure  of  an  institution  in  either  line  of  business  through  <iis- 
honest  or  injudicious  management  spreads  a  baneful  influence  far  beyond 
the   proscribed   limits   of   direct   loss.      As    the   wise    conservation    of   credit 
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creates  the  surest  foundation  for  business,  so  to  the  extent  that  credit  is 
unwisely  extended,  extravagance  and  lax  methods  encouraged  in  any  direc- 
tion, to  that  extent  is  the  usefulness  and  power  of  the  whole  system  under- 
mined. 

I  ask,  then,  does  not  the  quasi  public  nature  of  insurance  companies 
impose  upon  them  the  same  obligation  to  support  the  credit  fabric  of 
the  country  as  rests  upon  banking?  Are  they  not  equally  affected  by  gen- 
eral prosperity,  and  are  they  not  bound  by  expediency,  at  least,  to  play 
their  part  in  reaching  and  sustaining  the  highest  credit  standards? 

While  the  every-day  questions  that  confront  us  are  similar,  they  are 
frequently  peculiar  to  each  business.  In  estimating  credit  values,  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  man  whose  geese  are  always  swans,  and  the  bankers 
often  have  to  do  with  the  man  whose  optimism  and  reason  need  ad- 
justment. 

You  have  the  man  who  attempts  to  over-insure  with  design,  and  bankers 
must  be  alert  to  the  man  who  attempts  by  scattering  his  loans  to  obtain 
an  excess  credit,  this  latter  menace  to  credit  granting  is  diminishing,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  modern  methods  of  gaining  credit  information. 

Under  these  modern  methods  the  obtaining  of  signed  statements  of 
condition  already  spoken  of  is  of  utmost  importance,  and  when  properly 
analyzed  and  verified  forms  the  chief  reliance  of  the  banker  in  arriving  at 
credit  decisions. 

Banks  usually  supply  a  printed  statement  form  containing  requests 
for  amount  of  insurance  on  merchandise,  on  buildings,  and  where  applicable 
workman's   compensation   insurance. 

The  question  "how  much  insurance  do  you  carry?"  appears  on  every 
form. 

A  client  presents  his  statement  to  his  banker,  showing  his  merchandise 
stock,  and  building  perhaps,  covered  by  insurance.  How  many  bankers 
give  the  same  close  investigation  to  the  policies  of  insurance  that  is  given 
to  the  other  items  contained  in  the  statement?  I  venture  to  say  very  few, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  their  faith  in  the  high  standing  of  insur- 
ance companies  in  general. 

Bankers  with  good  reason  have  confidence  in  insurance  companies  and 
rely  upon  them  for  fulfillment  of   their  obligations. 

They  assume  that  somewhere  along  the  line  care  and  investigation 
has  been  made  upon  which  to  base  the  insurance  contract,  that  they  can 
rely  upon  its  face  value  to  the  extent  of  loss  incurred,  the  thought  is 
borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  banker  is  not  too  much,  yet  occasionally 
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taken  for  granted,  and  is  not  the  freedom  from  loss  in  many  instances 
more  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  of  care  and  discretion? 

Necessarily  the  banker  becomes  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the 
financial  stability  of  the  different  companies,  but  aside  from  this  general 
knowledge  it  is  as  impractical  for  him  as  for  the  public  at  large  to  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  a  particular  policy  beyond  what  is  plainly  shown  on 
its  face. 

Fire  insurance   is  a   contract   of   indemnity   given   for   a   consideration. 

In  the  working  out  of  equitable  solutions  of  any  scientific  plan  of 
insurance,  many  complex  questions  arise,  and  the  path  to  their  solution 
should  be  kept  clear  by  solidarity  and  fixedness  of  sound  governing 
jjolicies. 

Bankers  have  taken  steps  to  have  made  amenable  to  law  those  who 
secure  credit  by  means  of  falsifying  statements  of  condition  to  which 
they  attach  their  signatures.  In  the  discouragement  of  carelessness  and 
fraud,  and  in  making  signed  statements  more  dependable,  this  move  has 
been  most  beneficial. 

Considering  the  very  nature  and  importance  of  a  fire  insurance  con- 
tract by  which  the  company  obligates  itself  to  pay  full  damage  for  loss  by 
fire  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  contract,  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
liminaries incident  to  issuing  the  contract  of  insurance  (in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned,  including  the  company  itself)  should  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  care   and  investigation. 

And  it  is  assumed  that  the  application  on  which  the  contract  is  ifiSi 
has  been  taken  after  every  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
risk  has  been  set  forth  in  the  application  attested  by  the  applicant,  and  that 
the  application  is  made  a  warranty  and  a  part  of  the  contract,  also  that 
the  investigation  of  the  title  and  ownership  of  the  property  has  been  care- 
fully looked  into   and  determined. 

From  a  banking  standpoint,  the  moral  hazard,  or  as  we  say  in  banking, 
the  moral  risk,  is  of  deep  concern.  Of  the  three  C's  in  credit  giving — 
Character,  Capacity  and  Capital — the  greatest  is  Character.  Even  though 
the  two  latter  elements,  capacity  and  capital,  exist,  bankers  have  a  maxim, 
born  of  experience,  that  "a  dishonest  man  will  beat  you  in  the  end." 

Knowledge  and  careful  consideration  of  the  moral  risk  is  certainly  as 
important  in  determining  as  to  the  issue  of  an  insurance  contract, 
as  in  the  making  of  a  loan  by  a  bank.  For  evidence  we  have  only  t<< 
note  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  fire  losses  in  this  country  are  ascribed 
to  the  moral  hazard,  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  physical  or  inherent 
hazard. 
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Credit  granting  is  not  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and  the  form- 
ing of  correct  judgment  with  regard  to  insurance  risks  is  subject  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  physical  and  personal  elements  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Yet  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  lessons  of  the  past  with  careful  ad- 
herence to  sound  practices  developed  therefrom,  must  result  in  easing  the 
burdens  of  the  adjuster  by  diminishing  payment  of  unjust  losses  and 
attendant   litigation. 

Connected  by  ties  of  common  interest  we  have  many  other  problems  in 
common.  Banks  have  always  been  aware  that  there  is  an  easy-to-be- 
gathered  prejudice  against  them.  The  average  banker  in  this  country, 
like  the  average  man  engaged  in  other  business,  is  not  a  big  man  financially. 
In  point  of  number  out  of  the  28,000  banks  in  the  United  States,  75  per 
cent  have  a  capital  of  $25,000  or  less. 

The  banker  usually  holds  a  commanding  position  in  his  community, 
is  the  recipient  of  business  confidence  and  is  looked  to  for  business  advice 
by  clients  and  others.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand  this  tendency 
to  distrust  the  motives  of  (not  the  individual  banker)  but  of  bankers 
as  a  class. 

The  country  has  been  passing  through  a  transitory  stage  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  financial  institutions.  There  has  seemed  at  times  a  dispo- 
sition to  penalize  the  successful  business,  all  of  which  has  its  effect  on 
banking. 

While  deploring  emotionalism  in  law  making,  bankers,  knowing  their 
own  honesty  of  purpose,  have  been  patient  and  quite  content  to  await  the 
slow  operation  of  the  law  of  compensation,  and  the  time  for  the  pendulum 
to  swing  back. 

But  they  are  waking  up  to  the  scope  of  their  opportunities  and  to 
the  importance  of  a  better  understanding.  They  realize  that  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  must  be  disabused  of  many  erroneous  impres- 
sions. Among  these  the  idea  that  bankers  exercise  or  in  any  way  have 
the  power  to  levy  tribute  upon  industries  or  create  artificial  shortages 
of  money,  or  that  it  could  possibly  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 

They  realize  that  it  should  be  shown  in  a  convincing  manner  that 
the  best  interests  of  all  our  financial  institutions  and  the  whole  people 
are  identical. 

As  quasi  public  institutions,  banks  and  insurance  companies  have 
always  reeognized  the  governmental  prerogative  of  supervision  they  are 
ever  ready  to  assist  in  formulating  laws  for  the  governing  of  those 
men  or  institutions  given  to  operations  that  menace  sound  business 
principles,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  irritated  by  petty 
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exactions  of  numerous  State  insurance  commissions,  or  that  they  should 
be  harried  by  a  multitude  of  conflicting  laws. 

We  may  account  these  things  the  result  of  a  prejudice  and  mis- 
understanding; it  is  a  prejudice  that  springs  from  ignorance  or  lack 
of  information. 

As  a  remedy  we  must  give  earnest  attention  to  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  regarding  the  functions  of,  and  service 
rendered,  by  our  respective  lines  of  business. 

Bankers  and  insurance  men,  in  their  transactions,  welcome  the 
searchlight  of  publicity. 

But  more  than  passive  action  is  required. 

The  general  public  should  be  educated  to  the  nature  of  both  banking 
and  insurance  in  general. 

This  movement  has  already  attained  a  momentum  of  importance 
among  bankers  over  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  lectures  given 
during  the  past  month  at  social  centers  in  this  city  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank  Clerks,  an  organization  fostered 
by  and  now  affiliated  with  the  American  Bankers'  Association.  Such 
topics  as  "The  Bank  and  the  Community"  and  "What  a  Bank  Is  and 
What  It  Does"  were  discussed  at  these  meetings. 

Coincident  with  these  efforts  there  should  be  a  constant  aim  ti> 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  our  business  calling. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  benefits  of  efficiency  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  waste  by  careless  methods — whereby  a  burden  of  loss  is 
placed  upon  clients  and  the  public. 

It  can  not  be  disputed  that  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  busi- 
ness, but  self-interest  should  not  cut  off  perspective  or  detract  from 
breadth  of  vision.  If  banking  and  insurance  service  can  be  rendered 
more  economically,  then  the  whole  country  benefits  thereby. 

We  should  beware  of  the  tendency  to  produce  volume  at  the  ex- 
pense of  legitimate  profits  necessary  for  safety. 

We  should  not  allow  a  fear  of  business  being  diverted  to  competi- 
tors, to  be  effective  in  perpetuating  practices  recognized  as  undesirable. 

Banks  and  insurance  companies  should  be  jealous  of  their  promises, 
but  when  made  they  should  be  kept  religiously. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  misrepresentation. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  insurance  companies  to  control  in  all 
respects  the  vast  army  of  agents  in  the  field,  each  subject  to  local 
competition  and  influences. 
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Some  one  has  said,  "Every  successful  business  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man." 

Observation  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  in 
the  main.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  influence  of  one  man  or  a  group 
of  men  can  be  made  to  extend  down  through  the  heads  of  departments 
or  general  agents,  and  to  the  agents  themselves  creating  for  the  par- 
ticular institution  wherever  the  name  is  known  repute  in  accordance 
with  these  influences. 

In  this  respect  the  manner  of  adjusting  losses  has  an  important 
bearing. 

The  adjuster  is  an  expert  and  there  is  always  danger  of  the  horizon 
of  the  expert  being  filled  by  his  own  specialty. 

There  is  a  fixed  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  adjuster,  who,  through 
the  making  of  settlements  with  the  side  of  his  company  only  in  mind, 
is  working  for  the  best  interests  of  either  his  company  or  of  insurance 
in  general. 

Certainly  every  adjustment  based  upon  equity  and  fairness,  when 
understood  to  be  so,  helps  to  crystallize  a  sentiment  that  eventually  be- 
comes an  asset  to  the  company. 

We  have  heard  much  during  the  Exposition  year  from  artists  and 
architects  of  the  Creation  of  Atmosphere. 

I  believe  it  possible  for  a  business  institution  to  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  an  atmosphere  so  permeated  with  truth, 
equity  and  fair  dealing  that  there  will  be  neutralized  the  blighting 
effects  of  false  criticism  and  misrepresentation,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  nor  under  what  guise. 


The  President — Mr.  Wolfe's  interesting  contribution  to  our 
program  is  one  that  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  we  all 
appreciate  very  much.  I  want  to  say  that  he  has  hit  on  some 
very  vital  things  for  a  layman  —  a  man  outside  of  our  profession. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  we  certainly  appreciate  most 
fully  Mr.  Wolfe's  coming  here  to  address  us,  because  we  realize,  as 
he  does,  the  close  connection  there  is  between  banking  and  the 
insurance  business.     I  feel  that  we  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
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I  therefore  move  that  this  Association  extend  to  Mr.  Wolfe  its 
sincere  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  and  for  the  able  paper  which  he 
has  given  us. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion, 
which  is  that  this  Association  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wolfe  for  his  valuable  contribution,  and  for  his  courtesy  in 
connection  with  the  matter. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President— Mr.  J.  T.  Stealey,  of  the  Springfield  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  has  prepared  a  paper  on  "  The 
Roundup  of  an  Arson  Gang,  and  the  Confessions  of  a  Fire  Bug.'' 
The  paper  reads  much  like  the  unraveling  of  a  detective  story, 
holding  your  interest  every  minute.  Mr.  Stealey  will  now  read 
it,  but  on  account  of  it  containing  the  actual  confessions  of  a  fire 
bug  it  was  thought  best  by  the  committee  and  the  writer  of  the 
paper  not  to  have  same  published  in  these  proceedings. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hollister,  Superintendent  of 
the  Fire  Insurance  Service  Department  of  Bradstreet's  Mercantile 
Agency.  Mr.  Hollister  belies  his  looks  very  much  indeed.  He 
has  been  thirty-one  years  with  commercial  agencies,  although  he 
does  not  look  to  be  more  than  that  many  years  old.  He  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  his  business,  which  has  quite  recently 
developed  a  special  fire  service  branch. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Hollister. 
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REGARDING    MERCANTILE    REPORTS    AND    THEIR 
RELATION  TO  FIRE  UNDERWRITING 

By     Edward    J.     Hollister,    Superintendent    Fire     Insurance    Service, 
Bradstreet's,     New    York. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Assuming  the  desirability  at  the  outset  of  an  address  of  knowing 
what  the  speaker's  viewpoint  is,  what  his  experience  and  opportunities 
have  been  to  take  part  in  or  to  observe  that  of  which  he  talks,  permit 
me  to  say,  first,  because  this  is  a  question  that  usually  arises,  that 
what  is  here  said  is  based,  not  on  any  fire  underwriting  experience, 
but  upon  something  over  fifteen  years  uninterrupted  relationship,  from 
the  service  side  of  the  mercantile  agency,  with  those  engaged  in  fire 
underwriting,  first  with  managers,  later  with  examiners,  and  for  the 
past  few  years  with  field  men,  continuing  always  with  the  first-named 
classes.  This  was  preceded  by  over  ten  years'  experience  in  ordinary 
mercantile  agency  service,  in  offices  and  in  city  and  country  reporting, 
and  as  manager  of  an  office  in  a  small  city,  even  then  long  and  closely 
related  to  what  were  then  considered  very  large  fire  insurance  users 
of  service. 

The  history  of  mercantile  agencies  dates  back  to  the  forties  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  first  organized  effort  to  report  on  credits 
was  started.  It  continued  a  rather  weak  affair  until  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  its  great  growth  began.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  the  first 
application  of  mercantile  agency  service  in  fire  underwriting  was  about 
1866,  in  the  Western  Department  of  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  In- 
surance Company,  then  located  at  Cleveland.  Twenty  years  later  most 
general  offices  subscribed  for  service,  but  its  actual  use  though  growing 
was  very  limited.  During  the  past  twelve  or  more  years  the  growth  has 
been  steady,  and  respect  and  appreciation  has  become  marked,  because,  it 
may  reasonably  be  believed,  both  of  improvements  and  service,  and 
of  its  broader  and  more  intelligent  use  by  the  companies,  no  doubt 
in  very  considerable  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relationship 
between  the  two  interests  has  been  brought  much  closer  than  it  used 
to  be.  Today  no  company,  department  or  general  agency  of  importance 
is  without  the  service,  and  the  certain  very  few  large  companies  that 
used  to  be  known  as  almost  non-users,  are  increasingly  applying  it,  not 
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alone  to  the  newer  sections  of  the  country,  but  even  to  New  England, 
where  conditions,  particularly  in  the  cities,  are  recognized  as  being  very 
different  from  what  they  were  even  twenty  years  ago. 

It  has  been  an  important  part  of  my  work  for  several  years  to 
address  the  staffs  of  our  offices,  setting  forth  to  them  the  peculiarities 
of  fire  underwriting  needs,  and  indicating  what  are  the  criticisms  of  this 
class  of  subscribers.  In  this  connection  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  make  a  most  impressive  point  of  the  facjt  that  while  no  class  of 
subscribers  is  more  pointed  in  criticisms,  none  is  mere  effectively  appre- 
ciative of  the  great  average  value  of  the  reports,  none  more  tolerant  of 
the  reasonable  limitations  under  which  we  work,  none  more  constructive 
in  their  criticisms.  I  am  also  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  enter  interestedly  into  certain  forms  of  co-operation  that  are  a 
highly  important  factor  of  the  closer  relationship  between  the  two 
interests.  This  has  decided  local  significance,  since  what  in  part  is 
referred  to  is  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  special  agent 
as  to  what  is  obtainable  from  each  local  mercantile  agency  office, 
along  with  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  local  manager 
as  to  the  special  agent's  needs.  Such  service  is  of  course  open  to  every 
subscriber,  whether  in  the  fire  insurance  or  some  other  business,  but 
in  my  view  very  much  more  than  in  the  past  has  been  obtained  mutually 
in  this  way,  can  be  obtained.  The  matter  is  in  practical  operation  in 
some  sections,  and  by  some  special  agents  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  I 
know  no  surer  cure  for  intolerant  criticism  of  the  reports  by  the 
occasional  special  agent,  than  this  relationship  is  proving  to  be.  Some 
have  begun  their  resorting  to  the  offices  on  inspections,  others  on  lose  a 
Either  beginning  usually  leads  to  the  other,  though  I  have  known  a 
few  men  who  for  years  have  used  the  offices  on  losses,  and  never  on 
inspections.  There  are  others  still  who.  when  the  examiner  has  slipped 
a  risk  for  inspection  on  moral  account,  and  because  of  some  feature 
of  the  mercantile  report,  resort  anywhere  but  to  the  office  where  the 
report  was  formulated,  though  it  would  seem  not  to  need  argument,  that 
discussion  of  such  a  case  with  the  one  responsible  for  the  report 
might  be  of  great  importance,  sometimes  helping  to  approval,  some- 
times confirming  the  thought  of  cancellation.  We  often  are  asked  a 
question  in  this  connection  that  leads  me  to  add  that  usually  the  special 
agent's  headquarters  are  in  a  city  with  the  mercantile  agency  office 
for  the  section;  that  usually  therefore,  light  on  the  subject  can  be 
had  there.  Letters  of  introduction  do  not  entitle  a  subscriber's  repre- 
sentative to  ask  information  of  local  correspondents,  but  only  to  service 
at  the  local   offices. 
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In  the  years  that  I  have  had  to  do  constantly  with  the  fire  insur- 
ance offices  I  fancy  I  have  heard  at  least  once  every  criticism  that 
could  be  thought  of,  along  with  commendation  many  times.  There  was 
a  time  when  examiners  let  pass  without  communicating  with  the  mer- 
cantile agency  some  observations  that  would  have  been  of  value  alike 
to  the  subscriber  and  the  mercantile  agency.  While  it  is  true  that 
sometimes  we  are  asked  out  of  our  province,  usually  the  thing  that 
the  examiner  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  write  about  will  prove 
to  be  something  worth  while  to  both  interests.  Criticism  is  invited 
and  always  has  been,  notwithstanding  there  have  been  found  those 
among  us  who  have  seemed  to  feel  otherwise.  The  handling  of  fire  insurance 
correspondence  for  reinvestigation  purposes  is  given  special  attention, 
and  there  not  infrequently  results  information  improving  reports,  for 
credit   as  well   as   for  insurance  purposes.     . 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  relations  of  a  mer- 
cantile agency  with  its  fire  insurance  and  its  general  subscribers. 
It  is  that  with  the  latter  we  are  in  frequent  personal  contact,  through 
our  reporters,  while  there  has  seemed  to  be  hardly  opportunity,  and 
perhaps  no  sufficient  reason  for  like  contact  with  the  fire  insurance 
subscriber.  The  activity  now  going  on,  in  offices  and  in  the  field,  is 
somewhat  changing  this.  Examiners  so  situated  as  to  observe,  testify 
that  their  needs  seem  to  be  better  understood,  and  better  attended  to, 
than  they  used  to  be,  while  the  growing  relationship  between  the 
sj)ecial  agents  and  the  managers  of  the  mercantile  agency  local  offices 
is,  as  has  already  been  said,  proving  profitable  to  both  interests. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  special  work  going  on  throughout  tin 
field,  for  betterment  of  service  to  the  fire  insurance  companies,  has 
the  effect  of  bettering  the  reports  for  credit  purposes  as  well,  and  thus 
an  expense  that  might  be  questionable  if  incurred  for  one  interest 
alone,    is    proving    justifiable. 

While  as  has  been  said,  fire  underwriters'  criticisms  are  mainly 
tolerant  and  constructive,  intolerant  ones  have  been  heard,  of  course. 
Yet  all  will  agree  that  the  very  existence  of  a  mercantile  agency  mush 
depend  upon  its  reliability.  Infallibility  has  never  been  professed. 
Throughout  the  sixty-six  years  of  its  existence  the  company  1  have  the 
honor  to  serve  has  been  gaining  experience  toward  the  overcoming 
of  the  difficulties  of  mercantile  agency  management,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  propose  a  problem  that  has  not  been  up  for  solution.  In  days 
far  past,  when  reliance  outside  of  the  large  cities  was  almost  entirely 
on    local    correspondents,    there    was    much    more    to    contend    with    than 
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there  has  been  since  stationed  reporters  in  the  larger  towns,  and  traveling 
reporters  periodically  to  the  smaller  ones  have  been  utilized.  Not  only 
does  the  reporter  produce  a  more  reliable  report,  but  he  is  able  to  do  some 
choosing  of  correspondents.  Correspondents'  information,  as  well  ass 
reporters,  is  subject  to  checking  in  several  ways,  so  that  seriously 
erroneous  reports  are  not  frequent.  I  know  that  generally  fire  insurance 
critics  of  the  reports  do  not  feel  that  they  are.  But  once  in  a  while 
there  are  some  very  broad  utterances  from  the  examiner  or  the  field 
man,  based,  as  is  usually  admitted,  upon  an  isolated  experience. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  of  course  the  chief 
function  of  a  mercantile  agency  is  to  provide  true  reasons  for  doing 
business,  not  doubtful  reasons  for  cancellation  of  insurance  policies,  or 
the  turning  down  of  orders.  It  has  been  estimated  that  considerably  above 
ninety  per  cent  of  mercantile  business  passes  onto  the  books  of  the 
average  insurance  company  without  any  moral  question  arising,  and  this 
because  of  the  favorable  rating  borne  by  the  assureds.  The  percentage 
queried  to  agent  or  special  agent  or  both,  and  percentage  cancelled 
on  moral  account,  of  course  varies  with  different  companies,  different 
classes,   different  localities,   and  under  varying   conditions  of  trade. 

Among  the  questions  asked  of  us,  that  have  seemed  strange  to 
us,  and  doubtless  will  to  you,  has  been  whether  in  mercantile  agency 
practice  the  subjects  of  our  reports  are  always  given  opportunity  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Our  business  is  one  round  after  another  of  going 
far  out  of  our  way  to  get  statements,  and  to  get  explanations  of 
things  occurring  affecting  the  subjects  of  our  reports.  Nowadays  the 
average  merchant  looks  with  favor  on  the  mercantile  reporting  system. 
Time  was  when  this  could  not  be  so  unqualifiedly  said.  This  change 
of  sentiment  is  no  doubt  in  large  part  due  to  the  more  thorough  methods 
pursued  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  pay  earnest  tribute  to  fire  underwriters  of 
this  country  generally,  for  their  helpful  interest  in  the  development  of 
better  service  to  the  fire  insurance  companies.  I  speak  with  knowledge 
when  I  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
underwriters,  the  service  would  today  be  running  along  little  if  at  all 
distinguished  from  the  general  service  except  in  the  matters  of  form, 
which,  as,  everyone  knows,  have  been  given  attention  for  years.  But 
for  the  disposition  referred  to,  in  offices  and  field,  the  present  wide- 
spread field  work  would  not  be  going  on,  the  value  of  which  need  be 
limited    only   if    co-operation    is   lacking. 
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I  most  highly  value  the  honor  accorded  me  of  appearing  before 
this  great  body,  but  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  when  your  president 
invited  me  I  earnestly  protested  against  speaking  this  year.  I  knew 
that  1  was  not  prepared  as  1  should  be. 


Mr.  Dornin — What  credentials  would  the  Special  Agent  or 
the  Adjuster  have  to  carry  with  him  in  order  to  give  him  entry 
to  those  reports  ? 

Mr.  Hollister — The  letter  of  introduction  which  is  issued  by 
the  mercantile  agency  companies,  gives  him  access  to  the  records 
of  any  listed  office. 

Mr.  Dornin — He  would  have  to  carry  one  of  those  letters 
with  him  ? 

Mr.  Hollister — Yes.  That  is  decidedly  preferable.  The 
same  thing,  as  I  say,  is  true  of  the  mercantile  subscriber,  but  the 
relationship  is  designed  to  be  much  closer  with  the  fire  insurance 
representative,  just  as  close  as  he  will  make  it. 

Secretary  Meade — Mr.  Hollister,  you  referred  in  your  talk  to 
something  that  was  kept  back,  or  that  the  Adjuster  did  not  get 
in  the  report.     What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hollister — It  is  a  common  experience  in  our  business 
that  at  or  after  a  fire,  circumstances  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
are  not  reportable,  and  they  are  not  safe  to  report — that  comes  to 
us  not  infrequently  in  the  form  of  gossip  and  nothing  more.  I 
may  freely  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  not  advocate 
the  giving  out  of  information  of  that  sort  to  a  mercantile 
subscriber,  but  from  my  years  of  contact  with  the  men  in  the 
field,  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  it  would  be  my  practice,  if  I 
were  in  charge  of  an  office,  to  give  every  item  of  any  sort  that   I 
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could  as  a  lead — give  it  out  for  what  it  might  be  worth.  I  have 
seen  that  operate  very  satisfactorily.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ? 

Secretary  Meade — Yes,  but  you  do  not  go  quite  as  far  as  I 
would  like.  You  made  reference  also  to  information  from  the 
source.  For  instance,  we  are  in  a  certain  location  where  the  fire 
occurs.  You  have  mercantile  reporters  there,  maybe  banks,  or 
whoever  you  depend  upon  for  reports  for  that  town,  would  your 
letter  that  you  offer  insurance  companies  allow  you  to  call  upon 
the  agent  that  gives  you  your  information  regarding  that  town  ? 

Mr.  Hollister. — No,  it  does  not.  Would  it  be  of  value 
anyway  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  adjuster  seeking 
information  from  a  bank,  would  not  get  information  that  would 
be  of  value.  I  should  say  it  wrould  be  of  small  value.  For 
obvious  reasons  we  furnish  our  letters  of  introduction,  rather 
credentials,  to  the  local  correspondents.  I  might  add  to  that, 
that  outside  of  the  cities  where  we  have  listed  offices,  places  the 
size  of  Fresno,  where  reporters  are  located,  and  where  it  might  be 
of  any  value  to  know  who  to  see  in  those  places,  that  information 
would  be  very  gladly  given. 

The  Secretary- — That  is  wThat  I  referred  to.     Thank  you. 

The  President — We  have  all  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  what  Mr.  Hollister  has  told  us.  I  am  sorry  the  time 
will  not  permit  of  our  going  into  it  further. 

We  wTill  nowT  have  the  pleasure,  gentlemen,  of  listening  to 
a  paper  by  Mr.  McClure  Kelly,  of  the  Yorkshire  and  the 
Northern  of  New  York,  on  "Cooperation."  Owing  to 
Mr.  Kelly's  being  detained  in  the  East  longer  than  expected,  I 
regret  to  say  he  is  not  here  to  read  it  in  person.  Mr.  Leslie  Bates 
has  very  kindly  volunteered  to  read  it. 
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CO-OPERATION 

By   McClure   Kelly,    Manager  Yorkshire   and    Northern   of   New   York 

It  is  said  that  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  applies  to  my  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion of  our  president  that  I  write  a  paper  for  this  meeting.  More 
particularly  I  think  that  this  holds  good  when  I  contemplate  my  sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Blanchard  very  graciously  allowed  me  to  choose.  Still 
I  feel  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  something  to  be  said  along  the 
lines  of  co-operation,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  lacking  in  an  appreciable 
degree  on  this  Coast,  not  only  on  the  part  of  local  agents,  but  field 
men  and  managers  as  well,  and  this  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  should 
make  it  patent  to  all  that  we  should  be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  for  the  integrity 
of  our  organizations.  We  are  confronted  on  all  sides  with  hostile  legis- 
lation which  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  conduct  our  busi- 
ness along  safe  and  sound  lines;  we  are  facing  a  downward  tendency  in 
rates  while  losses  are  soaring,  and  we  are  meeting  with  unusual  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  local  agents  who  are  persistently  importuning  us 
to  make  concessions  that  have  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  underwriting. 

In  considering  my  subject  I  will  first  take  up  the  question  of  co- 
operation between  companies,  having  in  mind  particularly  the  wide 
breach  existing  between  Board  and  non-Board  companies.  You  may 
say  that  I  am  taking  a  bold  position  in  advocating  co-operation  with 
non-Boarders,  but  I  submit  that  we  would  be  far  better  off  could  a 
more  cordial  feeling  be  established  between  the  two  factions,  in  the 
place  of  which  there  unhappily  seems  to  exist  a  feeling  of  rancor  and 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Board  fellows  are 
too  often  prone  to  look  upon  a  non-Boarder  as  an  alien  or  an  outcast, 
that  has  no  place  in  our  scheme,  often  to  be  shunned  as  one  contaminated, 
and  when  we  pass  him  on  the  street  we  are  inclined  to  "look  the  other 
way,"  as  it  were.  This  is  naturally  calculated  to  cause  a  feeling  of 
resentment  and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  non-Boarder,  which  widens 
the  breach  between  us,  and  what  do  we  find?  In  matters  affecting  legis- 
lation instead  of  all  companies  presenting  a  solid  front,  we  find  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  with  one  class  of  companies  advocating  certain 
legislation,  the  other  opposing  it  and  vice  versa.  Consider  the  effect 
this   must   have    on   the   minds   of  the   law-makers,    and   how   it   weakens 
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our  position  with  them.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  were  to 
look  upon  our  non-Board  brothers  in  a  more  charitable  light,  and  grant 
that  while  differing  with  us  in  our  views  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  we  are  all  working  to  a  common  end.  In  this  way  we  will 
get  closer  together  as  time  goes  by  until  we  will  eventually  find  our- 
selves working  shoulder  to  shoulder.  If  we  can  not  co-operate  with 
them  entirely,  let  us  do  so  as  far  as  possible.  "A  half  loaf  is  better 
than  none.,, 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  co-operation  between  Managers,, 
where  we  are  sadly  lacking,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate rates,  but  in  the  adjustment  of  losses  and  the  administration  of 
agency  affairs.  When  it  comes  to  rates,  instead  of  ' 'taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns,"  and  advancing  these  upon  unprofitable  classes  to  offset 
the  inevitable  reductions  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  from  time  to 
time  by  reason  of  improved  construction  and  fire  protection,  we  are 
afraid  of  our  shadows,  and  hesitate  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  an  advance 
lest  it  might  prejudice  our  individual  interests  in  a  certain  town  or 
section.  When  it  comes  to  the  adjustment  of  losses,  we  show  a  pitiful 
lack  of  co-operation  and  this  to  my  mind  offers  a  big  field  for  improve- 
ment. Instead  of  adjusting  our  losses,  we  often  allow  ourselves  to  be 
stampeded  by  one  thing  or  another  into  "settling"  them  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  in  the  matter  of  small  claims,  we  are  con- 
tinually paying  where  no  liability  whatever  exists,  largely  through  mis- 
understanding of  proper  functions  by  certain  agents  and  special  agents, 
who  in  their  misguided  ambitions  are  ever  seeking  and  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  those  who  are  paying 
the  bills.  If  the  figures  could  be  had,  I  am  sure  that  the  total  of  the 
moneys  so  paid  out  over  and  above  the  legitimate  loss  would  be  stag- 
gering. 

When  it  comes  to  limiting  the  sphere  of  activities  of  our  agents, 
we  are  again  sadly  lacking  in  co-operation,  and  instead  of  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  illegitimate  propositions  put  up  by  them,  we  are  continually 
scheming  to  find  a  way,  by  turning  a  sharp  corner,  to  curry  favor  with 
them,  and  possibly  gain  an  unfair  advantage  over  our  competitor.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  for  us  all,  Managers,  Special  Agents  and  Agents 
alike,  if  we  conducted  our  business  along  the  high  plane  that  its  im- 
portance to  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Nation  entitled  it — to  say 
nothing  of  its  importance  to  the  safety  of  lives  and  property — rather 
than  to  be  continually  degrading  it  by  "laying  down"  every  time  an 
assured    or    the    public    unjustly    cracks    the    whip.      The    Managers    and 
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Special  Agents,  through  intelligent  and  patient  co-operation  with  Agents 
and  public,  could  soon  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  that  would  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  us  all;  to  the  public  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  educated 
up  and  alive  to  fire  prevention  and  protection,  and  to  the  reasonableness 
of  our  method  of  applying  rates  and  safeguarding  coverages;  to  the 
Agents  by  reason  of  increased  income  to  be  had  from  adequate  rates, 
and  to  the  Managers  from  the  opportunity  given  them  to  underwrite 
their  business  without  being  hampered  by  the  evil  influences  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  that 
the  relations  between  Managers  and  Special  Agents  should  have  to  be 
referred  to  in  other  than  a  congratulatory  manner,  but  it  is  evidently 
true,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  lack  of  co-operation  does  here  exist, 
not  directly,  but  indirectly  through  the  Board  as  I  will  show.  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  class  among  the  Special  Agents  that  instead  of 
"holding  up  our  hands,"  supporting  us  in  our  endeavors  to  secure  ade- 
quate rates,  careful  adjustments  and  proper  legislation,  are  continually 
inciting  the  Agents  to  rebellion,  as  it  were,  by  criticising  every  action 
of  the  Board  that  does  not  suit  them — forgetting  that  the  Board  is  an 
organization  composed  of  their  superior  officers — and  advising  agents  to 
pay  no  attention  to  certain  Board  legislation,  stating  that  same  is  ill 
advised,  and  will  be  done  away  with.  Furthermore,  they  countenance 
loose  adjustments,  and  approve  small  claims  where  no  liability  exists.  Of 
course,  the  Manager  who  "winks"  at  these  pernicious  practices  is  to 
be  blamed  as  much  as  his  Special.  They  could  be  very  easily  stopped 
if  the  Manager  would  insist  that  the  Special  Agent  co-operate  with  the 
Board  and  stand  solidly  behind  it  in  all  of  its  legislation.  If  the  legis- 
lation is  bad,  let  us  do  away  with  it,  but  while  it  is  in  effect,  let  us 
support  it  and  insist  upon  the  backing  of  our  field  men.  Otherwise  we 
are  displaying  ourselves  as  weaklings  to  the  agents  and  public  as  well, 
and  making  a  laughing  stock   of  the  Board. 

In  considering  the  question  of  co-operation  between  Managers  and 
Agents,  I  am  struck  with  the  curious  situation  it  presents.  Although 
we  will  go  to  extreme  lengths  in  cultivating  our  Agents,  and  jealously 
guard  at  whatever  cost  our  position  in  his  office,  what  do  we  get  in 
return  for  this  when  confronted  with  hostile  legislation,  or  when  we 
attempt  to  put  into  effect  remedial  measures  in  certain  towns  or  locali- 
ties! Instead  of  his  solid  support  we  often  find  complete  indifference, 
if  not  an  out  an  out  antagonistic  attitude. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  curious  situation,  and  one  that  I  am  at 
loss  to  fully  understand.    I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  closer  co-operation 
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between  Managers  and  Agents  and  less  indulgence  of  the  latter  would 
bring  about  good  results.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  big  reason 
for  the  lack  of  support  that  we  have  from  our  agents,  is  due  to  our 
faulty  methods  of  cultivation,  which  is  calculated  to  lessen  their  respect 
for  us  in  a  large  measure.  Let  us  be  more  intensive  and  less  expensive 
in  our  cultivation  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  we  will  get  much 
better   results. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  of  you  who  will  say  that  the  delectable 
situation  I  have  pictured  as  possible  through  co-operation,  can  not  be 
brought  about  short  of  the  millennium,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  strive 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  At  the  same  time  in  striving  for  a  good 
thing,  we  are  always  benefited  whether  we  reach  our  goal  or  not.  So 
let  us  strive  for  a  better  feeling  among  ourselves;  let  us  "speak  no 
slander;  no,  nor  listen  to  it,"  in  our  dealings  with  our  fellows,  and  we 
will  soon  be  upon  a  better  working  basis  with  each  other  than  we 
thought  possible.  We  will  also  find  a  lot  of  good  in  certain  of  our 
associates  that  we  looked  upon  as  bad.  "There  is  so  much  good  in 
the  worst  of  us  and  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us,  that  it  hardly  behooves 
any  of  us  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  us." 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  being  personal 
or  of  criticising  any  man  or  set  of  men,  or  of  making  invidious  com- 
parisons with  members  of  other  underwriting  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  where  the  conditions  touched  upon  exist  as  well,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assume  a  critical  attitude  toward 
my  associates  on  this  Coast,  whom  I  regard  with  unusual  admiration 
and  respect.  I  have  labored  in  many  fields  in  my  career,  but  I  must  say 
that  nowhere  has  my  work  laid  in  more  pleasant  lines  than  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  to  the  underwriters  of  the  Coast  as  a  whole  I  "doff 
my  cap."  I  therefore  make  bold  to  address  myself  to  you  as  I  have, 
for  I  feel  that  in  the  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  as  a  whole  I  am  appealing  to  a  body  of  men  not  only  of 
sound  ability,  but  possessing  the  finest  traits  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  always 
appeal  most  strongly. 

There  is  a  business  man's  calendar  that  comes  to  my  desk  each 
year  that  I  wish  could  reach  each  and  every  one  of  you.  It  is  always 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  me,  and  at  the  risk  of  sermonizing  I  am  going 
to  close  by  quoting  from  one  of  its  pages  that  turned  up  as  I  was 
writing   this  paper. 
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There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 
Then   give   to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind, 

And  honor  will  honor  meet; 
And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 


The  President — It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  paper  is 
a  very  fitting  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  papers  to  be  read  to  the 
Association  at  this  meeting  are  concerned.  We  will  now  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business,  and  I  will  first  call  for  the 
reports  of  special  committees. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  have  a  report  here,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  President's  Address,  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  of  the  Librarian,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  President — Please  read  it  for  the  information  of  those 
assembled. 
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Report   of   Committee    on    President's     Address    and    Treasurer's 

and  Librarian's  Reports,  and  Report  of  Executive 

Committee. 

Mr.  President:  The  Committee  appointed  by  you  at  yesterday's  session 
of  this  Association  and  to  whom  was  referred  the  Address  of  the  President 
and  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Librarian,  beg  to  report  as 
follows : 

Your  Committee  fully  indorses  the  suggestion  offered  by  our  President 
that  as  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  organization  of  our  Association 
and  the  number  of  Charter  Members  growing  noticeably  less  each  year, 
we  elect  those  remaining  with  us  to  Honorary  Membership  in  this 
Association,  and  that  they  be  considered  our  guests  at  all  banquets  of  the 
Association. 

Your  Committee  is  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  our  President  that 
the  work  that  has  and  is  being  done  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
organization,  "Associate  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  Pacific,"  is  most  valuable;  in  fact,  as  our  President  puts  it,  "the 
best  constructive  work  this  Association  is  doing  at  the  present."  In 
keeping  with  the  foregoing  we  desire  to  say  that  we  are  also  in  accord  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  President  has  stated  was  adopted  by  the  Library 
Committee,  viz:  to  ask  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  to  outline  a 
special  course  of  examinations  more  particularly  suited  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  order  that  the  young  men  will  have  more  interest  in  the  various  subjects 
offered  for  study. 

Your  committee  approves  the  recommendation  of  the  President  that 
managers  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Special  Agents'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  having  their  field  men  attend  the  meetings  of 
that  organization. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  publicity,  your  Committee  cannot  too 
strongly  endorse  the  remarks  of  our  President  in  commending  the  good 
results  accomplished  by  "Fire  Facts,"  under  which  heading,  the  monthly 
issue  of  the  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau  comes  out,  and 
believes  that  its  continuance  will  show  further  satisfactory  results. 

Our  Arson  Committee  in  San  Francisco  has  been  most  active  during 
the  past  year,  and  your  Committee  fully  concurs  in  the  views  of  our 
President,  that  we  continue  to  convince  the  public  that  we  get  back  of  and 
support  our  Fire  Marshals  and  Arson  Committees,  for  we  feel  assured  that 
by  so  doing,  the  splendid  results  already  attained  will  not  only  be 
continued,  but  materially  increased. 
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The  report  of  the  Library  Committee  is  especially  gratifying  to  us, 
conveying  as  it  does  the  very  satisfactory  results  of  the  work  of  that 
Committee,  particularly  the  fact  that  the  attendance  of  the  Associate 
Members  at  the  various  meetings  of  that  organization  (eighteen  in  all) 
was  so  large—  80  per  cent  and  over. 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  us  to  know  that  sixteen  of  the  Associate 
Members  obtained  their  diplomas.  We  heartily  endorse  the  views  of  the 
Committee,  that  we  continue  to  give  these  young  men  every  assistance 
possible  and  to  further  the  interests  of  that  Association. 

Your  Committee  recommends  for  further  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Library  Committee  of  more  suitable  quarters  for 
our  Library. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  gratifying,  particularly  as 
refers  to  the  balance  of  "cash  on  hand/'  and  which  wTe  note  is  gradually 
increasing.  It  is  also  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us,  as  it  most  certainly 
must  be  to  the  members  of  our  Association,  particularly  those  who 
prepared  them,  that  a  goodly  portion  of  our  "surplus"  is  attributable  to 
the  constant  sale  of  papers  read  at  various  meetings  of  this  Association. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  feels  that  President  Blanchard  is  to  be 
complimented  on  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  meeting, 
and  to  be  congratulated  on  the  general  excellence  of  the  papers  presented 
at  this  session,  and  further,  that  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  has  cared  for  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  his 
term  in  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  A.  TIEDEMANN,    ) 

McKEE  SHERRARD,      >     Committee. 

A.   W.  THORNTON.         ) 


The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reports  of  Committees  and 
President's  Address.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  take 
the  matter  up  item  by  item.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that 
inasmuch  as  I  have  something  to  do  with  the  Arson  Committee, 
and  with  the  Publicity  Committee,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
writing  of  the  report  in  that  particular,  so  I  can  commend  it.     I 
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move  the  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  the  report,  namely,  that 
the  remaining  five  Charter  Members  be  made  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Association,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  all  our  banquets  as 
the  guests  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  adopt  the 
first  portion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  the  five  surviving  Charter  Members  be  made  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association,  and  that  they  be  our  guests  at  future 
banquets.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  by  saying 
Aye.     Contrary,  No.     The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  balance  of  the 
report,  Mr.  President. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Committee's  report  be  now  adopted.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  go  through  the  report.  You  have  heard  it  read  and  it 
is  fresh  in  your  minds.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
signify  it  by  saying  Aye.  Contrary,  No.  The  Ayes  have  it,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  election  of  officers.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Williams,  the  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
to  read  the  report  of  that  Committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  Before  reading 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  or  two.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  of  this  Association,  it  is 
necessary  that  one  should  have  written  at  least  two  papers  to  bo 
read  before  the  Association.  The  Committee  went  over  the  entire 
number  of  papers  written  by  members  of  this  Association,  and 
found  only  five  candidates   eligible.     This    was  a  year  that   the 
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selection  of  a  new  man  to  fill  the  position  of  Vice  President 
naturally  fell  to  the  Northwest.  Fortunately  the  North  west  had 
a  most  excellent  man.  But  it  behooves  the  men  of  the  Northwest 
to  get  busy,  because  there  is  not  another  man  eligible  for  the 
Presidency  of  this  Association  from  that  quarter.  I  simply  give 
you  that  as  a  tip,  because  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  in  line  for  promotion 
to  the  office  of  President,  will  want  papers  from  the  Northwest, 
and  he  will  want  them  from  other  places,  and  such  papers  should 
not  be  wanting.  We  have  always  found  that  some  of  the  best 
material  we  have  comes  from  the  Special  Agents  of  the  Northwest, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  for  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  situation  in 
that  behalf. 

In  conformity  with  Section  5  of  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Association,  the  Nominating  Committee  presents  the  following 
names  of  Officers  and  Committees  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  fortieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  to  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  February  8  and  9, 
1916,  viz: 

President,  Washington  Irving, 
Vice  President,  Walter  P.  Porep, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade, 
Assistant  Secretary-Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore, 
Executive  Committee,   J.    L.    Fuller,    Louis    Wein- 

mann,  F.  B.  Kellam, 
Member  of  Library  Committee,  J.  Hunter  Harrison. 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  practice 
that  the  Association  can  vote  for  officers  to  fill  these  places 
separately,  or  as  a  whole,  by  instructing  the  Secretary  to  cast  the 
ballot.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  course  last  suggested 
by  the  President  be  adopted — that  we  accept  and  adopt  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  elect  to  office  for  the  ensuing 
year  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  therein  mentioned. 

The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
which  is  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted 
and  adopted,  and  the  gentlemen  named  therein  for  the  various 
offices  be  declared  to  be  elected  to  such  offices  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  Aye.  Contrary,  No.  The  gentlemen  named  are 
unanimously  elected.      (Applause.) 

It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that  you  have 
elected  as  officers,  for  the  year  to  come,  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Williams,  viz:  President, 
Washington  Irving;  Vice  President,  Walter  P.  Porep;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade;  Assistant  Secretary-Librarian,  J.  P. 
Moore;  Executive  Committee,  J.  L.  Fuller,  Louis  Weinmann, 
F.  B.  Kellam;  Member  of  the  Library  Committee,  J.  Hunter 
Harrison. 

Our  Secretary-Treasurer  requests  that  I  announce  that  new 
members  must  have  their  initiation  fee  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  within  fifteen  days  from  date  of  election 
under  a  provision  of  the  By-Laws.  Dues  are  payable  in  advance, 
you  will  recall. 

This  concludes,  gentlemen,  the  business  portion  of  the 
fortieth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association.  And  in  closing  it  I 
desire  to  thank  you  for  the  hearty  support  given  me  during  my 
term  of  office,  and  to  wish  the  Association  a  continuance  6f  its 
present  excellent  condition.  Hoping  that  I  may  meet  you  all  at 
the  banquet  this  evening,  unless  there  is  objection,  I  will  now 
declare  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die.      (Applause.) 
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The   Banquet. 


ADDRESS   OF    PRESIDENT   BLANCHARD. 

Gentlemen:  The  hour  has  arrived  when  our  evening  program 
should  commence.  I  will  ask  your  attention  for  but  a  few 
moments,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  evening  will  assume  a 
jollier  hue. 

I  have  not  prepared  a  long  address,  as  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  follow  me  must  be  considered  in  a  fair  division  of  your 
attention. 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  this  banquet,  and  to  see  so 
many  of  you  present.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  fitting  reward 
that  can  be  offered  you,  after  the  two  days  of  meeting  just 
concluded.  Some  of  us  have  a  preference  for  the  meeting. 
But  we  all  seem  to  be  united  in  the  contemplation  and  in  the 
actual  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  getting  together  at  the  banquet 
board. 

Our  meeting  just  concluded  was  attended  with  encouraging 
interest,  and  my  thanks  are  extended  to  those  who  contributed  to 
the  program,  as  well  as  to  the  large  number  of  our  membership 
who  so  generously  supported  us  by  their  attendance.  Personally 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  Association, 
and  bespeak  for  it  a  continuance  of  the  kind  enthusiasm  that  has 
just  been  exhibited.  We  have  an  impregnable  line  of  stalwart 
members,  who  have  worked  unsparingly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Association,  and  who  gladly  welcome  and  will  lend  their  support 
to  the  new  blood  which  is  so  necessary  to  its  thriving  continuance, 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  greatest  Association,  insurance-wise, 
west  of  Chicago.  (Applause.)  It  boasts  as  its  members  some  of 
the   best-known    fire    insurance    men   in    America.      (Applause.) 
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It  has  done  its  part  in  keeping  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  a  fire 
insurance  standpoint,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  insurance 
world.  And  I  hope  that  in  these  directions  and  in  others,  it  may 
continue  in  its  upward  course. 

The  destiny  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  my  term 
of  office  having  expired  this  afternoon,  is  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irving.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Irving  is  an  experienced 
underwriter,  and  he  has  the  exceptional  qualifications  of  being  an 
excellent  presiding  officer,  one  who  expresses  himself  clearly,  and 
with  ease  and  fluency.  I  take  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in 
presenting  to  you  your  new  President,  Mr.  Irving.       (Applause.) 

ADDRESS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    ELECT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  prepared  no  set  speech  and  am  therefore  in  the  happy 
position  of  not  being  obliged  to  cut  it.  And  I  know  that  among 
those  who  are  to  address  you  this  evening  there  are  several  who 
have  special  messages  to  you  and  special  matters  to  present. 

I  desire  particularly  to  express  my  full  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  in  my  election  to  the  high  office  of  President  of 
this  Association.  And  when  I  look  back  upon  the  long  line  of 
able  men  who  have  preceded  me — men  who  have  impressed  their 
personality  upon  our  business  and  have  deserved  well  of  their 
fellows — I  am  all  the  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  will  be  my  earnest  desire  to  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
Association  that  it  may  maintain,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  all 
of  its  high  ideals  and  usefulness. 

Together  with  the  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
position,  there  comes  also  a  sense  of  humility,  and  this  sense, 
besides  being  inborn,  has  been  heightened,  and  in  a  way, 
impressed  upon  me  forcibly  already  by  some  of  my  kind  friends. 
One  of  them  in  particular  has  been  rather  unduly  insistent  upon 
my  assuming  this  humble  attitude  fearing  that  I  might,  perhaps, 
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break  the  eleventh  commandment.  Of  course  you  know  what 
the  eleventh  commandment  is — although  not  in  the  catechism, 
and  perhaps  apocryphal,  it  is  nevertheless  rather  well  known — 
4 'Don't  take  yourself  too  d seriously. '' 

This  particular  friend  came  to  me  this  evening  just  before 
dinner  with  the  question,  "At  what  time  do  you  speak?"  and 
"What  part  of  the  program  do  you  come  on?"  "about  the  first  or 
last?''  Being  without  accurate  information,  I  finally  told  him  that 
I  did  not  know,  asking  the  reason  for  this  particular  inquiry. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  coming  along  toward  the  last,  I 
would  like  to  know  it,  because  I  want  to  get  out  in  time." 

As  an  individual  with  that  sense  of  humility  more  and  more 
apparent,  I  should  have  received  his  question  in  a  proper  spirit, 
as  being  for  my  own  good,  but  in  my  representative  capacity,  the 
remark  seemed  a  slur  upon  your  good  judgment,  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  me  to  properly  resent.  I  accordingly  told  him 
that  there  would*  be  reprisals.  I  even  told  him  the  nature  of  the 
reprisal.  It  so  affected  him  that  he  extracted  from  his  right  hand 
trousers  pocket  the  large  sum  of  $35,  saying  it  was  all  he  had  to 
carry  him  the  rest  of  the  month,  but  that  it  was  mine  if  I  would 
only  forget  the  reprisal. 

Now  $35  is  real  money  and  I  need  it.  But  my  sense  of 
responsibility  and  my  duty  to  the  Association,  I  put  before  a 
mere  individual  money  gain,  and  it  was  only  fit  and  proper  that 
this  man  should  pay  the  penalty  for  his  slander  upon  your  good 
judgment. 

He  is  a  man  well  known  and  beloved  by  all  of  you.  One  of 
my  warmest  friends  personally,  and  among  my  closest  enemies  in 
the  business  line.  He  has  gray  matter  in  the  back  of  his  head — a 
great  deal  of  gray  matter — in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  and  the 
convolutions  of  his  master  intellect  generate  so  much  heat  that 
they  have  gradually  burnt  away  that  catastrophe  of  last  year's 
hay  which  was  wont  to  wander  out  of  the  top  of  his  head. 
Plainly  speaking,  he  is  bald-headed. 
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He  is  also  a  sailor  man — a  water  sport  or  sport  of  the  first 
water — anyway  he  owns  a  yacht.  He  calls  it  the  "Uncertainty" 
or  the  "Whim''  or  something  like  that.  I  go  sailing  with  him 
every  once  and  a  while.  I  accompanied  him  one  day  when  there 
was  a  mixed  party  aboard — a  good  breeze  at  the  start  to  carry  us 
a  long  way  from  home  and  then  a  flat  calm  and  a  tide  to  buck. 
There  was  lunch  and  things,  and  bye  and  bye  our  host  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  prowled  around  in  a  restless 
way,  and  finally  I  saw  him  sneak  up  into  the  eyes  of  her  and 
disappear  over  the  bow  and  out  on  the  bobstay.  Then  there  came 
a  passing  steamer — a  little  swell  you  know — that  made  the  nice 
little  yacht  bob  up  and  down,  and  the  poor  chap  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  overboard.  There  was  an  old  Swedish  sailing  master  at 
the  wheel,  who,  when  he  saw  the  owner  come  floating  by  with  the 

tide,  leaned  over  the  rail  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Mr.  

(I  nearly  said  his  name),  go  down  and  come   up  the   other   way, 
sir ;  there  are  ladies  aboard.' ' 

Your  reception  of  this  little  yarn,  which  has  the  added  merit 
of  being  true,  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  assemblage  of  tin- 
character  at  which  I  had  occasion  to  speak.  The  remembrance  is 
the  more  forcible  because  of  the  difference.  It  was  in  Liverpool 
about  two  years  ago  and  the  occasion  was  a  Jubilee  Banquet  of  a 
Marine  Insurance  Co.,  and  I  was  down  to  respond  to  the  toast — 
"Our  Foreign  Branches/'  They  do  things  a  little  bit  differently 
on  the  other  side  in  the  matter  of  after  dinner  speaking.  Instead 
of  the  Chairman  introducing  briefly  the  next  speaker,  some  one 
gets  up  and  proposes  a  toast,  and  calls  upon  a  certain  designated 
man  to  respond  to  the  toast.  In  this  way  every  time  you  have  to 
listen  to  a  speech  you  get  a  drink. 

The  assemblage  was  of  the  staid,  solid  (I  almost  said  stolid) 
unenthusiastic,  undemonstrative  and  unresponsive  Britisher — a 
good  man  to  have  for  a  friend — a  good  man  in  a  pinch,  because 
he  never  gets  excited — but  otherwise  a  bit  heavy.  I  faced  the 
assemblage  with   reasonable  confidence.     I   knew   nothing  about 
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the  topic  which  had  been  assigned  me — my  own  particular  Branch 
had  only  been  in  operation  a  few  months,  and  I  was  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  others.  I  couldn't  tell  them 
how  to  run  a  Branch — I  didn't  know  myself,  so  I  figured  upon 
the  usual  few  words  of  appreciation,  some  reference  to  the 
company  and  its  management,  an  anecdote  or  two  and  a  bow. 

I  started  in  well  enough  and  got  down  to  the  graceful  tribute 
to  the  manager.  I  spread  myself  a  little  here.  He  is  an  awfully 
good  fellow  and  I  knowT  he  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  when  I 
paused  for  breath,  I  expected  to  hear  the  sound  of  applause, 
which  on  this  side  would  have  greeted  appreciative  remarks  about 
a  man  every  one  thought  well  of. 

There  was  not  a  sound — that  was  most  disconcerting.  I  told 
a  funny  story  with  local  application — not  a  murmur.  The  dead 
unresponsiveness  got  on  my  nerves.  I  got  indignant.  I  told 
them  I  was  not  a  foreigner  —  that  I  had  already  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  their  fractional  currency — that  I  was  familiar  with 
their  institutions — that  I  had  first  hand  knowledge  of  their  veal 
and  ham  pie,  which  was  an  institution  older  than  the  British 
Constitution — that  the  piece  I  had  was  anyhow.  And  one  who 
sat  next  to  my  hostess  apologized  to  her  for  me  for  intimating 
that  she  had  fed  me  stale  pie.  Try  as  I  might  I  could  not  get  a 
rise  or  a  ripple,  and  it  was  about  the  worst  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
ever  experienced.  I  am  the  more  grateful  since  that  experience 
that  my  home  is  on  this  Coast  where  it  is  not  bad  form  for  a  man 
to  express  himself  in  his  own  natural  way  and  where  we  are  at 
liberty  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  and  make  our  own  history 
unhampered  by  precedent  and  untrammeled  by  convention. 

There  is  one  thing  that  impresses  me  about  this  assemblage. 
I  am  struck    by  the  wonderful  physical  condition  of  the    men 

around    the    tables considering.       These    are    the 

strenuous  days.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  nights — 
that  follows  without  saying — as  inevitably  as  night  follows  the 
day.     Every  day  bears  its  own  measure  of  stress  for  all  of  us — 
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managers,  general  agents  and  special  agents.  In  almost  every 
office  the  manager  is  talking  about  the  ever  increasing  percentage 
cost  of  special  agency  supervision  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
last  year's  business,  and  he  is  feeling  very,  very  sore  about  it,  and 
the  special  agent  is  doing  the  explaining — why  that  expected 
increase  in  volume  of  premium  receipts  did  not  materialize  this 
year  in  his  field,  and  just  how  it  happened  he  had  not  inspected 
that  undesirable  risk  before  the  darn  thing  burned. 

And  after  the  stress  of  the  day  comes  the  night  with  its  little 
gatherings,  reunions  and  renewal  of  friendships,  and  all  the 
various  forms  of  entertainment  afforded  by  a  metropolitan  city. 
And  this  part  of  the  tw^enty-four  hours  wrork  generally  starts  in  a 
little  after  five  o'clock.  Only  last  evening  I  understand  there 
was  another  banquet  and  these  Tilikum  affairs  are  beginning  to 
go  down  into  history,  and  yet  in  spite  of  it  all — in  spite  of  the 
mental,  physical  and  gastronomic  strain,  you  come  up  smiling. 
That  certainly  is  an  exhibition  of  staying  power  and  ability  to 
come  back,  which  demonstrates  your  entire  fitness  for  the  position 
each  one  of  you  occupies.  And  there  is  therefore  for  me  an  add<*<l 
pride — pride  in  the  Association  and  its  personnel  and  the  very, 
very  sincere  appreciation  of  the  honor  in  being  called  upon  to 
preside  over  such  a  body  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  the  Pacific  Northwest  suppli< 
considerable  portion  of  the  bone  and  sinew7  of  our  Association. 
wrell  as  a  large  portion  of  the  loss  ratio.  However,  I  know  that 
you  have  chosen  wisely  in  selecting  as  your  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Porep  of  Seattle,  Washington.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Poivp 
began  his  insurance  career  in  California  as  special  agent  for 
Edward  Brown  &  Sons,  General  Agents.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  the  Northwest,  and  is  now  in  his  present  headquarters  at 
Seattle.  Mr.  Porep  in  1913  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Association 
entitled:    "Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a  Local  Agency,' ' 
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and  in  1915  he  wrote  another  and  very  practical  paper  on  "Alaska 
Fish  Canneries."  Mr.  Porep  is  not  only  favorably  known  here 
in  California,  but  has  made  the  same  reputation  for  himself  in 
the  Northwest  as  a  hard,  conscientious  worker.  He  is  a  student 
of  the  business,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  as  the  able 
lieutenant  of  President  Irving  for  the  next  year. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you,  Mr.  Porep.      (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF    WALTER   P.    POREP. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Mr.  Blanchard  told  me  late  this  afternoon  that  he  had  me 
down  for  a  speech,  but  added,  knowing  the  way  that  the  average 
special  agent,  and  particularly  those  from  the  Northwest — he 
added,  speaking  most  emphatically,  that  I  must  not  consume 
more  than  five  minutes  of  time,  for  if  I  did,  something  heavy 
would  fall  upon  me.  As  I  want  to  return  to  that  interesting  city 
of  Seattle,  I  shall  be  brief  and  ask  your  indulgence  for  just  a  few 
moments. 

First,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  very  distinguished  honor 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  me  in  selecting  me  for  the  position 
of  Vice  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific.  When  this  Association  says  to  me,  "You  do  this,  and 
you  do  that,''  I  don't  ask  any  questions  about  it — I  just  get  busy 
and  go  into  it  and  do  the  best  I  can.  It  is  with  that  spirit, 
gentlemen,  and  one  of  deep  appreciation,  that  I  accept  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific. 

Now,  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  I  do  not  consume  over 
the  five  minutes,  and  particularly  as  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add,  I  will  again  thank  you  most  sincerely,  and  give  way  to  the 
next  speaker.      (Applause.) 
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The  President — Three  telegrams  from  members  and  friends 
of  this  Association  have  just  been  received.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  the  words  of  good  cheer  which  they  contain. 

Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
H.  P.  Blanchard,  President,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  that  would  give  me  more  genuine  pleasure 
than  to  be  with  yon  and  all  the  other  good  fellows  at  tonight's  banquet. 
I  know  you  have  just  closed  a  successful  and  profitable  meeting,  and  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  will  be  w7ith  you  in  spirit  tonight.  My  cordial  greetings 
to  everyone  present,  expressing  the  hope  that  your  combined  joys  may  be 
as  deep  as  the  ocean  and  your  troubles  as  light  as  its  foam. 

John  Marshall,  Jr. 
Applause. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
H.  P.  Blanchard,  President,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Regret  exceedingly  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  partake  at  the  festive  board  in  your  fair  city  this  year.  I 
sincerely  trust  the  whole  affair  will  be  a  complete  success. 

John  L.  Noble. 
Applause. 

Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
Washington  Irving,  Vice  President,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Zero  weather  here  does  not  affect  the  warm  feeling  I  possess  for  all 
those  present  at  the  banquet  table.  Eegards  to  all  and  best  wishes  to 
newly  elected  officers.     May  the  Association  continue  to  prosper. 

W.  M.   Klinger. 
Applause. 

CALIFORNIA    KNAPSACK 

The  President  —  The  editors  of  the  Knapsack  have  very 
kindly  favored  us  with  a  double  bill  this  evening.  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Thornton  has  prepared  one  of  his  characteristic  Dooley  papers, 
which  will  answer  for  the  first  part  of  the  bill.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Thornton  to  come  to  the  speakers'  table  and  read  his  paper. 

Applause. 
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Mr.  Dooley  On  the  Formation  of  An  Insurance  Company. 

"Th'  rich  man  has  a  hard  time  invisting  his  money,  Hennessy,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley,  as  he  raised  the  netting  from  the  free  lunch  and  whisked  a  fly 
from  the  cheese.  "There's  manny  a  man  who  puts  a  lot  iv  money  into  a 
new  concern  that  is  guaranteed  to  pay  dividends  right  off  th'  bat,  an'  if  he 
gets  half  his  original  money  back  in  tin  years  he's  lucky.  It's  heads  I 
win,  an'  tails  you  lose  with  th'  promoters  an'  stock-sellers.  Th'  only  wan 
who  stands  to  lose  anything  is  th'  man  who  puts  up  th'  hard  cash.  If  th' 
concern  is  prosperous  th'  small  stockholder  is  given  th'  hook.  If  it  busts 
up,  th'  prisident  calls  around  an'  tells  ye  how  it  all  happened. 

"Do  ye  remimber,  Hennessy,  th'  Magnolia  Fire  Insurance  Company 
that  was  started  some  tin  years  ago  ?  Ye  paid  $200  a  share,  an'  ye  got 
stock  fer  half  that  amount.  What  was  lift  iv  th'  money  after  th'  rakeoff 
for  th'  stocksellers,  prisidint's  salary  an'  other  expinses  was  paid,  went 
into  th'  surplus.  Terrince  Dolan,  prisident  iv  th'  Wehauken  Coal 
Company  was  made  prisident,  an'  \V ilium  O'Hara  was  elicted  sicretary. 
Tim  O'Brien,  th'  broker,  bought  wan  hundred  shares,  an'  got  th'  agency 
fer  two  States.  Th'  company  did  business  on  a  grand  scale.  They  had 
ilegant  offices,  an'  if  ye  wanted  to  see  Dolan,  ye  had  to  send  in  ye'ercar-rd 
be  a  jood  that  looked  as  if  he  was  going'  to  a  massacree  ball.  On  Christmas 
they  gave  away  match  boxes  an'  Ingersoll  watches,  an'  on  New  Year's 
they  got  out  a  calendar  that  made  all  the  other  companies  jealous. 

"Well,  at  th'  end  iv  th'  third  year  th'  company  busted.  At  a  meetin' 
iv  th'  boord  iv  directors  Prisident  Dolan  was  tindered  a  vote  iv  thanks  fer 
th'  masterly  way  in  w7hich  he  saved  out  iv  th'  wreck  twinty  cints  on  th' 
dollar  fer  th'  stockholders.  Prisident  Dolan  struggles  to  his  feet,  an' 
wipin'  his  eyes,  he  says:  'Gintlemen,'  he  says,  'I  tank  ye  fer  yed  kind 
wor-rds.  Wid  th'  same  luck  as  we  had  in  th'  coal  business/'  he  says,  'th. 
Magnolia  Insurance  Company  wud  have  been  as  big  as  th'  Standard  Oil, 
but  owin'  to  th'  deprissed  condition  iv'  th'  money  market,  taxes,  numerous 
fires,  an'  th'  heavy  expinses  iv  prosecutin'  th'  arson  ring,'  he  says,  'th' 
surplus  was  rayjuiced  to  an  alarmin'  degree.  Th'  company  should  have 
done  well.  Our  agency  foorce  was  loyal  an'  unremittin'  in  their  work.  Our 
spicial  agents  were  fine  byes,  an' allmimbers  iv  th'  Blue  Goose  Association,' 
he  says.  'Our  sicritary  read  a  paper  on  'How  to  Keep  a  Company  Off  th' 
Rocks'  at  th'  World's  Insurance  Congress  at  th'  Aujitorium  in  San 
Francisco  befoore  a  vast  concoorse  iv  insurance  men.  He  was  prisinted 
wid  a  bronze  plaque.  He  gave  a  big  wine  dinner  to  all  th'  heavy  sports  iv 
th'  insurance  game  at  th'  Panama  Pacific  Insurance  Club  in  San  Francisco, 
where  wine  flowed  like  water,  an'   twinty-five  cint  seegars  were  handed 
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around  like  stogies,'  he  says.  He  visited  Seattle,  where  th'  saloons  are 
closed,  an'  where  all  th'  byes  are  drinkin'  shellac,  turpentine,  wood  alcohol 
an'  Peruna.  While  there  he  lectured  befoore  th'  fire  boord  an'  th' 
insurance  commissioner  on  th'  'Hemp  Hazard'  an'  'Th'  Real  Causes  iv 
Dock  Fires.'  At  Portland  he  fired  our  agents  fer  insulin'  at  th'  request  iv 
th'  fire  chief  a  house  for  tin  thousand  dollars,  that  wasn't  worth  five 
hundred,  on  a  phoney  application.  'Gintlemen,'  he  says.  'I  have 
attimpted  to  enumerate  a  few  iv  th'  on  fortunate  things  that  had  a  tindiney 
to  discourage  us  to  continue.  Outside  iv  th'  fact  that  our  loss  ratio  was 
sivinty-five  per  cint,  an'  our  expinse  ratio  was  sixty  per  cinfc,  he  says,  'th* 
company  was  doin'  well,  an'  if  our  books  hadn't  been  examined  at  an 
onfavorable  time  be  th'  commissioner  we  would  have  been  able  to  re-insure 
th*  Horticultural  Fire  Relief  Association  iv  Joplin.  Missouri.'  " 

"Well,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hennessy,  "did  th'  company  iver  pay  anny 
dividends?" 

"It  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an'  it  niver  had  as  much  chanst  a- 
th'  good  ship  'Oscar  II'  had  iv  gettin'  to  Hamburg.  Th'  only  dividinds  th' 
stockholders  got  was  what  was  left  after  th'  rayceiver  spint  two  years 
lookin'  fer  th'  assets.  Tim  O'Brien  is  back  on  th'  job  as  a  broker,  an' 
Terrince  Dolan  is  back  in  th'  coal  business.  Hogan  says  th'  whole  outfit 
should  be  in  th'  penitentiary  fer  monkey  in'  with  a  game  they  knew 
nawthin  about.  Anyway,  Hennessy'  th'  business  iv  invistin'  money  in 
insurance  companies  is  beset  with  as  manny  dangers  as  th'  saloon 
business." 

The  President — It  has  been  a  considerable  time,  gentlemen, 
since  an  Insurance  Commissioner  of  our  own  State  has  done  us 
the  honor  of  attending  one  of  our  banquets.  On  behalf  of  the 
Association  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Phelps  for  his  presence  here  this 
evening,  and  ask  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  us.      (Applause.) 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.  J.  E.   PHELPS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  here  tonight.  I 
appreciate  the  compliment  }^ou  pay  me,  as  well  as  the  gracious 
introduction  of  your  President. 

My  experience  in  the  insurance  business  began  in  the  fire 
line,  and  as   Commissioner  I  have    been   obliged  to   extend   that 
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acquaintance  to  all  the  different  lines  of  underwriting.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  tonight  is  the  first  evening  that  I  have  ever  felt 
that  I  have  been  at  home  and  among  friends.  I  feel  that  you  are 
all  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  my  sympathies  are  with 
you. 

There  is  rather  an.  amusing:,  but  most  satisfactory  incident 
connected  with  my  invitation  to  be  present  at  this  banquet,  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity;  that  is,  I  mistook  your  President,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  for  another  gentleman  in  the  Fireman's  Fund,  with 
whom  I  had  had  some  contention  over  the  interpretation  of  a  ruling 
of  my  office  on  a  blank  to'tee*.  filed.  A  few  days  after  receiving 
my  formal  written  invitation,  Mr.  Blanchard  appeared  at  the 
office,  and  invited  me  to  attend  the  meeting.  I  found  that 
Mr.  Blanchard  wasn't  the  man  that  I  had  in  mind.  That  the  man  I 
had  in  mind  was  not  as  good  looking,  was  not  as  genial,  and  was 
not  the  all-round  man  and  good  fellow  that  Mr.  Blanchard  really 
is.  (Applause.)  I  assured  Mr.  Blanchard  that  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  attend.  At  once  I  felt  that  any  man  with  the  qualities 
that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Blanchard  has,  is  worthy  to  represent  this 
organization.  And  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  had  this  pleasure 
through  him. 

I  was  standing  on  the  corner  talking  to  a  friend  yesterday, 
when  a  gentleman  from  the  South,  somewhat  of  a  statesman  and 
a  diplomat,  came  along  and  said,  "Have  you  heard  of  the  surprise 
that  I  had  this  morning?' '  He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  "No,  I 
didn't  know  you  were  in  town."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  came  up 
from  the  sunny  South  on  the  Owl,  and  I  got  on  the  ferryboat  and 
was  coming  across  in  the  fog,  and  all  of  a  sudden  everybody  was 
all  agog,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was — we  were 
apparently  running  into  something."  This  friend  of  mine  is 
somewhat  of  a  celebrated  character  in  the  South,  my  friend  Jim 
Yates,  and  he  said,  "We  ran  into  something  in  a  very  dense  fog, 
and  I  am  mighty  glad  I  don't  live  up  here."  He  said,  "After 
we  hit  this  barge,  I  grabbed  a  life  preserver,  or  was  about  to  grab 
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a  life  preserver,  and  a  great  big  husky  brute  next  to  me  said,  'Hold 
on,  there.  I  have  been  sizing  you  up.  I  know  you  come  from 
Los  Angeles.  I  am  for  that  life  preserver,  and  it  is  you  for  the 
Bay  and  the  fishes."  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  not  quite  so 
pleasant  as  riding  from  his  home  along  through  the  shady  palms 
besides  the  roadway  to  his  office,  this  crossing  the  Bay,  but  that, 
however,  it  was  equally  safe,  and  for  him  not  to  fear.  While  I 
was  talking  to  him,  along  came  another  Los  Angelenan,  my  friend 
Dick  Archer,  the  adjuster,  and  he  had  his  complaint,  too.  Dick 
said,  "I  always  enjoy  coming  to  San  Francisco.  But  this  is  a 
wicked  town.  You  know  that  I  am  a  straight-laced  bachelor.  I 
am  in  bed  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  but  when  I  come  up  here 
to  these  meetings,  w7hy,  it  is  cocktails  from  breakfast  to  dinner  at 
midnight,  and  it  is  one  dash  of  a  time.  So  I  am  very  glad  that 
these  meetings  only  occur  once  a  year.''  The  only  conclusion  I 
could  draw  from  these  experiences  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
South  is  that  you  should  hold  your  meetings  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 

The  President  —  The  next  speaker,  gentlemen,  will  be 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  has  contributed  very 
generously  to  this  Association,  and  has  made  up  for  many  of  us 
who  have  not  done  our  work,  as  is  often  the  case.  I  particularly 
asked  Mr.  Williams  this  evening  to  say  something  to  you  about 
our  Associate  Members.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
Associate  Members,  and  is  really  the  moving  spirit  in  that  junior 
association.     I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  Mr.  Williams. 

Applause. 

ADDRESS    OF   MR.  THOMAS    H.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellowmembers : 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  very  much  of  your  time,  but  want 
to  tell  you  about  a  lecture  course  that  the  Library  Committee  of 
this  Association  is  conducting,  as  suggested  by  our  President, 
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As  you  know,  we  have  been  conducting  this  lecture  course 
for  the  past  two  years,  it  being  intended  for  the  clerks  of  the 
various  offices.  The  lectures  have  been  very  successful  from  the 
point  of  attendance.  We  feel  that  the  young  men  are  deriving  a 
great  benefit  from  them.  In  fact,  we  know  they  are.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  give  them  a  lecture  on  every  subject  pertaining  to 
our  business,  and  we  have  been  able  so  far  in  getting  the  best 
material  to  be  obtained  here  in  San  Francisco,  which  we  consider 
the  best  'anywhere  in  the  United  States.      (Applause.) 

We  have  found  the  young  men  very  attentive,  indeed.  They 
attend  these  lectures  every  two  weeks,  and  nearly  every  day, 
including  Saturdays,  evenings,  and  on  many  Sundays,  you  will 
find  from  five  to  ten  in  the  Library  rooms,  studying.  They  are 
not  like  a  couple  of  young  men  I  heard  about  the  other  day  who 
were  not  fond  of  reading  in  their  early  days  or  of  being  read  to. 
My  recollection  is  it  was  Herbert  and  Clinton  Folger.  It  seems 
that  their  father  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  to  them 
every  night,  and  the  boys  became  very  tired  of  it,  indeed.  So 
this  night  he  finished  reading  the  Bible  lesson,  and  he  said, 
4 'Now,  boys,  tomorrow  night  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  about 
Noah  taking  unto  himself  a  wife."  The  next  day  the  boys  pasted 
two  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  together.  The  old  man  that  night 
opened  his  book,  and  he  read,  "And  Noah  took  unto  himself  a 
wife" — turn  over  the  page — "She  was  twenty  cubits  wide  and 
forty  cubits  long,  and  tarred  inside  and  out."  He  slowly 
repeated,  "And  Noah  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  She  wTas  twenty 
cubits  wide  and  forty  cubits  long,  tarred  inside  and  out."  And 
then  he  said,  "Boys,  I  have  read  this  blessed  book  nigh  on  to 
forty  years,  but  I  never  saw  that  before."  It  simply  illustrates 
how  wonderfully  and  fearfully  we  are  made. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  particularly  anxious  to 
have  the  Managers  and  General  Agents  attend  some  of  these 
lectures.  We  want  them  to  get  acquainted  with  the  boys,  and 
find  out  who  the  young  men  are  that  are  studying  and   trying  to 
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learn  the  business.  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Medcraft,  then  President  of 
this  Association,  suggested  that  we  keep  track  of  the  number  of 
lectures  attended  by  each  of  the  students,  and  all  of  those* 
attending  80  percent  or  more  of  the  lectures  should  be  given  a 
certificate.  We  have  kept  track  of  them,  and  I  think  it  will 
interest  you  to  know  who  these  young  men  were  who  received 
certificates.     They  were  as  follows: 

J.  C.  Beedy,  83% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

G.  P.  Benkie,  88% — Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

W.  A.  Billeter,  88%— Home  Insurance  Co. 

Eussell  L.  Countryman,  88%  —  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ineur.  Society 

C.  C.  Coleman,  88% — California  Insurance  Co. 

J.  A.  Cassidy,  80% — iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

H.  L.  Durden,  83%— E.  E.  Potter  &  Sons  Agency 

M.  Harris,  83% — Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

H.  R.  Hackett,  100% — Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 

F.  E.  Marchand,  94% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Geo.  L.  Morton,  83%— Sun  of  London 

John  Henry  Martin,  83%— Royal  Insurance  Co. 

P.  S.  W.  Ramsden,  94%— Royal  Insurance  Co. 

H.  V.  Stockton,  83%— Sun  of  London 

Rudolph  Wondolick,  88% — iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

R.  W.  Gray,  80% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

A.  G.  Dick,  80% — London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

There  are  over  500  clerks  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  have  a 
membership  of  only  70.  In  all  the  other  department  centers  the 
companies  are  paying  the  tuition  of  their  clerks,  encouraging 
them  in  every  way  to  attend  these  lectures.  It  means  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  for  the  clerks,  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
money  expended.  One  of  the  young  men  met  me  on  the  street 
yesterday,  and  he  said,  ''Mr.  Williams,  I  am  surprised  how  much 
more  work  I  am  able  to  accomplish  now  than  I  was  two  years  ago. 
I  find  that  I  can  go  right  along  wTith  it^  work,  do  it  quickly;  I 
don't  have  to  stop  to  run  around  the  office  and  ask  three  or  four 
different  people  what  I  should  do.  I  know  myself  what  to  do. 
And  it  is  surprising  how  much  more  I  can  accomplish  each  day.*' 
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Now,  this  is  true  of  every  clerk  who  attends  these  meetings. 
They  are  learning  every  day,  and  they  are  getting  a  knowledge 
that  you  want  them  to  have,  to  fit  them  for  high  positions  in 
your  office,  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  special  agent  or 
managerial  positions. 

We  have  had  one  or  two  Managers  attend  our  meetings.  I 
remember  one  night  that  we  had  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton.  He  w7as 
very  much  impressed  with  the  boys.  That  night  the  young  men 
discussed  special  hazards,  haystacks,  and  things  of  that  kind.  A 
couple  of  days  after,  his  son  told  me,  "Dad  was  very  much 
impressed  with  that  lecture.  The  next  night  at  home  he  told  us 
all  about  it  at  the  table  and  his  little  granddaughter  became  very 
much  interested  and  she  said  to  him,  'Grandpa,  why  is  it  that 
my  hair  flies  all  around  in  such  a  funny  way?'  'Why,'  he  said, 
'darling,  that  is  the  electricity  in  your  hair.'  'Aren't  we  funny 
people,'  she  said.  'I  have  electricity  in  my  hair,  and  you  have 
gas  in  your  stomach.'  "      (Laughter.) 

I  hope,  friends,  that  we  can  count  on  your  assistance  this 
year.  We  are  going  to  give  eighteen  lectures,  commencing  on 
the  28th  of  this  month,  and  we  would  very  much  like  to  have 
some  of  the  Managers  and  General  Agents  attend.  I  know  it 
will  interest  you  and  it  will  encourage  the  boys,  and  that  is  what 
we  want  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much.      (Applause.) 

The  President — Our  next  speaker,  gentlemen,  is  a  man  well 
known  to  you,  but  it  has  been  some  few  years  since  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  here  in  San  Francisco  at  one  of  these 
banquets.  It  was  an  extreme  pleasure  that  was  ours  yesterday  in 
listening  to  his  very  able  paper,  and  I  know  you  will  all  be  glad 
to  hear  again  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Schively.      (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS    OF    MR.  J.  H.  SCHIVELY. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  comfort,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Association,  of  the  present  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
California,  that  after  we  cross  the  divide  and  join  the  great  army 
of  "Exes,''  we  always  receive  that  hearty  applause  on  the  part  of 
our  friends  when  we  come  to  address  them — rather  a  dubious 
compliment,  in  my  mind,  since  we  can't  tell  whether  they  are 
glad  to  see  us  again,  or  glad  that  they  see  us  as  one  of  the 
"Exes." 

I  have  had  a  story  floating  around  in  my  mind  for  several 
days,  and  I  wondered  how  I  could  make  it  applicable  to  this 
occasion.  You  w7ill  discover  the  appropriateness  of  it,  if  you  are 
ever  called  upon  to  be  a  speaker  and  you  are  squirming  around  on 
your  chair,  waiting  for  your  call  and  unable  to  enjoy  the  meeting 
until  you  get  the  stuff  out  of  your  system.  The  story  is  this,  and 
I  apply  it  to  every  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  and  those 
who  follow  me  apply  it  to  myself.  A  man  was  about  to  make  a 
speech.  He  wrote  it,  he  memorized  it,  he  made  his  wife  hold  the 
manuscript  while  he  repeated  it  to  her,  and  finally  he  attended 
the  banquet  and  delivered  his  speech  and  went  home.  His  wife 
said,  "John'' — another  John,  you  see — "What  did  they  think  of 
your  speech?''  "Why,"  he  said,  "I  think  they  must  have 
thought  it  was  a  fine  thing,  because  when  I  sat  down  they  said 
that  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did.' '      (Laughter.) 

I  am  not  going  to  overstep  the  limit,  gentlemen,  of  the  ten 
minutes  assigned  or  accorded  me.  But,  as  the  good  Methodist 
does  in  the  experience  meeting,  I  wTant  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
the  threads  of  life  from  the  time  referred  to  by  your  chairman, 
when  I  wTas  last  here. 

Shortly  after  coming  home  from  that  banquet  which  I 
attended,  now7  four  years  ago,  some  7  or  8  million  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Washington  urgently  requested  me  for  the  benefit 
of  my  health,  to  move  out  of  Olympia,  and  take  up  my  residence 
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in  Seattle.  I  thought  that  one  of  the  possihle  ways  of  earning  a 
living  was  to  start  out  vigorously  and  courageously  as  a  fire 
insurance  solicitor.  I  labored  around  for  several  days,  and  finally 
a  friend  of  mine  said  that  he  wanted  some  insurance.  I  had  the 
policy  written,  took  it  up  to  him,  and  strange  to  say,  he 
immediately  paid  the  premium.  On  the  way  back  to  the  office 
with  the  check  for  the  premium,  I  met  a  friend  of  mine,  who  put 
up  a  hard  luck  tale,  and  I  loaned  him  a  dollar.  The  young  lady 
who  wrote  out  the  policy  was  so  sympathetic  in  her  expressions  of 
joy  over  the  fact  that  I  had  gotten  this  policy,  that  I  bought  a 
box  of  candy  for  her.  Then,  in  order  to  square  myself  at  home, 
I  bought  another  box  of  candy.  Then,  of  course,  I  rebated  1234 
per  cent  of  the  premium. 

Now,  the  policy  was  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  the  premium 
amounted  to  $13.  You  can  see  how  that  was  a  losing  transaction 
to  me.  When  I  went  to  the  office  and  discovered  that  the  whole 
of  the  premium  was  not  mine,  I  was  considerably  jarred.  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  being  treated  properly.  I  felt  like  the  little 
girl  who  had  said  her  prayers  at  her  mother's  couch,  and 
arisen  to  her  feet,  and  was  running  eagerly  across  the  floor  to 
kiss  her  mother  goodnight,  when  she  stopped,  and  a  serious 
expression  came  into  her  face,  and  she  went  back  and  said,  "Oh, 
God,  I  forgot  to  prayer  for  grandmother.  Now  wouldn't  that  jar 
you. "      (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  from  that  lowly  beginning,  and  I  mean  this  now 
not  to  boast,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Dutton,  and  my  friend  the  Commissioner, 
who  will  some  day  be  with  me  in  the  ranks,  and  all  other  young 
and  struggling  men — I  have  risen  from  that  little  beginning  until 
now  I  am  the  proud  editor  of  the  mighty,  "Fire  Facts,'' 
(Laughter)  15,000  circulation,  and  not  a  delinquent  subscriber  on 
the  list.  That  is  owing  to  the  marvelous  business  ability  of  my 
business  manager,  Mr.  Lee  Mackenzie  You  know  Mr.  Mackenzie 
measures  up  to  the  young  girl's  definition — he  is  very  dastardly — 
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there  isn't  a  thing  on  earth  that  he  doesn't  das't  do.  (Laughter.) 
I  was  reading  a  very  charming  book  the  other  day  by 
Dr.  Kebbage,  of  the  Medical  Corps,  I  think,  of  Harvard.  In  the 
course  of  his  preface  he  refers  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  as 
being  an  impressive  city.  It  is  an  impressive  city.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  your  city  every  time  I 
come  here.  And  I  have  been  coming  off  and  on  for  sixteen 
years.  The  part  of  it  that  impresses  me  is  the  pressure  that  is 
put  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  city  in  the  line  of  entertainment. 
Strangers  coming  to  you  all  the  time,  Expositions,  Associations, 
meetings  with  your  co-workers  in  the  other  parts  of  the  great 
field  on  the  Coast  here,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
daily  hospitality,  you  stand  for  it  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  with 
great  courage.  (Applause.)  You  wrant  to  be  constantly  enter- 
taining this  visitor  and  the  other,  in  the  position  referred  to  by 
the  great  Shakespeare,  who  said,  "  While  we  close  the  door  on  one 
Moor,  another  strikes  at  the  gate."  It  is  wearing  upon  you. 
For  the  years  that  I  have  known  you,  you  have  gallantly  and 
splendidly  lived  up  to  the  mark  of  true  hospitality.  You  have 
always  greeted  your  friends  in  such  a  way  as  that  if  you  had 
worriment  you  never  showed  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if 
there  is  a  possibility  that  this  glorious  part  of  your  nature  should 
ever  descend  into  the  professional  or  into  the  necessary,  if  the 
wear  of  it,  if  it  is  wear,  approaches  at  all  the  line  of  torture, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  get  on  the  top  of  it,  and  be  in  the 
future,  as  you  have  been  in  the  past,  a  conqueror  of  circumstances, 
and  that  is  to  cultivate  within  your  minds  and  hearts  a  stronger 
feeling  of  affection  for  your  brother  man.  (Applause.)  And 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  we  can 
judge  the  past  by  our  own  experiences,  when  the  need  of  affection 
on  the  part  of  man  for  man  was  so  great  in  the  world  as  it  is  at 
present  moment. 

My    wife   says    to    me,  every   time   I  go  to  work    on   "Fire 
Facts,"  "John,  why  is  it  that  you  can  sit  at  the  table   and  think 
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of  really  fanny  stories,  and  get  up  sometimes  and  tell  a  funny 
story,  but  the  moment  you  begin  to  write  'Fire  Facts,'  you  feel 
that  you  have  to  preach  a  sermon? n  I  am  afraid  that  if  she 
were  to  hear  my  speech  now  she  would  think  that  the  old  idea  of 
the  exhortive  was  uppermost.  I  am  going  to  quit  with  this  little 
story  for  fear  that  I  may  place  myself  in  the  attitude  of  the 
grandmother — and  you  know  I  like  to  talk  about  grandparents 
now,  because,  Mr.  President,  in  the  interim  I  have  become  twice 
a  grandfather.  (Applause.)  An  elderly  lady  is  looking  into  the  face 
of  a  sturdy  little  fellow,  and  he  says  to  her, ' '  Who  are  you? ' '  And  she 
says,  "I  am  your  grandmother,  your  grandmother  on  your  father's 
side."  "Well,''  the  boy  replied,  "y°u  hang  around  here  a  few  days, 
and  you  will  discover  that  you  are  on  the  wrong  side."  (Laughter.) 
And  for  fear  that  I  may  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  President,  I 
will  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  take  my  seat.      (Applause.) 

The  President — I  am  very  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  all 
appreciated,  as  I  did,  Mr.  Schively's  talk.  His  time  limit  had 
not  nearly  expired,  and  it  is  too  bad  he  did  not  occupy  it  all. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  second  half  of  the  Knapsack.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Heuer  to  choose  his  own  place  from  which  to  read 
his  portion  of  the  annual  publication. 

Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Heuer  (From  the  balcony)  — Gentlemen: 
When  the  Banquet  Committee  requested  me  to  come  up  here  again 
this  year  I  refused.  But  they  persuaded  me  by  saying  it  would 
probably  be  the  only  opportunity  I  would  ever  have  in  my  life  to 
look  down  upon  the  speakers  on  the  platform.  Therefore  I  ask 
you  not  to  be  too  hard  on  me,  when  I  return  to  your  midst,  for 
so  attempting  to  shine. 

The  Exposition  is  over.  The  loss  ratio  for  1915  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  special  session  of  the  legislature  has 
adjourned,  winter  is  about  gone,  spring  is  almost  upon  us  once 
more,  and  so  is  the  Knapsack. 
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Kind  members  of  the  Underwriters'  Association,  in  the  past 
you  have  responded  nobly  to  our  request  for  suggestions  and  help, 
but  this  year  we  have  unfortunately  been  left  to  our  own  devices, 
and  compelled  to  gather  our  material  from  the  nooks  and  corners 
along  the  great  highway  of  insurance.  We  opine  that  the  average 
loss  ratio  has  been  so  high  that  you  feel  that  this  is  no  time  for 
mirth  and  merriment.  But,  cheer  up  brothers!  Humor  can  still 
be  found  in  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance,  and  on  every  hand. 
It  is  all  around  us — in  the  farm  tariff,  in  clear  agencies,  and  the 
credit  rule,  etc. 

While  it  is  true  the  West  has  not  at  this  writing  partaken  of 
the  prosperity  which  has  come  upon  the  East  from  its  wholesale 
manufacture  of  man-killing  devices,  still,  it  is  coming  our  way, 
and  when  Henry  Ford  has  parted  the  wrarring  factions  and  the 
Prussian  Eagle  and  British  Lion,  carrying  Lily  of  France,  shall 
ride  together  with  the  Russian  Bear  in  one  of  Henry's  machines, 
we,  calmly  smiling  at  the  increase  in  our  premiums,  shall  be  able 
to  stop  a  moment  or  two  and  pity  our  poor  Eastern  confreres  who 
are  busy  cancelling  off  munition  factories  bearing  "To  Let' '  signs 
and  paying  losses  upon  those  they  forget  to  inspect. 

Time,  the  greatest  healer,  will  aid  us,  and  next  year  as  you 
sit  basking  in  the  refulgent  rays  of  a  low  loss  ratio,  cheered  by 
the  pleasant  reflection  of  an  increase  in  the  premium  income,  The 
Knapsack  will  no  doubt  appear  as  humorous  as  it  was  in  former 
years. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 

Endorsement  Made  By  Local  Agent. 

RE  No.  21002 $300.00    On  House. 

No.  21007 $500.00    On  House. 

These  two  dwellings  are  now  one,  having  joined  in  wedlock  and  been 
united  into  one  dwelling.  The  house  insured  in  the  former  policy  has 
been  moved  to  that  of  the  latter  risk.  The  above  company  consents  to  the 
arrangement,  and  the  insurance  carried  upon  the  two  is  hereby  combined 
and  covers  upon  the  remodled  one. 
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Manager's  Reply 
RE  No.  21002  &  007  —  Thos  Wiley 
We  have  for  acknowledgment  copy  of  endorsement  made  upon  the 
above  policies  and  are  very  pleased  to  note  the  happy  union.  If  any  little 
outbuildings  result  therefrom  we  trust  you  will  be  able  to  secure  the  insur- 
ance upon  them  and  that  none  of  their  troubles  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
fires. 


Referring  to  numerous  Sunday  fires  in  Portland  recently: 
Mustn't  Ask  Too  Often. 

The  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in   Portland  the 
other  day: 

*  'Father,  if  I'm  a  good  boy,  may  I  go  to  the  fire  next  Sunday?" 

"Yes,  son,  but  you  mustn't  ask  Sunday  after    next,   for  I'm    going 
myself  then." 


A  local  agent  in  a  Washington  town  insured  a  dwelling.  The  map 
showed  an  exposure  designated  as  "vacant."  Before  the  rate  upon  the 
"risk"  could  be  ascertained  the  occupancy  of  the  exposure  had  to  be 
obtained  and  a  tag  asking  for  this  information  was  issued.  In  reply  the 
following  was  received: 

"Deserted  it  stands,  gaunt  and  with  broken  panes, 

With  sagging  steps,  victim  of  winter  rains, 

The  habitat  of  winged  and  crawling  things 

Dim,  sighing  forms  which  trail  with  broken  wings. 

"Gone  are  the  Adventists,  their  day  has  fled, 
Their  gospel  flouted  and  their  preacher  dead. 
Their  Saturday  is  now  plain  baking-day, 
And  Christian  Sunday  bells  again  hold  sway. 

"It's  very  empty  now,  its  bell  unrung, 
Its  steeple  all  festooned  with  cobwebs  strung, 
An  ant-hill  on  the  door  step;  in  the  rafters,  bats. 
What  is  the  occupancy  of  it? — Rats." 


He  Was  Covered  All  Right. 
As  he  crawled  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  auto  a  solicitous  friend  asked: 
"Are  you  covered?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  sadly,  "with   mud,  blood,  chagrin  and  insurance.     Is 
that  enough  ?  ' ' 
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The  following  was  written  by  an  old  time  insurance  agent  of  the 
Northwest,  now  retired,  and  addressed  to  one  who  traveled  as  Special 
Agent  in  the  field  in  the  old  days: 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Old  Time  Insurance  Man, 

(You've  mingled  much  with  dry  and  wet  fan) 

Now  that  nearly  every  spot's  gone  dry, 

Will  the  rates  go  so  very,  awfully  high  ? 

Will  the  hazard  be  greater,  more  extreme  ? 

Will  a  drink  be  nothing  but  an  idle  dream  ? 

Can  you  quench  the  quickly  kindling  blaze, 

With  moisture  that's  only  found  in  memory's  haze? 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Old  Time  Insurance  Man,  does  it  seem, 

That  life  will  have  the  glint,  the  gleam, 

Will  it  have  the  ring,  will  it  mean  the  same, 

Will  your  blood  kind  'o  get  aflame, 

As  it  did  when  "Will  you  smile  after  five  ?" 

When  the  world  was  "gingery,"  quite  alive  ? 

Before  the  bloomin'  prohibition  fad 

Sent  us  all  pell  mell  to  the  really  bad. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Old  Time  Insurance  Man, 

You're  not  enfeebled,  weak  or  wan, 

Does  the  darkened  cellar  route  and  line 

Strike  you  as  being  quite  so  bully  fine, 

As  spotless  mirrors,  and  shining  glass, 

Clinking  ice,  and  story  of  winsome  lass  ? 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Old  Time  Insurance  Man, 

Y^ou've  met  'em  all,  down  to  prohibition  clan, 

Do  you  think,  do  you  in  your  soul  imagine  hell 

Is  better  because  it's  been  dry  quite  a  spell  ?" 


Might  Have  Been  Friction. 

Young  Demmons,  an  adjuster  for  a  big  insurance  company,  was  just 
returning  home  from  a  near-by  city,  where  he  had  been  to  adjust  a  loss  on 
a  building  that  had  been  burned,  when  he  met  an  old  friend. 

"How  did  the  fire  start?"  inquired  the  friend. 

"I  can't  say  with  certainty,"  replied  the  adjuster,  "and  nobody  seemed 
to  be  able  to  tell.  But  it  struck  me  that  it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
friction." 

"Why,"  asked  the  friend,  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?  '' 

"Well,"  said  Demmons,  gravely,  "friction  sometimes  comes  from 
rubbing  a  $15,000  policy  on  a  $10,000  building."— Chicago  News. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Pacific  Home  Mutual  Co.  of  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon,  to  their  local  agents  in  March,  1911. 
Dear  Sir: 

Have  you  noticed  that  Spring  was  here,  and  that  every  thing  is  stirring 
with  new  life,  that  the  trees  are  growing,  expanding,  putting  forth  tiny 
shoots,  that  will  in  time  become  large  and  flourishing  branches.  Let  us 
compare  the  Pacific  Home  to  the  tree,  the  home  Office  being  the  trunk,  the 
Agents  the  roots  through  which  the  trunk  receives  its  nourishment,  and  the 
new  business  sent  in,  are  the  blossoms,  that  will  later,  grow  into  fruit  in 
the  form  of  premiums  and  commissions. 

You  can  easily  see  that  our  success  is  your  success,  that  we  are  growing, 
and  growing  fast  is  beyond  question,  but  we  are  not  growing  fast  enough; 
we  want  to  grow  faster  than  we  ever  have  before,  and  we  are  calling  on  our 
Agents,  to  make  this  great  record  growth  possible.  We  feel  the  newT  life 
in  our  veins  and  we  must  expand. 

How  about  you,  are  you  with  us,  in  the  contest  now  on  ?  Let's  get  on 
the  job,  and  land  some  thing,  think  of  the  honor  of  winning  that  prize 
from  all  those  good  men  in  your  division,  and  don't  forget  the  prize  itself, 
you  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  one,  as  lots  of  them  haven't  started  in 
yet,  and  there  are  three  months  in  which  to  get  under  way,  the  contest 
starts  March  1st,  1911,  and  ends  July  1st,  1911,  and  nothing  but  new  and 
paid  up  business  counts.  Just  drop  us  a  card  and  tell  us  you  are  on,  we 
would  appreciate  it.     We  are  very  truly  yours, 

by 

Asst.  Sec. 


Chesaw,  Wash.,  Sept.  29th,  1915. 
Chief  Surveyor,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  Owed  to  the  undersigned  feeling  personally  sore,  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  one  of  the  Co,  represented  by  my  Otfice,  on  Sept.  16th,  Inst 
due  to  conditions,  I  feel  sure  the  Companies  should  remedy  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  avoid  such  losses,  in  similar  fire  of  doubtful  origin  as  the  one 
referred  to,  I  wrould  respectfully  suggest  that,  all  the  Companies  should 
unite,  and  refuse  to  carry  the  Insurance  of  Firms  that  fail  to  show  a  profit, 
for  the  amount  of  business  done,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  continue  in 
business,  as  well  as  of  all  of  such  concerns  that  sell  any  of  their  merchandise 
for  less,  say  of  15%  profit  (Except  for  the  term  of  One  week  in  each  year 
to  clean  up  Odd  and  end.)  Had  such  rule  been  in  force,  in  the  case  of  the 
loss  of  said  date,  that  stock  would  not  have  been  there  to  destroy,  and  for 
the  Companies  to  pay,  the  assured  should  be  compelled  to  give   out  the 
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amount  of  secured  and  unsicured  liabilities  against  them,  under  sworn 
statement,  and  if  found  falsified  at  the  time  of  a  loss  to  be  a  bar,  in  the 
collection  of  Insurance,  the  chief  loser  in  that  fire,  should,  for  the  amount 
of  business  by  them  transacted,  have  owned  fully  ten  times  the  amount 
they  owed  other,  in  notes  and  mortgages,  in  their  favor,  had  a  sensible 
and  proper  system  of  doing  business,  been  forced  on  them,  which  I  am 
sure  would  also  prove  the  key  note,  in  the  preventing  of  at  least  c0%  of 
the  business  failures  all  over  the  Country,  such  class  of  merchants  who 
rather  sell  at  a  loss  than  let  their  competitors  get  a  chance  to  do  some 
business,  as  it  must  clearly  be  the  case  in  this  instance,  are  the  ones  that 
force  others  to  the  wall,  and  I  believe  the  sooner  they  are  weeded  out  the 
better,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Respectfully  submitted 

J.  Doolittle,  Agent. 
Answer. 

September,  30,  1915. 
J.  Doolittle,  Chesaw,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  September  29th  referring  to 
your  feelings  regarding  a  certain  loss  which  occurred  in  your  city  and  in 
which  one  of  your  companies  was  interested. 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  considerable  interest  and  feel  that  you 

have  a  valuable  idea   wmich,  if  put  into  practice,  would  no  doubt   bring 

about  good  results.     I  would  be  glad  to  profit  by  your  experience  and  the 

thoughts  which  you  express  in  your  letter  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 

office  cannot  in  any  way  take  up  the  matter  of  settlement  of  losses  nor  look 

into  the  worthiness  ot  the  assured.     However,  I  will  be  glad  to  refer,  and 

am  referring,  your  letter  to   some  of  the    managers  of  companies  in  San 

Francisco. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Smiley,  Utah,  Jan.  8,  1916. 
Gentlemen : 

Find  enclosed  Policy  No.  293614  (Caroline  B.  Williams,  Ephraim,  Ut.) 
These  are  my  wife's  folks  and  I  was  going  to  give  them  this  policy  as  a 
Xmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  but  they  do  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
carry  Fire  Insurance  so  I  gave  them  some  other  presents  less  valuable. 

Just  received  your  blotters  and  have  distributed  them   where  they  will 
do  advertizing. 

Hoping  to  send  you  some  good  business  soon, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Smith,  Agent. 
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Insurance  Limericks. 
There  was  a  young  man  named  Larson 

Who  came  all  the  way  from  Carson; 
He  bought  a  cheap  hut 

And  insured  it  well  up, 
And  now  he's  in  jail  for  arson. 

A  Manager  worried  and  sad, 

At  his  loss  ratio  was  exceedingly  mad, 
He  said  "times  are  stringent 

And  I'll  have  no  contingent; 
That's  h and  puts  me  to  the  bad." 

An  adjuster  by  the  name  of  Farrar 

Arrested  a  man  called  O'Hara; 
They  got  him  in  jail, 

But  he  got  out  on  bail, 
And  now  he's  looking  for  Farrar. 

A  crowd  called  the  Arson  Committee 

Arrested  a  "bug"  in  the  city; 
At  enormous  expense 

They  got  full  evidence, 
But  the  judge  let  him  go — what  a  pity. 

An  agent  asked  Rolla  V.  Watt 

If  he  ever  drank  liquor,  or  not; 
Quoth  crafty  Rolla, 

You  fellows  all  holler, 
But  I  do  the  business,  Eh,  what  ! 

A  Portland  Chief  they  say, 

Offered  agents  a  risk  one  day ; 
They  bit  off  a  chunk, 

But  found  it  was  bunk, 
Are  they  sore  ?     Good  Lord,  I  should  say  ! 

A.  W.  Thornton  they  say, 

Took  a  trip  down  toward  San  Jose, 
A  smart  Chief  of  Police 

Tried  dear  old  Ab  to  fleece, 
But  he  wouldn't  have  it  that  way. 
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We  would  write  a  Limerick  of  Fabj 
If  we  found  a  word  that  would  rhyme 

With  a  name  we  can  never  "sabe;" 
So  I  guess  we  won't  do  it  this  time. 


The  President  —  Mr.  Tiedemann  has  been  kind  enough, 
gentlemen,  to  contribute  a  number  to  the  Knapsack  which  I 
believe  he  can  read  better  than  can  either  of  the  editors  of  the 
Knapsack — with  apologies  to  Mr.  Thornton.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Tiedemann  to  read  his  contribution  to  the  Knapsack.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I 
feel  that  a  little  explanation  is  due  you,  for  I  assure  you  I  hadn't 
the  remotest  idea  of  being  called  upon  at  this  banquet.  In  fact, 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  present.  The  little  article  I  prepared  last 
evening  was  one  that  I  thought  would  be  read  and  should  be  read 
by  Mr.  Thornton  or  Mr.  Heuer.  However,  it  is  very  short,  and 
I  will  give  it  to  you.  It  is  entitled  "Adjustment  of  a  Chinese 
Loss.'7 

Adjustment  of  a  San  Francisco  Chinese  Loss. 

By  T.  J  A.  Tiedemann. 

Adjuster — "Well,  Mr.   Kwong  Kee,  you  seem  to  have   had   a  pretty 

bad  fire  here." 

Kwong  Kee — "Yo-o-o-o  beteha  lifoo,  him  bad  fiar — loos  ebly-ting." 
Adjuster — "Yes,  too  bad.     How  much  do  you  think  your  loss  is?"    ' 
Kwong  Kee — "Oh-h-h-h.     I  no  know — my  fiend  he  say  you  come  y<  u 

tella  me." 

Adjuster — "Oh  no  !  !  !      You  must  let  me  know  what  you  think  your 

loss  is." 

Kwong  Kee — "I  tinkee  90  pla  cent,  maybe  alia  loosum." 

Adjuster — "Ah-h-h-h  No.      I  don't   think   it    is    anything    near    that 

much." 

Kwong  Cee — "All  lite.     You  show  me." 

Adjuster — "Very  well.     Have  you  an  inventory  of  your  stock  ?  " 
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Kwong  Kee — "You-u-u  betcha  lifoo.  I  ketchum  new  one.  Laas  mon 
finesh,  but  alio  maknm  Chinese.  No  makum  alia  samee  Melican  bizness 
man.     Yo-u-u  no  sabbee  him." 

Adjuster — "All  right.  We'll  start  in  and  make  one  our  way  to  check 
yours,  and  I  guess  the  best  thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  start  in  handling 
these  goods  (pointing  to  them)  which  appear  the  worst  burned  and  may  be 
total  losses." 

Kwong  Kee — (Very  hastily  and  excitedly)  "No-o-o  Sir.  You  betcha 
lifoo  you  No  takee  total  lossa  goods  fust.     No-o  Sir  !   !  !  " 

Adjuster — (quite  surprised)  "Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

Kwong  Kee — "You  no  know  ?  All  lite,  I  tellum  for  you.  Lass  time  I 
get  fi — heap  bad  one.  Loosa  nealy  eblyting — inshoolance  man  he  come-see. 
He  takee  alia  total  lossa  good— he  put  dong  paper— den  he  gona  away. 
Nexa  mo'ning  he  come  back  and  he  say  eblyting  alia  finish.  He  makum 
many  paper  and  show  me  and  say,  'You  lossa  $600'.  I  say,  'Woosa  matta 
you  tawkee  $600?  I  loosa  mucha  moar.  I  got  a  wun  tousan  dolla 
inshoolance.  I  tinka  I  loosa  wun  tousan  dolla'.  He  to-o-o-o  mucha 
tawkee,  and  say,  'No-o-o,  you  loosa  six  hoan-ed  dolla'.  I  say,  'No, -wun 
tousan  dalla'.  He  say,  'No!  !  Six  hoan-ed  dolla'  and  den  he  tella  fo  me 
he  pay  six  hoan-ed  dolla  No  mo!  Bimebye  he  tellum  me,  'You  come  my 
office tomalla  moanin  signa  papar  and  ketchum  money'.  Nexa  day  I  go 
him  office,  signa  paper  and  few  minnie  he  gib  me  moniee — Six  hoan-ed 
dolla. 

"Abow  fl  mon  more  my  cousin  he  ketchum  ^,  alia  same  my  one.  He 
gotta  fi  inshoolance,  wun  tousan  dolla,  and  inshoolance  man  he  go-see 
fiah  and  he  pay  wun  tousan  dolla.  I  tawka  him,  my  cousin,  an  say, 
"Woos  mattah?  You  geta  fi-i,  inshoolance  man  he  come  see — he  look  yon 
inshoolance  policee.  Wun  tousan  dolla — he  giba  you  wun  tousan  dolla! 
Woos  mattah  !  !  !  I  ketchum  fi — heep  bad  wan.  I  ketchum  inshoolance 
policee,  wun  tousan  dolla.  Inshoolance  man  he  come  look —  he  pay  six 
hoan-ed  dolla  ?  ?  ?'  My  cousin  he  tawkee  me  and  he  say  'You  heep  foola! 
you  no  charga  smoak  damagee.  I  charga  fitta  pla  cent  smoak  damagee  an 
get  alia  inshoolance  money'  I  say  Tuna  Ma-a-a  'Yeah,  me  I  too  mucha 
heap  foola.     No  charga  smoak  damagee. 

"Now  you  see.  I  ketchum  nudda  fi — niss  one—  you  tawkee  check  up 
total  loss  goods.  No-o-o  sir  !  !  !  Lassa  time  I  too  mucha  foola.  No 
charge  smoak  damagee.  Nissa  time  I  heep  sabbe,  I  check  smoak  damagee 
goods  fust,  maybe  twenty  fi,  maybe  fittee  pla  cent.  By  bye  fixum  total  loss 
goods.  You-u-u-u  bet  you  lifoo  my  cousin  tawka  me.  Now,  nissa  time  / 
heep  sabbe.     No  looso  moniee  ohla  same  befo." 
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The  President — I  wish  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  Knapsack 
for  their  entertaining  contribution  to  this  evening's  programme 
and  also  our  Banquet  Committee,  without  whom  we  could  not  so 
happily  conclude  our  meeting. 

(Guests  singing  Star  Spangled  Banner.) 
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california  standard  form 
Fire  Insurance  Policy 

No Series    1915 

Expire,               January   24,     1916 
Location  Various 


Amt.  $ 5.Q., .D..0..0. Prem.  $ .1....5Q. .. 

Name  of  Insured 


ASSOCIATED  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

Agaariatimt 

of  tbr 

Jfartfir 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MORTON,  BERGER,  RAMSDEN 
&  COUNTRYMAN 

Agents 

San  Francisco       -      -       California 


READ  THIS  POLICY. 

Ins.  Co.  is  liable  only  for  actual  cash  value. 

Policy  is  Void  in  case  of  any  fraud, 
false  swearing,  misrepresentation  or  conceal- 
ment about  material  facts. 

Policy  is  Void,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
in  writing,  if 

1  st.     It  is  assigned  before  loss; 

2nd.  Insured  has  or  shall  procure  other 
insurance; 

3rd.  Any  change  occurs  in  location  of 
property: 

4th.  Insured  building  is  on  ground  not 
owned  in  fee  simple  by  insured; 

5th.     Insured  is  not  sole  and  unconditional 

Policy  is  Suspended,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  in  writing,  if 

6th.  Described  building  becomes  vacant 
or  unoccupied  for  10  days; 

7th.  Mechanics  are  employed  mce  than 
1 5  days  in  repairing  same ; 

8th.  Property  is  or  becomes  encumbered 
by  chattel  mortgage; 

9th.  Illuminating  gas  or  vapor  is  generated 
in  or  adjacent  to  described  building; 

1 0th.  Explosives  or  prohibited  quantities 
of  gasoline,  etc.,  are  kept  on  premises. 

Insurance  ceases  if  described  build- 
ing or  any  material  part  falls  except  as 
result  of  fire. 

Policy  does  not  cover  certain  enumerated 
personal  property. 

I\0te  particularly  duty  of  insured  in  case 
of  loss; 

AlSO  provisions  avoiding  or  suspending 
policy,  including  changes  of  ownership  or 
possession. 
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LECTURES. 


The  following  lectures  were  given  to  the  Associate  Members  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  during  1915,  and  are  published  by 
this  Association  simultaneously  with  the  annual  proceedings  for  the  year 
1916,  under  the  title  of  "Associate  Lecture  Course,  1915,  Volumne  2." 

President's  Address H.  P.  Blanchard 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel W.J.  Nichols 

Liability  and  Compensation  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.  Cams  Driffield 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator 

Taxation Herbert  H.  Brown 

Unprofitable  Classes ■    •    •  Members 

Insurance  Accounting W.  Gordon  Selwood 

The  Value  of  the  Rate         A.M.Brown 

Reinsurance Thos.  H.  Anderson 

Inspections — Common  Fire  Hazards T.  H.  Williams 

Financing  an  Insurance  Company Win.  Sexton 

"Additions"  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.  W.  Thornton 

Insurable  Interest F.  B.  Kellam 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks    ...  Chas.  F.  Wieland 

Generalties      J.  Hunter  Harrison 

Character  in  Business R.  W.  Osborn 

Jokers  in  Policy  Forms W.  H.  Gibbons 

On  January  24th,  1916,  the  Associate  Members  held  their  annual 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Sutter  and  it  was  a  most  entertaining  and  enjoyable 
affair.  The  committee  who  arranged  this  most  successful  evening  were 
Messrs.  Morton,  Berger,  Ramsden  and  Countryman.  The  speakrs  of  the 
evening  were  Win.  Sexton,  H.  P.  Blanchard,  Calvert  Meade,  Geo.  0. 
Smith  and  J.  Hunter  Harrison.  T.  H.  Williams,  who  conducted  the 
lecture  course  during  the  year,  acted  as  toast  master.  The  menu  was  in 
the  form  of  a  California  Standard  Policy,  and  as  it  is  so  unique,  it  is 
reproduced  and  made  a  part  of  these  proceedings. 
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ORIGIN   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 


The  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  fire  of  October,  1875. 

On  October  28th  thirty-four  Adjusters  held  a  meeting  in  what  was 
then  known,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  Oakland,  California,  as  the  Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Car.  and  one  of 
those  sleepers  was  side-tracked  at  Virginia  City  and  became  their 
temporary  lodging  house.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  B.  F.  Low  was  appointed 
Chairman  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Staples,  Secretary,  to  select  committees  to  handle 
the  losses  at  that  time. 

On  November  13th  this  organization  was  amalgamated,  crystalized  and 
took  form,  and  it  was  decided  that  L.  L.  Bromwell,  H.  H.  Bigelow  and 
J.  R.  Garniss  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
Said  committee  reported  in  San  Francisco,  California,  February  23rd,  1876. 

With  the  convening  of  those  thirty-four  Adjusters  at  Virginia  City  in 
October,  1875,  we  now  have  a  strong  organization  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  which  later,  we  trust,  will  incorporate  under  the 
laws  of -the  State  of  California. 

Time  has  laid  its  caressing  hand  upon  many  of  those  pioneers,  and  of 
the  twenty-nine  Charter  Members  only  five  survive,  viz: 

R.  G.  Brush,  E.  E.  Potter, 

Robt.  Dickson,  Wm.  Sextox 

R.  H.  Magill. 
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ANDREW    DERBY    SMITH 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1915,  at  his  home  in  Oakland,  California,  Andrew 
Derby  Smith  passed  away,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Smith's  passing  is 
of  special  interest  to  this  Association  and  to  the  insurance  fraternity  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  his  room  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  at  the  time  of  the  memorable 
conflagration,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  of  which  he  died  an  honorary  member.  In  April,  1868,  as 
Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  (  a  position  he  held  for  four  years  )  he 
practically  organized  the  newly  created  Insurance  Department  of  California. 
His  connection  with  the  insurance  business  dated  back  to  1866,  as  general 
agent  in  San  Francisco  for  life  companies,  then  for  fire  companies,  and  later 
as  the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  at 
Los  Angeles.  In  January,  1894,  he  retired  from  the  insurance  field  to  assume 
the  superintendency  of  Mountain  View  Cemetery  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  which 
he  was  identified  until  a  few  weeks  before. his  death,  when  illness  forced  him 
to  relinquish  a  position  which  he  had  made  eminently  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  13, 1838.  One  of  his  revered 
possessions  was  a  silver  button  from  the  uniform  worn  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  by  his  great  uncla,  Col.  Ball,  a  relative  of  the  mother  of  George 
Washington.  He  was  also  a  half-brother  of  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  Lincoln's  first  cabinet.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  practice  in  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  of  Ohio. 
He  was  pay  clerk,  1861-1863,  in  the  Sixth  Auditors' Office  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  arrived  with  his  wife  at  San  Francisco,  June  27, 1863,  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Twelfth  District  Court  of  California  (city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco).  He  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
U.  S.  District  and  Circuit  courts  and  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  both, 
serving  also  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  the  district. 

He  was  eminent  as  a  Freemason,  holding  the  33  deg.  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
and  also  a  Shriner.  He  was  a  leading  Odd  Fellow,  and,  when  Hon.  W.  W. 
Morrow  was  Grand  Master  of  that  Order,  was  his  deputy. 

His  widow,  two  sons— Fire  Insurance  Manager  Harry  H.  Smith  and  Frank 
N.  Smith,  a  leading  business  man,  and  only  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morrow, 
survive  him,  three  sons  having  preceeded  him  to  the  eternal  rest. 

Kindness,  courtesy,  helpfulness,  charity  and  unswerving  integrity  were 
characteristics  of  a  life  well-spent,  and  his  death  is  deplored  by  the  many 
who  knew  him.  He  was  always  "Andy"  among  his  intimates,  and  many  of 
the  fast-diminishing  "Old  Guard"  of  this  Association  will  wipe  a  tear  of  sorrow 
from  their  eyes  as  they  recall  his  once  stalwart  and  splendid  physical  presence, 
and  his  genial  greetings  and  subtle  vein  of  humor. 

H.  R.  Mann,       ) 

Ed.  E.  Potter,  >  Committee. 

Wm.  Sexton,      ) 


ANDREW  DERBY  SMITH 

Of  Former  Smith  &  Snow  General  Agency 


JAMES   ROWE  QUICK 
Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
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JAMES    ROWE    QUICK 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  must  chronicle  the  death  of 
James  Rowe  Quick.  Stricken  down  in  his  early  manhood  while  in  the  midst 
of  work,  he  departed  this  life  at  Spokane,  Washington,  July  20th,  1915,  after 
having  undergone  an  operation,  from  which  he  failed  to  recover. 

Mr.  Quick  was  born  at  Badger  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California,  May 
1st.  1873.  His  younger  days  were  passed  in  the  mountains  of  that  section  of 
the  State. 

He  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1893,  and  entered  the  services 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  in  May,  1894.  Commencing  as 
errand  boy,  he  worked  his  way  through  the  various  clerical  desks  in  the  office 
of  that  company,  and  in  1905  was  appointed  Special  Agent  and  assigned  the 
Eastern  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  field,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  was  an  excellent  fieldman,  and  a  prodigious  worker.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  sterling  character  and  a  genial  manner,  which  endeared  and 
respected  him  to  his  associates,  a  fact  that  was  manifested  by  the  many  high 
tributes  paid  upon  his  demise. 

In  the  passing  of  James  Rowe  Quick,  this  Association,  as  well  as  the 
entire  insurance  fraternity,  has  lost  a  valuable  member,  and  one  who  undoubtedly 
would  have  left  the  impress  of  his  ability  and  personality  on  this  profession, 
had  God,  in  His  wisdom,  not  seen  fit  to  take  him  from  us  early  in  his  career. 

To  his  bereaved  wife  and  family  we  extend  the  sincere  sympathies  of  the 
members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Arthur  C.  Thornton, 
John  S.  French, 
Herbert  P.  Blanch  a  rd. 
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GUY    FRANCIS 

Whereas,     The  Infinite   Wisdom  removed   from  this  life,  August  2nd,  1915, 
Guy   Francis,  a  native    of   Brooklyn,  New   York,  aged  52  years, 
Managing  Underwriter  of  the  Vulcan  Fire  Insurance   Company  of 
California,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Asssociation; 
Be  It  Resolved,     That  in  the   passing    of   Guy  Francis,  this   Body   has  lost  a 
valuable  associate,  a  man  of  unusual  kindliness  of   disposition,  very 
genial   and   ready  to   assist,    loved    and  respected  beyond  the  lot 
of  many ",  and 
Be  It  Resolved,     That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the   minutes 
of  this  Association,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings. 
Mr.  Francis  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.     He  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  father,  Eglaton  Francis,  was  General  Agent  for  the   American,  and 
afterwards  Western  General  Agent.     Guy  began  insurance  work  as  a   clerk  in 
the  North  British  &  Mercantile  office,  and  later  in  the  London  Assurance  office. 
When  a  young  man  he  was  Special  Agent  for  his  father  in   Ohio.     Later 
he  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Knoxville  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

He  came  to  California  in  about  1901,  and  was  with  Voss,  Conrad  & 
Company  for  a  short  time.  He  then  became  Special  Agent  for  Robert  Dickson. 
Later  he  became  Special  Agent  for  the  Connecticut  Fire,  under  Manager  B.  J. 
Smith. 

He  resigned  the  Assistant  General  Agent  position  of  that  company  to 
become  Managing  Underwriter  for  the  Vulcan  Fire  of  California,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

H.  H.  Brown, 
B.  J.  Smith, 
Herbert  Folger. 


GUY  FRANCIS 

Underwriting  Manager  Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Company 


HARVEY  WADE  SNOW 

Of  Former  Smith  &  Snow  General  Agency 
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HARVEY    WADE    SNOW 

Harvey  W.  Snow,  one  of  the  Charter  Members  of  this  Association, 
passed  away  Oct.  15th,  1915,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  5  months  and  16  days. 

He  was  born  in  Whitefield,  N.  H.,  on  April  29th,  1840.  Came  to 
California  in  1860.  Married  in  San  Francisco  in  1864.  Early  days  spent  in 
the  dry  goods  business,  and  established  a  gas  plant  at  Vallejo.  Entered  the 
insurance  business  in  1870  with  Jonathan  Hunt,  Sons  &  Co.  In  1878  he  became 
Special  Agent  and  Adjuster  with  the  Commercial  Union,  of  which  John  Hay 
Hamilton  was  the  Manager.  Then  he  became  associated  with  A.  D.  Smith, 
formerly  with  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith 
&  Snow  they  were  General  Agents  of  the  American  Central.  Also  represented 
as  General  Agents  the  Metropole  and  Reinsurances  General  Companies  of 
France,  the  Pacific,  Amazon,  Niagara,  Northwestern  National  and  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Snow  was  in  name  only  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Snow  & 
Moody,  he  having  sold  his  interest  in  the  Smith  &  Snow  agency  to  Charles  E. 
Moody. 

In  1 889  or  1 890  he  retired  from  the  insurance  business  and  entered  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  and  investments,  which  he  continued  until  his  death  on 
October  15th,  1915. 

Mr.  Snow  was  an  optimist.  He  had  a  fine  faculty  for  unearthing 
fraudulent  claims  and  dealing  with  fraudulent  claimants.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  of  Adjusters  who  handled  the  Virginia  City  fire  losses.  His  photograph 
appears  in  the  group  of  men  who  formed  this  organization.  He  was  especially 
kind  to  the  younger  men  in  the  business. 

Lours  Weinmann,    ) 

Rolla  V.   Watt,     >    Committee. 

Wm.  Sexton,  ) 
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HARRY    RICE    MANN 

With  profound  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  Harry  Rice  Mann,  who 
passed  away  November  1  1  th ,   1915. 

Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  Marshall,  Michigan,  in  1842.  He  came  to 
California  in  1852.  In  association  with  Herbert  J.  Grant,  well  known  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Mr.  Mann  in  1870  established  the  first  insurance  agency  in 
that  State. 

In  1872  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
old  and  well  remembered  firm  of  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  conducting  a 
general  fire  insurance  agency  business.  In  later  years  he  was  made  the  sole 
managerial  representative  of  the  New  York  Underwriters  Agency  of  San 
Francisco,  and  he  was  acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Mann  was  continuously  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  San 
Francisco  for  over  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  showed  unusual  ability  in 
his  chosen  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respected  members 
of  this  Association,  and  his  death  brings  to  all  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
bereavement.  His  business  ability,  wise  council,  and  good  fellowship  earned 
him  the  highest  respect  and  regard  of  his  fellow  underwriters;  and  after  having 
enjoyed  the  full  span  of  life,  died,  honored  and  regretted  not  only  by  his 
Associates  but  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Dixwell  Hewitt, 
Chas.  A.  Christexsen, 
W.  0.  Wayman. 


HARRY   RICE   MANN 

Pacific  Coast  Manager  New  York  Underwriters  Agency 


WILLIAM    MACDONALD 
Of  Macdonald  &  Miles  General  Agency 
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COLONEL    WILLIAM    MACDONALD 

Col.  William  Macdonald  passed  away  in  San  Francisco,  December 
13th,  1915. 

He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1861.  In  1867  he  accepted  the  local 
agency  for  San  Francisco  for  the  Aetna  and  Phoenix  of  Hartford.  He  later 
became  Special  Agent  for  the  Aetna.  He  was  next  appointed  Special  Agent 
for  the  Imperial,  the  London,  and  the  Queen,  under  General  Agent  Sir 
William  Lane  Booker,  and  later  formed  a  partnership  with  B.  C.  Hawes, 
styled  Macdonald  &  Hawes,  representing  the  Scottish  Union  &  National  and 
the  Connecticut.  He  next  associated  himself  with  Robert  Dickson  as  Assistant 
Manager,  representing  the  Imperial,  the  Northern,  the  London  and  the  Queen, 
and  took  the  Connecticut  into  the  agency. 

In  1887  the  Anglo  &  Nevada  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company  of 
California  was  organized.  He  became  its  Vice  President  and  Manager.  On 
the  Anglo's  reinsuring  in  the  London  &  Lancashire,  he  became  Manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Department  for  the  latter  Corporation. 

He  resigned  in  1906,  and  was  appointed  Manager  of  the  Westchester,  and 
later  General  Agent  for  the  Hamburg-Bremen,  the  Citizens  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  Camden,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  number  of  adjusters  at  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  fire, 
from  which  sprang  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  of  which 
organization  he  was  a  Charter  Member. 

His  memory  is  warmly  impressed  upon  our  hearts  He  was  a  loyal  friend, 
a  conscientious  citizen,  a  loving  husband  and  father,  and  a  man  best  loved  by 
those  who  knew  him  best.  God  bless  his  memory,  and  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  left  behind  to  mourn  his  loss.  To  his  family  we  offer  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Tom  C.  Grant, 
Sam  B.  Stoy, 
K.  G.  Brush. 
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HARRY    FRANKLIN   GORDON 

Seldom  have  we  been  more  forcefully  reminded  that  "in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,"  than  by  the  sudden  passing  of  our  friend  and  associate, 
Harry  Gordon,  who  on  the  evening  of  February  4th,  1916,  while  in  the 
midst  of  hundreds  of  joyous  companions  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Oakland, 
without  the  slightest  warning  or  pain,  quietly  slipped  from  the  side  of  his 
companions  to  that  larger  gathering  from  which  there  is  no  parting  or  return. 

Harry  Franklin  Gordon  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  on  May  10,  1859, 
and  was  56  years  and  9  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  came  to 
California  with  his  parents  when  12  years  of  age,  and  was  educated  at  the 
St.  Augustine  Military  Academy  at  Benicia  and  at  the  University  of  California. 
On  leaving  the  University  he  entered  the  fire  insurance  business  in  the  Oakland 
office  of  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Since  that  time  he  has  held 
a  managerial  position  with  several  companies,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
associated  with  J.  F.  D.  Curtis  as  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  Providence- 
Washington  and  Boston  Insurance  Companies. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  friend -maker — warm-hearted  and  generous,  and 
will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends  on  the  entire  Coast. 

The  sympathy  of  this  Association  is  extended  to  his  aged  mother  in  this 
her  great  affliction. 

Geo.  W.  Dornin, 
John  T.  Fogarty, 
Franklin  Bangs. 


HARRY  F.  GORDON 
Of  Curtis  &  Gordon  General  Agency 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  PACIFIC  FROM  1817  TO  1916  INCLUSIVE 

A 

TITLE  AUTHOR  YEAR 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.  W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A  Few  Suggestions  to  the  Washington.  .H.   D.   Granger  1906 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  An H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.     Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

When  Shall  He  Decline  to  Make  Proofs?. B.  D.  Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth  1899 

"             and    Appraisers A.    J.    Wetzler  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

Fire  Losses  as  a  Business  Henry  Hall  1910 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1901 

Losses    Wm.  Sexton  1897 

Lumber    Losses Wm.  Sexton  1908 

Adjustment   of  Loss  by   Fire   on    Shipboard,    Under 

a   Marine    Policy    John  A.  Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  Before   Loss L.  B.  Edwards  1892 

11              Merchandising   and   Handling   of   Sal- 
vage  G.  C.  Main  1912 

Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and 

Without    Books    F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

of   Partial    Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip— A    Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments — Motor    Boat,     Where  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine  Policies    Contribute    J.   Hunter  Harrison     1914 

Small   Loss W.  H.   Gibbons  1897 

"  Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management 

of  Fire  Loss W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

"                 Tenants'   Improvements    T.   C.   Shankland  1911 

Alaska    Fish    Canneries    Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Association — The.     Individual    Benefits   to    be   De- 
rived   From    D.   M.   McVean  1896 

Automobile    Insurance    Wm.  Klinger  1914 

Automobile   Insurance,   Development  of C.  R.   Stone  1916 

B 

Benzine — The   Peril   of  Using  in   Canning  Estab- 
lishments  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board— Value   of  the   to   the   Local   Agent J.   L.   Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters— The  Value  of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler   Risks— The.    In    Special   Hazards    J.  D.  Maxwell  1892 

Brain  Work   in   Our   Profession    R.    C.    Medcraft  1905 

Breach   of   Trust    . ., A.   R.   Gunnison  1891 

British    Columbia    Stationary    Policy    and    Adjust- 
ment   Thereunder    Geo.  C.  Main  1914 

Broker— As   a   Claim   Agent R.   V.   Watt  1886 
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Building  Construction  and   Rates T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann     1909 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire   Risks Chas.  F.  Wieland  1915 

Building   Losses    for   Beginners ,..A.  F.  Sewell  1905 

Buildings   in    Course   of   Construction — The   Insur- 
er's Liability  on B.   Faymonville  1892 

Buildings,    Modern — Estimating   the    Cost   of    G.  A.  Wright  1897 

Bunch   Grass  and    Sage   Brush    J.  W.   Gunn  1901 

Bureau   of   Investigation    J.  L.  Fuller  1894 

R.   P.  Fabj  1894 

Burglary   Insurance    A.  C.  Donnell  1897 

Buried    Thoughts,    or    Profitable    and    Unprofitable 

Efforts     F.  C.   Staniford  1909 

c 

California  Legislature  of  1915  Affecting  Fire  Insur- 
ance   Interests    A.  J.  Coogan  1915 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy    T.   C.   Coogan  1910 

Cancellation  Clause    B.   Faymonville  1889 

Cancellation— Short    Rate    R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Canning  Establishments— The  Peril  of  Using  Ben- 
zine  in W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Celebrated  Case,   A H.  M.  Grant  1890 

Character   in   Business    R.  W.  Osborn  1915 

Class  "A"  Buildings— The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.  M.  Robertson  1907 

Class  "A"  Construction    W.  J.  Miller  1907 

Classification    G.  W.  Dornin  1885 

by   Pacific   Union Franklin   Bangs  1834 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.   H.   Williams  1912 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves  J.  A.   Brumsey  1882 

Co-insurance   Clause    Z.  P.   Clark  1886 

F.  H.  Carey  1893 

— The   Use   of Guy  Francis  1905 

Collect   or   Cancel    G.  W.  Dornin  1896 

Collections     H.   P.   Blanchard  1910 

Grayson  Dutton  1913 

Collegians — In  the  Profession   J.   Scott  Wilson  1887 

Common   Fire   Hazards,    Inspection    T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Compact  and  Its  Functions — The D.  A.  Spencer  1893 

Compacts — Are  They  Desirable? Edward  Brown  1889 

Use   and   Abuse    of E.  W.  Carpenter  1894 

Compensation  and  Liability  Insurance Walter  A.    Chowen  1915 

Competition L.  A.  Wright  1897 

Confession   of  a  Firebug    J.   T.   Stealey  1916 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,  and  a  Proph- 
ecy      F.  J.  Devlin  1907 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  and  Co-insurance   Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney  1906 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The... H.  K.  Belden  1890 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford  1913 

Conflagrations — California.  Climatically  Considered  E.  W.   Carpenter  1891 

Construction.    Inspection   and   Certificates    Chas.   F.   Wieland  1914 
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Contingent   Profits   to   Local   Agents Edward  E.  Potter  1913 

Contracts,    Special    Anon  1894 

Co-operation    C.  C.  Hine          .  1883 

Co-Operation    McClure  Kelly  1916 

A.  M.   Brown  1896 

Co-operation       — Practical  Benefits  of   ...Geo.  Easton  1890 

Cotton     M.  J.  Troy  1915 

Cotton  Industry  In  California — Its  Treatment  From 

An   Underwriter's    Standpoint    McClure  Kelly  1912 

Counter   Business    A.   R.  Grim  1896 

Credit  System  in  Fire  Underwriting A.  R.  Gunnison  1889 

Cuba,  Insurance  in    E.  G.  Manton  1915 

D 

Daily   Report — Adventures  of  a , R.    C.   Medcraft  1904 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis   of   the   Theory   of H.  McD.  Spencer  1899 

Depreciation   and   Discount — The   Ethical    Shading 

of     Peter   Outcalt  1890 

Development  of  Automobile  Insurance C.   R.   Stone  1916 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.   G.  Argall  1900 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel    W.  J.  Nichols  1915 

Does   It   Pay?    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1887 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte . . . .  r H.  Carstens  1909 

—The   Phases   of    R.  W.  Osborn  1893 

Electric    Association — The    Underwriters'    Interna- 
tional      :G.  P.  Lowe  1894 

Electric    Companies — Liability     of     to     Insurance 
Companies  for  Fires  Resulting    from    Electric 

Wires     T.  C.  Van  Ness  1891 

Electric    Light — Fire    Hazard    of E.  W.  Carpenter  1882 

and    Power    Plant G.P.Lowe  1895 

Electric    Service    from    Trolley    Lines W.  S.  DuVal  1902 

Electric   Station   Risks,    Concerning G.   P.   Lowe  1900 

Electric  Stations  as  Insurance  Risks G.  P.  Lowe  1893 

Electrical    Hazard,    Common M.   E.   Cheney  1912 

Impostors  and  How  to  Suppress  Them..G.  P.   Lowe  1893 

Inspection   in   California,    Simple    G.  A.   R.  Heuer  1907 

Inspections    from    the    Special     Agent's 

Point   of   View    W.  E.  Hughes  1906 

Electricity— The  Fire  Hazard  of   G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

"     Prof.  C.  L.  Cory  1904 

Errors,    Professional    Peter   Outcalt  1892 

Ethical   Considerations,    Some , W.  Irving  1913 

Ethics  in   Our  Business R.   V.   Watt  1891 

11        of   Our   Professions.     Are   They   An   Evan- 
escent   Sentiment?    C.  F.  McLellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,   Five  Per  Cent C.  O.  Scott  1903 

Expense    Ratio,    Cause    of  Apparently  High C.   F.   Mullins  1913 
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F 

Facts  vs.    Figures W.  J.  Dutton  1898 

Fidelity    a»nd    Surety    Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing   An    Insurance    Company Wm.   Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire  and  Marine  Policies,   Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Prevention,  The  Ideal  in   J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Fire  Prevention,  Portland's  First  Year   Jay  W.   Stevens  1916 

Fire  Hazard,   Notes  on  Lessening  the W.  B.  Honeyman  1907 

The,    of   San   Francisco H.  McD.  Spencer  1904 

Fire  Department   and  Water   Supply C.  P.  Farnfleld  1884 

Wm.  Sexton  1883 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1877 

"  "        Edward  Brown  1885 

The   San   Francisco.., E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire   Hazards,    Little F.  H.  Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance  on  the  Properties  and  Liabilities  of 

a    Railroad    Ernest  B.  Boyd  1915 

Fire  Insurance  and  the  Community D.  A.  Spencer  1913 

as  a  Collateral,   The  Benefits  of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner    Stones    of C.  I.  Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,    The   Choice   of Herbert   Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe V.  G.  Gollmick  1912 

Fire   Marshal— Duties   of Chas.   Towe  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 

Fire    Patrols    C.  A.  Laton  1892 

Calvert  Meade  1900 

"      Prevention  Committee,  A  Plea  for N.   B.  Whitely  1903 

Day  and  Insurance.     Why  Not?...H.  E.  Dunn  1912 

Work    F.  G.  Ainley  1914 

Protection J.  H.  Morrow  1913 

"      Underwriters    Inspection    Bureau   of   the   Pa- 
cific Coast,  The  Work  of W.   R.   Roberts  1911 

Underwriting — Art  in   G.   Brown  1901 

The   Practice   of Young  E.  Allison  1898 

Waste — A  Personal  Responsibility E.  C.  Morgan  1912 

Fire,   Water  and   Smoke,   The  Effect  of  On   a  Dry 

Goods  Stock   ,...C.  E.  Allen  1912 

Fires   and    Fire    Departments    in    San    Francisco — 

My  Early  Experience  and  Recollection  of.  ..S.   R.  Weed  1908 

and  Their  Causes   Wm.   Sexton  1888 

Large — in  American  Cities   Herbert  Folger  1895 

First  Steps    Wm.   Maris  1908 

Fish   Canneries,   Alaska    Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

iHour— A   Lot   of    H.   M.    Grant  1900 

Forest   Fires    Percy  J.   Perry  1913 

Forms  of  Policies    Anon  1879 

Forms  and  Policies    E.  E.  Potter  1880 

C.   Mason   Kinne  1882 
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Forms  and  Policies  . Wm.    Sexton  1891 

Faulty— A    Few   Familiar T.    D.    Boardman  1897 

Forty-five  Years  Ago    D.  B.  Wilson  1896 

Fraud,  Misrepresentation  and  Concealment L.  L.   Bromwell  1880 

Friendships,  Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.  J.   Smith  1891 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint    Henry  S.  Manheim  1915 

G 

Garage,    The — With   Suggestions  for   its   Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance   J.  H.  Morrow  1912 

Garnishment     H.   A.   Thornton  1914 

Garnishments     W.    S.   Goodfeilow  1898 

Before  Proofs    V.   C.   Driffield  1892 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison  1915 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's 

standpoint    A.  F.  Sewell  1893 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.  W.  Fenn  1887 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1901 

W.  H.  Lowden  1901 

Calvert  Meade  1901 

V.  C.  Driffield  1901 

F.   G.   Argall  1901 

H 

Hazards  of  Moving   Picture   Theater    Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.    C.    Staniford  1905 

Hazards — Elements    of    Rating Edward   Brown  1880 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.  W.  Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard A.   L.   Thompson  1897 

How  to  Advertise   Calvert  Meade  1886 

I 

Ills   We   Have,    The * W.    J.    Dutton  1891 

Illumination,   Artificial,   The  Hazards  of G.   P.   Lowe  1892 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.   K.   Drew  1908 

Influences  Prejudicial    T.  D.  Boardman  1895 

Inspection    T.  C.  Shankland  1902 

Grayson  Dutton  1903 

Systematic,  Its  Aims,  Methods  and  Re- 
sults     F.   H.    Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill     A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspections    Edward  Niles  1895 

Lee  McKenzie  1906 

J.    H.    Morrow  1896 

Instinct   in   Underwriting .A.   S.   Murray  1890 

Insurable    Interest     F.   B.  Kellam  1915 

Insurable  Interest   J.  D.   Bailey  1880 

F.  W.   Sweet  1894 

T.   H.   Williams  1911 

of  a  Bailee,  The F.  B.  Kellam  1905 
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Inspections,  Common  Fire  Hazards   T.   H.  Williams  1915 

Insurance  Accounting   W.  Gordon  Selwood      1915 

Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries   W.  D.  Graham  1915 

Insurance   in  Cuba    E.  G.  Manton  1915 

Insurance  and  the  Press   J.   Scott  Wilson  1890 

Press,    The    John  C.  Piver  1913 

Brokers'  Association    D.  A.   Spencer  1910 

Contract,   Suggestions  Upon  the T.   C.  Van  Ness  1883 

Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby  1899 

Education  and  Institute  Work D.   N.   Handy  1913 

in  California,  History  of E.  W.   Carpenter  1884 

Library,   The   Maude  E.  Inch  1913 

Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.   G.  Heifner  1899 

vs.  Underwriting   E.   Brown                *  1894 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate?   Herbert  Folger  1904 

Interior   Wiring    CM.   Goddard  1894 

K 

Kinne  Rule,   The    Wm.  Sexton  1914 

Know    Thyself    Geo.  H.   Tyson  1890 


Law,    The    Study   of   as   an   Aid   to   an   Insurance 

Man Chester  Deering  1898 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance    An    Attorney  1908 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and   Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.   F.   Houghton  1879 

E.   Brown  1877 

E.   Brown  1878 

A.D.Smith  1882 

T.   A.   Mitchell  1883 

, L.B.Edwards  1884 

L.   B.  Edwards  1887 

Liability  and  Compensation  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Liability— When  to  Deny  Wm.  Sexton  1902 

Lines— Theory    of    F.  G.  Argall  1895 

"     Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney  1905 

"     W.   H.    Gibbons  1914 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.  B.  Hill  1902 

Local  Agency,   Practical  Suggestions  for  Conduct- 
ing a Walter  P.   Porep  1913 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee  1886 

Agents,  From  a  Standpoint , M.   R.   Hook  1887 

"       the  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager  Arthur  Brown  1914 
1             "              "       the   Viewpoint   of   the   Special 

Agent     Geo.   C.    Codding  1914 
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Local     Agents      Geo.  W.   Spencer  1880 

Wm.   Sexton  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1882 

T.E.Pope  1883 

W.   P.   Thomas  1884 

H.   M.   Grant  1885 

A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.   F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.   F.   Grant  1889 

C.    S.   Hill  1902 

Edwin   Parrish  1909 

and  Adjustments    . . .  . R.  A.  Luke  1898 

By  a  Local    Bruce   B.   Lee  1885 

The  Education  of  R.   J.  Highland  1910 

Local,   Tribulations  of  a    J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local  Board  Business— A  Plea  for   H.   L.  A.   Bates  1896 

"#  "        Organization     H.   M.   Grant  1897 

"       Boards   and    State   Associations — The    Rela- 
tion of  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.  Stephens  1912 

Local    Insurance    Agent,    The    Trials   and    Tribula- 
tions   of    G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward    J.  H.   DeVeuve  1892 

Forward    H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loose    Adjustments    Thos.  H.  Anderson        1916 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the   Element  of   Estima- 
tion  in    H.   M.   Grant  1891 

Losses — Settlement   of   Under   Policies   of    General 

Insurance     F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

Losses   and  Adjustments L.    L.    Bromwell  1877 

G.  W.   Spencer  1878 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1879 

Wm.  Sexton  1880 

J.   R.  Garniss  1882 

Z.P.Clark  1883 

W.L.Chalmers  1884 

T.    W.    Fenn  1885 

W.P.Thomas  1886 

C.  P.  Ferry  1886 

A.   J.   Wetzlar  1891 

W.L.Chalmers  1887 

W.  H.  Lowden  1887 

Lumber  and  Shingles— The  Cost  of  Manufacturing.  .A.  W.   Thornton  1906 

Mills  of  the  Northwest   Alex.  Field  1903 

Losses— Adjusting    Wm.  Sexton  1908 

M 

Managers— The  Assistant    W.  H.    Bagley  1898 


Machinery    E.   W.  Carpenter 


1883 
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Making    Moving:   Picture    Negatives Weldon  D.   Whelan       1916 

Management     of     Fire     Loss     Adjustments — Some 

Mistakes  in  the    W.  L.   Chalmers  1897 

Manager — Local  Agent,   Special  Agent 1914 

Geo.   Codding  1914 

Manners  and  Mannerisms   Wm.  Sexton  1906 

Manufacturers'  Damages,   The  Measure  of W.  H.  Lowden  1891 

Market  Value   Losses    Calvert  Meade  1914 

Measure  of  Damage   T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Methods   and    Results    H.  W.  Fores  1901 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method   , J.    A.    Faymonville  1900 

Mind   Our  Own  Business    Wm.    Sexton  1893 

Modern   Map   Methods    Henry   J.    Morrison  1916 

Motion   Picture   Machines    W.   E.   Hughes  1911 

Mortgagees'   Interest    , L.  Beck  1880 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of   Claude  W.  Mitchell       1915 

N 

• 

National  Board   Classification    T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Need  of  the  Hour,    The   Herbert   Folger  1900 

Newspaper  Press  and  Its   Treatment  of  Insurance 

Questions    F.   W.   Ballard  1884 

Non-Cancellation   Clause    A.    W.    Thornton  1896 

Non-Waiver  Stipulation,   The    T.   C.   Van  Ness  1898 

Norwich  Institute,   The   W.  P.  Abel  1907 

Nosin'    Round    Wm.    Maris  1896 

Now  and  Then   Stephen  D.  ]ves  1891 

o 

Observations     Calvert  Meade  1894 

Office    System    A.    C.   Thornton  1897 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils   of    J.  A.  Marston  1892 

Organization   Upon   Broader  Lines V.   C.  Driffield  1895 

Our  Extravagance   T.   H.   Williams  1916 

Over  Insurance   Chas.    Towe  1895 

P 

Paper  Mill— Fire  Hazard  in  the   W.   F.   Howarth  1911 

Papers — On   the  Writing  of    Herbert  Folger  1909 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Past  Pleasures  vs.   Present  Comfort    A.    R.    Gunnison  1892 

Penitent   Brother,    Our    Bruce   B.   Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse   T.  H.   Williams  1912 

Petroleum,   Crude,  and  Its  Hazards   W.   H.   Gibbons  1899 

Its  Relation   to   Fire  Underwriting A.   W.   Gunnison  1904 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.   W.   Fenn  1889 

Philippines     Herbert  L.  Callon  191*5 

Plate    Glass   Insurance    J.    R.   Hillman 

Pleasures  of  Being  In  the  Business    T.  C.   Coogan  1916 
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Policy  Forms  and  Clauses    T.  H  Williams  1915 

Policy   of   Insurance — Should   It    Be   a    Contract   of 

Absolute   Indemnity?    Geo.  D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy — Standard   Form   of    D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

"      — The  Written  Part  of  the    E.    Brown  1892 

"          Forms — Ancient  and  Modern    A.  R.  Gunnison  1897 

Policy   Forms,   Jokers   in W.  H.  Gibbons  1915 

Policies — Forms    of B.  Faymonville  1885 

" W.   L.    Chalmers  1886 

" J.  M.  Thompson  1886 

" J.   D.    Bailey  1881 

" W.  L.   Chalmers  1883 

" Geo.    Easton  1884 

" W.   J.   Landers  1877 

" W.   J.   Landers  1878 

Popular  Ignorance  in  re  the  Theory  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance and  the  Policy  Conditions    J.  K.  Hamilton  1879 

Portland's   First   Year   in  Fire    Prevention     Jay  W.   Stevens  1916 

Press,  The— As  an  Adjuster  V.  C.  Driffield  1894 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.    Sexton  1909 

Proper  Vice    B.   Faymonville  1888 

Proper  Vice      T.   H.   Williams  1913 

Progress  in  the  Wrong  Direction    Sam  R.  Weed  1915 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.  Osborn  1907 

Publicity     Washington    Irving      1909 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel   W.  H.   Gibbons  1901 


Quartz  Mill  Hazards    W.  W.  Hanscom  1882 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  and  Education   A.  P.  Lange  1910 


Rate— Is   the,   Adequate?    Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate  Making    , J.   V.    Spear  1911 

Rub,   The    Guy   Francis  1899 

Wars  and  the  Remedy    F.   C.  H.   Robins  1914 

Rates  and   Lines    A.   A.   Andre  1893 

Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern   Underwriter  1910 

"        of   Fire   Insurance — The    Too    Low    Cost    for 
the  Company.      Why?     Cost  of  Fire  Insurance 

—The  Too  High  to  the  People.     Why? Wm.    Sexton  1909 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin  1900 

Schedule     W.   J.   Landers  1906 

Rebate   Evil    J.  L.  Fuller  1902 

Reinforced  Concrete,  Buildings  of   Prof.   C.   Derleth,   Jr.  1910 

Re-insurance    Thos.   H.  Anderson  1915 

Reinsurance    Controversy,    A W.   M.  Speyer  1901 
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Reinsurance    General — Settlement  of  Losses  Under 

Policies    of F.    B.   Kellam  1901 

Relation   of  Insurance   to   Banking Francis  W.   Wolfe  1916 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and    Occupancy   and    Profit 

Insurance  C.   C.  Kinney  1910 

Replacement,  Manufacturers'  Cost  of   Wm.   Maris  1904 

Requirements  of  the  Times   F.   G.   Argall  1896 

Retrospective,   A    J.  p.  Moore  1913 

L.   L.    Bromwell  1897 

Risks  on  Outside  Buildings    A.   A.   Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination    Herbert  Folger  1902 

Round  and  Round   Geo.  F.  Grant  1900 

Round-up   of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.   Stealey  1916 

s 

Salary  Solicitor  System  in  San  Francisco   R.    C.   Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging   Merchandise   Damaged   by   Fire,    Water 

and   Smoke David  Isaacs  1911 

San  Francisco  Disaster,  The J.   L.   Fuller  1906 

Tariff,    The C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,  Universal  Causes  of   W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,    Our  Present,    The   Practical  Application 

of     H.   E.   Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule    Rating    Alex .   Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,  or  Microscopic  Hazards. C.   Mason   Kinne  1883 
Scientific     Bookkeeping    and    the    Adjustment    of 

Book  Losses,  With  and  Without  Books F.   J.   Alex   Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill  Question,  Some  Remarks  on  the .L.  W.  Wright  1901 

Mills    F.  L.  Emerick  1913 

Short   Rate   Cancellations    R.    H.   Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the   Road    A.   C.   Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction  of  Wood   F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a  Wm.    Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional  Ownership   T.    H.   Williams  1913 

Sparks  and  Spray  W.  J.  Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact   A.   A.   Andre  1892 

The,  From  a  Local's  Standpoint F.  D.   Brown  1896 

"        From  the  Viewpoint  of  the Geo.    Codding  1914 

What  the,  Requires  From  the  Office A.   R.   Grim  1897 

The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent... J.    Cunningham  1905 

The   Northwest    J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U..C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

" Hugh    Craig  1895 

" Whitney  Palache   *  1895 

"      Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a.  J.    Cunningham  1908 

Special    Agents Geo.   F.  Grant  1884 

Z.    P.   Clark  1889 
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Special  Agents Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

and    Their    Relation    to    the    Man- 
agement     J.  B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of  R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous   Combustion C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1908 

Prof.    E.    O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,  The  Value  of  the   W.  S.  Davis  1898 

Equipment,    The   Installation   of G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1911 

Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.  M.  Brown  1903 

Inspection    G.  M.   Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"     California    T.   C.  Coogan  1910 

State  Fire  Insurance    McKee  Sherrard  1916 

State  Supervision — Federal  Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the , Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various  States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub-Agents,   Commissions  and   Compensations   to..W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.   G.  Williams  1903 

Suggestions     Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few    V.   C.   Driffield  1906 

of  a  Newspaper  Man H.  H.  Bigelow  1896 

Surety  and   Fidelity  Insurance    Benj.   F.   Cator  1915 

Statistics    Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

A.  D.   Smith  1879 

E.    W.    Carpenter  1880 

A.   P.  Flint  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1883 

C.  D.  Haven  1885 

W.  H.  Lowden  1897 

The  Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific  Coast  W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of   Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value   of    B.  J.   Smith  1894 

Subtraction     R.  W.  Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.   R.  Gurrey  1906 

T 

Talk,    A    F.  J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff  Associations— The  Growth  of  Herbert  Folger  1892 

Taxation     Herbert  H.   Brown  191'5 

Tenants  Improvement  Adjustments T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Texas     J.  V.   Spear  1902 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It.. J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Theater  Hazard,   The    W.   S.  DuVal  1904 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man    Edward  Niles  1896 

Trifles,  Unconsidered   Geo.   C.  Piatt  1888 
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U 

Underwriting   by    Schedule Edwin  H.    Parrish  1916 

Underwriters!    Laboratories   Incorporated Geo.  M.  Robertson  1910 

Pilgrimage     Franz   Jacoby  1900 

Underwriting     Associations      or     Bureaus,      Their 

Values     A.   W.    Ross  1912 

Underwriting  as  an  Exact  Science W.  E.  DuVal  1899 

The  Agnostic  Element  of A.    S.    Sewell  1898 

"  Conditions    in     San    Francisco,     The 

Present    Adam    Gilliland  1907 

Underwriting  From  a  Legal  Standpoint Lloyd   Baldwin  1884 

"  Local   Agent's   Standpoint W.    T.    Broderick  1883 

Usages  of   A.    R.    Gunnison  1882 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms Walter  F.   Keene  1913 

Universal   Causes  of  Saw-mill  Fires    W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Universal    Schedule,    Is    the,    Adapted    to    Pacific 

Coast   Risks    Herbert    Folger  1893 

University  Work  in  Insurance  Prof.   A.    T.    Whitney   1904 

Unprofitable    Classes    Members  1915 

LTse  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on   Pacific   Coast. ..  .Geo.   E.   Townsend  1916 

v 

Virginia   City  Fire,  History  of  the H.   H.   Bigelow  1893 

w 

Waiver  and  Estoppel   Peter  Winne  1885 

Waiver  and  Estoppel,   Doctrine  of    W.  J.  Nichols  1915 

"         The  Doctrine  of  as  Relates  to  the  Adjust- 
ment of  Fire   Losses    R.    T.   Archer  1909 

Wanderings     E.   G.    Sprowl  1890 

Want,  The  Long  Felt   J.  A.  Carey  1901 

Washington  Laws   W.   W.   Hindman  1914 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,  The   Prof.  C.   G.  Hyde  1907 

Waterworks  for  Fire  Protection    R.  B.  Mathews  1913 

What  Do  We  Learn   H.    M.    Grant  1892 

What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? J.   F.   Edmonds  1902 

What  the    Times   Demand    Louis  Weinmann  1894 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are   Burned    W.  H.  Lowden  1890 

What  Proof  of  Loss   Should   Show V.    Carus   Driffield  1915 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard   R.  H.  Deiafield 

Problem,   The  Association    Calvert  Meade  1899 

Wiring—Interior CM.   Goddard 

Women  as  Local  Agents   T.  M.  Holmes  1901 

Wood,  Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 
Of  the  Fire  Underwriters*  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Organized  February  23,  1876 

*Bailey,  J  as.  D.,  General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,  General  Agent,  California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,  H.  H..,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  City  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,  Edw.,  General  Agent,  Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,  General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,  Z.  P.,  Agent,  German- American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,  B.  C,  Agent,  Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
*Doolan,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,  J.  R.,  Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,  J.  W.,  Agent,  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
^Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,  San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 
*Macdonald,  William,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,  General  Agents. 

Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,  Henry,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 
*Snow,  H.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
*Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  Special  Agent  ^Etna  Insurance  Co. 
^Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 

^Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List  of   Officers  and   Committees  of  the   Fire   Underwriters'   Association  of  the 
Pacific  since  organization : 


Year. 

President. 

Vice-President. 

Sec.-Treas. 

1876 

*Benjamin  F.  Low 

*Henry  H.  Bigelow 

*John  W.   Staples 

1877 

*  George  D.  Dornin 

*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

*John  W.   Staples 

1878 

*Augustus  P.  Flint 

*Edward  Brown 

*John  W.   Staples 

1879 

*Caspar  T.  Hopkins 

*Andrew  D.  Smith 

*John  W.   Staples 

1880  *Geo.  W.  Spencer 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*John  W.   Staples 

1881 

*L.  L.  Bromwell 

*Geo.  F.  Grant 

*John  W.   Staples 

1882  *George  F.  Grant 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*John  W.   Staples 

1883 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

William  Sexton 

*Robert  H.  Naunton 

1884 

William  Sexton 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

*C.  P.   Farnfield 

1885 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

*Zenas  P.  Clark 

*  Robert  H.   Naunton 

1886  *Zenas  P.  Clark 

*John  W.  Staples 

*Robert  H.  Naunton 

1887 

*John  W.  Staples 

*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

Bernard  Faymonville 

1888 

*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.  B.  Edwards 

Bernard  Faymonville 

1889 

L.  B.  Edwards 

*Wm.  J.  Callingham 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 

1890 

Bernard   Faymonville 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*Robert  H.  Naunton 

1891 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Henry  M.  Grant 

George  H.  Tyson 

1892 

Henry  M.  Grant 

^Stephen  D.  Ives 

*Edward  Niles 

1893 

^Stephen  D.  Ives 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1894 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1895 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

Herbert  Folger 

Louis  Weinmann 

1896 

Herbert  Folger 

R.  W.  Osborn 

Louis  Weinmann 

1897 

R.  W.  Osborn 

*Edward  Niles 

Calvert  Meade 

1898 

Louis  Weinmann 

Louis  Weinmann 

Calvert  Meade 

1899  *Edward  Niles 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

Calvert  Meade 

1900 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

Calvert  Meade 

1901 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

Calvert  Meade 

1902 

Wm.  H.   Gibbons 

Whitney  Palache 

Calvert  Meade 

1903 

Whitney  Palache 

Jacob  L.  Fuller 

Calvert  Meade 

1904 

Jacob  L.  Fuller 

A.  W.  Thornton 

Calvert  Meade 

1905 

A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Calvert  Meade 

1906 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

Calvert  Meade 

1907 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

*John  W.  Gunn 

Calvert  Meade 

1908 

*John  W.  Gunn 

Adam  Gilliland 

Calvert  Meade 

1909 

Adam  Gilliland 

F.  C.  Staniford 

Calvert  Meade 

1910 

Frank  C.  Staniford 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

Calvert  Meade 

1911 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

F.   J.  Alex  Mayer 

Calvert  Meade 

1912 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

T.  H.  Williams 

Calvert  Meade 

1913 

T.  -H.  Williams 

R.  C.  Medcraft 

Calvert  Meade 

1914 

R.  C.  Medcraft 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

Calvert  Meade 

1915 

H,  P.  Blanchard 

W.  P.  Porep 

Calvert  Meade 

*  Deceased. 
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1876  *L.  L.  Bromwell 

1877  *Edward  Brown 

1878  *Andrew  D.  Smith 

1879  *Augustus  P.  Flint 

1880  *George  F.  Grant 

1881  *George  W.  Spencer 

1882  Thomas  E.  Pope 

1883  *George  F.  Grant 

1884  *George  F.  Grant 

1885  *George  F.  Grant 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 

1887  *H.  K.  Belden 

1888  *W.  J.  Callingham 

1889  Bernard  Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred  Stillman 

1893  V.  Cams  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1897  *Frank  G.  Argall 

1898  Whitney  Palache 

1899  John  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *Edward  Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney  Palache 

1905  J.  L.  Fuller 

1906  A.  W.  Thornton 

1907  F.  B.  Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  *John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

1911  Frank  C.  Staniford 

1912  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1913  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1914  T.  H.  Williams 

1915  R.  C.  Medcraft 
*Deceased. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

*James  R.  Garniss 

*  William  J.  Landers 
*01iver  H.  Cole 

*  William  Macdonald 
*Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Andrew  D.  Smith 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 
*George  F.  Ashton 
*George  F.  Ashton 

George  C.  Pratt 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
*George  Easton 
*George  Easton 
*George  Easton 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
Franz  Jacoby 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 
^Edward  Niles 
*Wm.  H.  Bagley 

*  Alfred  R.  Grim 
*Wm,  H.  Lowden 

Rolla  V.  Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F.  B.  Kellam 
Louis  Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.  Gibbons 

*John  W.  Gunn 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Adam  Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
A.  M.  Brown 
T.  H.  Williams 
William  Sexton 
R.  C.  Medcraft 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 
H.  P.  Blanchard 

F.  C.  Staniford 


*George  F.  Grant 
*Andrew  D.  Smith 
*George  W.  Spencer 
"^Albert  R.  Gunnison 
*01iver  H.  Cole 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 
*Thomas  A.  Mitchell 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
*Henry  K.  Belden 
Henry  M.  Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.  Carus  Driffield 
William  Sexton 
J  as.  H.  De  Veuve 
John  T.   Fogarty 
Whitney  Palache 
Robert  P.  Fabj 
Leslie  A.  Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
William  Sexton 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
George  W.  Dornin 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
George  W.  Dornin 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
William  Sexton 
*John  W.  Gunn 
Herbert  Folger 
Louis  Weinmann 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
J.  L.  Fuller 
A.  M.  Brown 
Adam  Gilliland 
Herbert  Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
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1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 

*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor  *W.  Macdonald,  Associate  Editor 

*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor  *G.  F.  Grant,  Associate  Editor 

*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*Edwin  W.  Carpenter,  Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 


^Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
^Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 


*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 

A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 

A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 

A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C,  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 

A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

A.  C.    Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 


DINNER    COMMITTEE. 

t(From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 
"f  *George  W.  Spencer 

1908  *George  W.  Spencer 

1909  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

1910  Dixwell  Hewitt 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


*  Deceased. 


H.  P.  Blanchard 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
W.  O.  Wayman 
W.  O.  Wayman 


*George  F.  Grant 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 
*E.  C.  Morrison 
W.  B.  Hopkins 
W.  O.  Wayman 
W.  O.  Wayman 
W.  O.  Wayman 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
F.  M.  Branch 
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NAME 

YR 
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TITLE 

COMPANY 

Agnew,  F  J 

1904 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

Allan,  Clarence  E 

1910 

1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Alverson,  W  W 

1898 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Associated  Underwriters 

Anderson,  A 

1911 

339  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Anderson,  C  H 

1905 

Collins  Bldg  Seattle 

Sup  Agents 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Anderson,  Tho^  H 

1915 

San  Francisco 

Asst  M'gr 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Ankele,  J  It 

1898 

350  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Occidental  Fire 

Archer,  R  T 

1908 

Security  Bldg  Los  A 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Atkins,  Frank  E 

1911 

Walla  Walla  Wash 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Austin,  J  E 

1912 

Downs  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Avery,  Frank    ' 

1908 

242  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Bailey,  A  E 

1897 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Bailey,  A  T 

1913 

401  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

NTew  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Baldwin,  0  D 

1913 

334  Pine   st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Banks,  J  H 

1907 

Box  697  Salt  Lake  City 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Barry,  D  A 

1916 

229  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins  Co 

Barsotti,  Chas  L 

1911 

242  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Bates,  H  L  A 

1890 

427  California  st  S  F 

M'gr  Dep't 

Commercial  Union  Agency 

Benner,  Harry 

1898 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Bertheau,  Caesar 

1891 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Bertheau,  Rudolph  C 

1913 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Blanchard  H  P 

1902 

401  California  st  S  F 

Asst  Secty 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Bliss,  Walter  E 

1915 

Morgan  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Ins  Co  of  N  A  and  Alliance  Ins  Co. 

Boyd,  Ralph  T 

1909  334  Pine  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Boyer,  Z  M 

1912 jCof  Com  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Michigan  Commercial  Co. 

Branch,  F  M 

1908 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

N.  Yr.  Und.  Agency 

Breeding,  W  H 

1906 

301  California  st  SF 

Genl  Agent 

^Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Brodenstein,E  M 

1911 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Brooks,  Geo  W 

1907 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Secretary 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Broomell,  B  B 

1887 

Fidelity  Bldg  Tacoma 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Brown,  A  M 

1894 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Brown,  H  H 

1901 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Brown,  Kenneth 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Burger  C  H 

1908 

340  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Western  Assurance 

Burke,  H  R 

1895 

YuconBldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Burnside,  F  M 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Firemans  Fund  Ins  Co 

Burwell,  W  T 

1912 

N.  Y.  Block  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Buswell,  H  C  R 

1902 

550  Sacramento  st    S  F 

Sup  Agents 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Caine,  E  P 

1908 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Camp,  Gilman  L 

1913 

Billings,  Montana 

Sp'l  Agent 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Carroll,  J  Percy 

1913 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Cartwright.  A  J 

1915 

San  Francisco 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Chandler,  Logan  B 

1914 

Hellman  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins  Co.,  Ltd. 

Chapman,  A  J 

1912 

314  California  st  S  F 

Met  Agent 

Gfermania  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Chapuis,  F  A 

1906 

310  California  st  SF 

Adjuster 

[ndependent 

Christensen,  Chas 

1895 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Ohristensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Churchill,  Percy  B 

L913 

Kohrs  Blk  Helena  Mon 

State  Agent 

fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Cleveland,  W  W 

1905 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
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(lark,  D  W 
Codding,  Geo  C 
Coffey,  W  P 
Colvin,  Chas  A 
Conly,  Clifford 
Cope.  Harry  L 
Cosgrove,  J  E 
Cote',  Joseph  H 
Craft,  C  A 
Crandall,  J  E 
Crooks,  J  C 
Crux,  Geo  A 
Curtis,  J  F  D 

Dalziel,  J 

Davenport,  Dixwell 
Deans,  Wm 
Dearborn,  G  W 
DeBruh].  Jesse 
De  Lappe.  R 
Dennis,  .]  J 
Dennis,  Wm  S 
De  Veuve,  Clarence 
Devine,  Geo  E 
Devlin,  F  J 
Dick,  Fred  8. 
Dinsmore.  H  M 
Dollard,  Robt  E 
Dornin,  Geo  W 
Dor n in,  JohnC 
Doyle.  H  G 
Driffield.  V.  Cams 
Dunn,  Henry  S 
Dutton,  Grayson 

Earle,  Louis  H 
Eitel,  Edw  E 
Eldred.E  P 
Elster,  F  H 
Emerick.  Frank  L 
English,  Munro 
Evans,  E  F 
Evans,  Matt  B 

Fabj ,  Robt  P 
Faull ,  John  A 
Farr,  Fredrick  H 
Farrar,  H  M 
Faust,  M  E 

Faymonville,  Bernard 
Field,  A  E 
Fischer,  B  C 
Fisher,  I  M  Jr 
Flack.  E  B 
Fletcher,  T  W 
Fogarty,  John  T 
Folger,  Clinton 
Folger,  Herbert 
Folger,  Roy  8 
Folger,  Wm  P 


1914 
1902 
1910 
1913 

1912 
1916 
1904 
1914 
19)6 
1906 
1915 
1898 
1906 

1916 
1913 
1916 
1908 
1915 
1897 
1899 
1910 
1907 
1905 
1890 
1915 
1912 
1907 
1888 
1899 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1902 

1912 

1897 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1913 
1915 
1914 

1893 
1915 
1904 
1914 
1911 
1888 
1915 
1915 
1911 
1906 
1916 
1891 
1901 
1S91 
1910 
1911 


343  Sansome  st  S  F        Manar 
150  Sansome  st    8  F        Sup  Agents 
Colo  Bldg  Denver  Colo  Sp'l  Agent 
Portland,  Ore.  Agent 

210  Sansome  st  S  F         Sup  A~ 
234  Sansome  ^t  S  F         Sp*l  Agent 


Alaska  Coml  Bldg 
537  Sacra  men: 

343  Sansome  s:  -  7 
Byrne  Bldg  Los  An 
340  California  st  3  F 
917  Kohl  Bldg.  S  F 
>00  California   a 

322  California  st  S  F 
Mer  Exchge  Bldg  S  F 
411  Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Pine  st  S  F 
Denver 
241  Sansome  si 
Sherlock  Bdg  Portland 
430  California  st  S  F 
407  Pine  ^SF 
430  California 
100  Sansome  st  S  F 
Ins  Exeh  Bldg  S  F 
415  Montgomery  $i 
430  California  a 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 
202  Sansome  st  8  F 
Mer  Exeh  Bldg 
334  Pine  st  S  F 
401  California 

430  California 
234  Pine  st  - 
Box  965  Fresno  Cal 
100  Sansome  51 
Colman  Bldg  - 
343  Sansome  si 
433  California  ^tsF 
201  Sansome  si 

444  California  st  S  F 

405  Sansome  st  8  F 

201  Sansome  si 

310  California  st  S  F 

105  W  6  st  Los  Angeles 

401  California  - 

558  Sacramerr 

Los  Angeles  Cal. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Frost  Bldg  L 

401  California  st  S  F 

Roval  Bldg  B  F 

334  California 

210  Sansome  st  8  F 

Royal  Ins  Bldg  8  F 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 


Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sup  Agents 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen  Agent 
Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Man;  . 
Main  .. 
Spl  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Adjr 
gent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Genl  Agent 
Sup  A  - 
Manager 

State  Agent 
.^ent 
Mam  - 

: 
Sfanag 

^ent 
City  M'gr 

Sp'l  Agent 
Adjuster 

^ent 
Sp'l  A  g 

?ent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Spl  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
zent 
Adjusl 

Adjuster 
President 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
?ent 
Sp'l  Ag 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  M'srr 
Joint 

Sp'l  A  \ 
Adjuster 


Northwestern  Natl.  Ins 
Springfield  Ins. 
Firemans  Fund  Ins. 
Providence-Washington  I 

ich  Union  Fire  I:  is 
Catton.  Bell  &  Co. 

ricy 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

ranee  Co. 

"rbaine  Fi: 

Ldenee  Wa-h  Ins.  I 

Chapman  <k  Xauman 
National  Union  Fi:         - 

North  British  <Jc  Mercantile 
Edward  Brown  &  - 
Am.  Centn. 
Hartford  Fi: 
Hartford  Fir 
Dubuque  F.  *ic  M.  I: 
Hartford  Fi: 
Atlas  Assurance  I 
Connecticut  Fire  Ida 

in  National  Ins.  I 
Hartford  Fi: 
Springfield  F.  eV  IT.   I    - 
Springfield  F.  &  M 
E.  Bro     n  A  8 
P  C  Adjustment  Bureau 
Niagara  Fir 
Firemans  Fund  Ini 

Hartford  Fire  Ins. 

Independent 

Royal  and  Queen  I    i 

Firemans  Fund  Ins 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 
Union  Assurance  Society 
Royal  and  Queen  I: 

Ltd. 

Wayman  <fe  Henr; 
Royal  and  Queen 
Independent 
Independent 
Fireman's  Fund  Ina 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
Niagara  Fire  In-. 
Gommereial  Union  Ass 
American  Central  In*.  I 
Firemans  Fund  Ina 
and  Queen 
7  aland  Ins. 
German  American  Ins.  I 
Roval  and  Queei, 
Independent 
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Fores,  H  W 

1898 

420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Fortmann,  W  G 

1904 

Sherlock  Bdg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Frazier,  W  A 

1909 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

French,  CD 

1912 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

French, J  S 

1901 

401  California  st  S  F 

Asst  Secty 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Frith,  TT 

1900 

Butte  Mont 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Fritschi,  J  B 

1911 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

Froiseth,  Bernard 

1916 

366  Pine  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Fuller,  John  H 

1904 

420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Fuller,  J  L 

1894 

234  San  some  st  S  F 

Manager 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Gabrielson.  C  D 

1904 

Salem  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Gaither,  W  N 

1914 

433  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Yorkshire  Ins.  Co. 

Gallegos,  R 

1907 

Merch  Exch  Bldg 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Gardiner,  Thos  M 

1912 

401  California  stSF 

Treasurer 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gaston,  F  W 

1913 

P  O  Box  1414  Tacoma 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co . 

Gay,  J  Robb 

1909 

Box  1640  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Gibbons,  W  H 

1890 

202  San  some  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Giesy,  A  W 

1898 

Lewis  Big  Portland  Or 

Sup  Agents 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Gil  more,  W  V 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Spi  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Gilmore,  G  D 

1914 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gill,  Warren  S 

1906 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gilliland,  Adam 

1899 

430  California  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Glover,  Frank  3 

1915 

242  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association 

Goodell,  G  L 

1915 

224  Cham  Com,  Portl'd 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Goggin,  Gerald  E 

1901 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

City  M'gr 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Goodwin,  Benj 

1900 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Gordon, John  M 

1916 

Ins  Exch  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Grant,  II  M 

1888 

Bd  Trade  Big  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Gray,  Geo  T 

1906 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Green  wait,  C  L 

1910 

300  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Providence-Washington  Ins.  Co. 

Griffith,   PH 

1905 

Wilcox  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Guerraz,  Geo  F 

1915 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins,  Co.  Ltd. 

Hackett,  Wm  H 

1913 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Hagan,  H  B 

19L5 

Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  York  Underwriters 

Hague,  James  P. 

1914 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Hale,  L  M 

1910 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Haley,  S  Milton 

1916 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hoadley  &  Olds  Agency 

Hall,  Almon  J 

1913 

Sonna  Bldg  Boise  Id 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Hall.OthoN 

1888 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Hamilton,  J  K 

1889 

:>43  San  some  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Hammond,  J  J 

1910 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Harris,  Mark  B 

1915 

Los  Angeles 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Harris,  C  B 

1913 

Box  993  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Henry  &  Wayman  Agency 

Harris,  R  L 

1914 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Mgr 

Northwestern  National  Ins.  Co. 

Harrison,  J  Hunter 

1906 

J43  sansome  st  S  F 

Mar.  Mgr. 

[ns.  Co.  of  North  America 

Hatcher,  J  B 

1909 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Hearn,  E  W 

1914 

Ins  Exch  Bldg 

Ass't  M'gr 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Heath,  Thos  S 

1912 

Gas  &  Elec  Big  Denver 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Heatfield.  A  S 

1916 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

^elbach  &  Deans 

Heltzell,  A  C 

1913 

Denver,  Colo. 

Adjuster 

independent 

Hendry,  John  E 

1914 

237  Sansome  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

independent 

Henderson,  C  Wm 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

3hcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Henley  Jr.  Barclay 

1915 

340  California  stS  F 

Genl  Agent 

Western  Assurance  Co. 
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Henry,  Carl  A 
Heuer,  GAR 
Heuer,  Geo  F 
Hewitt,  Edgar  F 
Hewitt,  Dixwell 
Hiklreth,  H  P 
Hoadley,  Geo  O 
Hodgkinson,  Arnold 
Hogan,  Howard  W 
Holland,  E  C  R 
Hopkins,  W  B 
Hosmer,  F  W 
Hougaard,  J  A 
House  worth,  Harrison 
Howard,  J  C 
Humphreys,  Thos  V 
Hunter,  Frank  L 
Hunter,  Robt  D 
Irving,  Washington 
Jackson,  A  H 
Jackson,  H  R 
Janes,  Geo  J 
Johnson,  J  Edward 
Johnston,  Jas  C 
Jones,  B  W 
Kaltz,  Bruce 
Keith,  Herbert  B 
Kellam,  Fred  B 
Kellner,  B  J 
Kelly,  McClure 
Kenna,  Jas  R 
Kinney,  C  C 
Knowles,  ECF 
K linger,  Wm  M 
Kuhl,  Win  F 

Lamey,  H  T 
Lamping,  Evart 
Lamping,  Lawrence  F 
Lanagan,  Fred  R 
Large.  H  G 
Lathrop, F  A 
Levison,  J  B 
Lindsay,  A  N 
Livingston,  S  L 
Lloyd, W  G 
Lockey,  Jr,  Richard 
Lockey,  Richard 
Lord,  Percy  W 
Lo veil,  Wil lard  T 
Lower,  E  K 
Lyndall,  Chas  P 


1898  Sac  and  San  some  st  S  F 

1905  343  Sansome  st  S  F 

1910  343  Sansome  st  8  F 

1912  Hotel  St  Francis  Sac 
1891  430  California  st  S  F 

1908  Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

1906  219  Sansome  st  S  F 

1913  229  Sansome  st  S  F 

1914  ki2  Sansome  st  6  ! 
1913  I  W  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 
1890  332  Finest  S  F 

1912  160  Sansome  S  F 

1909  323  Kohl  Big  S  F 

1907  444  California  st  8  F 

1915  San  Francisco 

1913  401  Sansome  st  S  F 
1906  234  Sansome  st  S  F 
1893  401  California  st  S  F 

1909  343  Sansome  st  S  F 

1915  Portland 

1916  100  Sansome  st  8  F 

1913  444  California  stS  F 

1911  Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

1908  313  Sansome  st  8  F 

1915  Portland 

1906  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

1916  229  Saiihome  st  8  F 
1898  201  Sansome  st  8  F 

1914  343  Sansome  st  S  F 

1910  Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

1911  405  Sansome  st  S  F 

1910  201  Sansome  st  8  F 

1909  313  Sansome  st  -  F 

1898  332  Pine  st  8  F 
1909  Wilcox  Bidg  Los  A 

1900  1210   17th  st  Denver 

1916  Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

1*94  Burke  Bid*  Seattle 

1911  Colorado  Bldg  Denver 
1916  313  Sansome  st  8  F 

1912  201  Sansome  st  8  F 

1914  101  California  st  8  F 

1907  Central  Bldg  Seattle 
1916  343  Sansome  st  8  F 

19 L0  Bd  Trade  Bier  Portland 

1915  Helena  Mont 
1888  Helena  Mont 

1914  219  Sansome  st  8  F 

1915  San  Francisco 

1916  100  Sansome  st  8  F 

1899  Central  Bldg  Los  A 


Jt  Gen  Agt  Henry  &  Wayman  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent    Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co, 

Sp'l  Agent    Geo,  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Genl  Agent  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Manager       American,  Roch-Ger.  Camden 

Secretary     Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Fire  Association 

Sp'l  Agent    Geo.  H.  Tyson  Ins.  Agency 

Local  Sec     London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    London  Assurance  Corporation 

See  A  M'gr  Commonwealth  Securities  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    I..  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Gen'l  Adjs    Geo  H  Tyson  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent    New  Hampshire 

Asst  Mg'r     Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  So. 

Sup  Agents  Fireman's  Fund  In-. 

Genl  Agent  Phoenix  Assur  Co..  Pres't  F  U  A  P 

Sp'l  Agent    American  Insurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Genl  Agent  London  Assurance  Corporation 

Sp'l  Agent    Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Sp'l  Agent    Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Manager       Vulcan  Fire  In>.  I 

Branch  Sec  Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  I 

Sp'l  Agent    Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Manager       Yorkshire  In- 

Sp'l  Agent    Wayman  <k  Henry  Ageney 

Manager       Citizens  Ins.  I 

)Agt  Phoenix  Assurance  <o. 
Genl  Agent  Auto  Dept,  Lon  &  Lane  Fire  L 
Sp'l  Agent    Insurance  Co  of  North  Amei 

Manager  Brit.  America  ct  Western  Assur. 

Sp'l  Agent  Vulcan  Fire  [ns.  I 

State  Agent  Royal  Exchange  Assn. 

Sp'l  Agent  Fireman'.-  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent  Phoenix  Assuranr- 

Sp'l  Agent  Pennsylvania  Ins.  ' 

Vice-Prest  Fireman's  Fund  In-. 

Sp'l  Agent  California  Ins. 

Sp'l  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance 

Adjuster  Independent 

Sp'l  Agent  Montana  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Adjuster  Independent 

Sp'l  Agent  American  Ins 

Sp'l  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance 

sp'l  Agent  Atlas  Assurance  i 


■p'l  Agent    New  Zealand  I 
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McCarthy,  Chas  V 
McConnell,  A  C 
Macdonald,  Burns 
MacKay,  JM 
McKinley,  L  M 
Madison,  G  W 
Magee,  J  F 
Main,  Geo  C 
Major,  H  T 
Manheim,  Henry  F 
Mann,  H  R  Jr 
Manning,  F  J  H 
Marsh,  RT 
Mason,  J  R 
Mayer,  Fred  J 
Mayer,  F  J  Alex 
Meade,  Calvert 
Medcraft,  R  C 
Mendell,  John  M 
Mesick,  S  P 
Miller,  Chas  E 
Miller,  W  L  W 
Morison,  Henry  A 
Murphy,  Jos  A 
My  rick,  Chester  S 
Nason,  H  W 
Nauman,  H  A 
Naunton,  R  H 
Nelson,  Noah  L 
Niebling,  E  T 
Nippert,  Paul  M 
Normand,  Paul  A 
Nourse,  Bayard  E 
O'Brien,  H  E 
O'Brien,  J  T 
O 'Grady,  Thos  F 
O'Neil,  G  E 
Ochlmann,  R  E 
Olds,  A  C 
Osborn,  R  W 
Parker,  Douglas 
Parker,  Dudley  A 
Parkhurst.  H  E 
Parrish,  Edwin 
Partridge,  F  E 
Parry,  David  H 
Penfield,  A  J 
Pen  field.  Fred  S 


1907  246  Stark  st  Portland 

1912  Bradbury  Bldg  Los  A 
1898  340  California  st  S  F 

1913  Chof  Com  Bldg  Portl'd 

1912  Phoenix,  Arizona 
1916  333  California  st  S  F 

1909  314  California  st  S  F 

1910  Leary  Bldg  Seattle 
191G  Ins  Exch  Bldg  S  F 

1905  ^53  Montgomery  st  S 
1910  341  San  some  st  S  F 

1893  550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

1913  150  Sansome  st  S  F 

1912  Haller  Bldg  Seattle 
1.915  San  Francisco 

1901  SpauldingBlg  Portland 
1888  332  Pine  st  S  F 

1894  558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

1902  160  Sansome  st  S  F 
1900  201  Sansome  st  S  F 

1906  Box  1508  Salt  Lake 
1905  129  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

1913  Box  693  Seattle 
1905  301  California  st  S  F 
1912  444  California  st  S  F 
1916  413  Montgomery  st  S  F 
1912  322  California  st  S  F 

1914  330  California  st  S  F 
1912  Corbett  Bldg  Portland 
1890  558  Sacramento  st  S  F 
1888  Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

1912  324  Sansome  st  S  F 

1913  401  California  st  S  F 
910  Germain  Bldg  Los  A 

1910  Old  Nat  Bk  Big  Spok'e 

1912  242  Sansome  st  S  F 
1916  241  Sansome  st  S  F 
1916  334  California  st  S  F 

1913  219  Sansome  st  S  F 
1892  201  Sansome  st  S  F 

1913  210  Sansome  st  S  F 
1909  334  California  st  S  F 
1909  244  Stark  st  Portland 
1900  334  Pine  st  S  F 

1912  Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

1915  Seattle,  Wash 

1909  100  Sansome  st  S  F 

1914  Portland,  Ore. 


Sp'l  Agent    Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Genl  Agent  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Sp'l  Agent    Macdonald  &  Miles  Agency 

M  Auto  Dep  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Adjuster       Independent 

Sp'l  Agent    Home  Ins.  Co. 

Genl  Agent  Detroit  National  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Adjuster       Independent 

Sp  1  Agent    Yorkshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

President     Manheim.  Dibbern  &  Co. 

Office  M'gr  N.  Y.  Underwriters 

Sp1!  Agent  'Com']  Union  Assurance  Co. 

M'gr  C  Dep  Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Adjuster       Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 

Sp'l  Agent    Alliance  Assu  Co  and  Ins  Co  of  NA 

Adjuster       Independent 

Adjuster       Sec.  Fire  Underwriters'  Ass'n 

Asst  Mg'r     Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Asst  M'gr      London  Assurance  Corp'n 

Sup  Agents  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Manager      Western  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Reliance  and  Standard 

Genl  Adj'r    ^Ftna  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Sp'l  Agent   Continental  Ins.  Co. 

Met  Agent  Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Law  Union  &  Rock 

Manager      Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

R  Vice  Pres  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    Home  of  N.  Y. 

Sp'l  Agent    Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent    iEtna  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Sp'l  Agent   Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Sp'l  Agent    Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent    New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Manager      Caledonian  Ins.  Co. 

Manager      Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent   Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Sp'l  Agent   New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Sp'l  Agent   Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Manager      Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Adjuster       Independent 

Sp'l  Agent   London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Sup  Agents  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Genl  Agent^  Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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Penfield,  B  L 

19101  Douglas  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters  Agency 

Perry,  Frederick  J 

1908  201  San  some  st  8  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  C 

Perry,  Percy  J 

1912  X  Y  Block  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Pearce,  E  R 

1914  cor  Sac 'to  &  Sans  sts 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  <k  Henry  Agency 

Pierce,  D  W 

1899'  222  Franklin  st  Los  A 

Porep,  Walter  P 

1907 

Mehlhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.Brown&Sons  Ag.  V  Pres.F  U  A  P 

Potter,  E  G 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Glens  Falls  Ins.  Co.,  Etc. 

Potter,  W  W 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst  Gen  Ag 

Glens  Falls  Ins.  Co.,  Etc. 

Prinsen.  John  A 

1910 

Marsh  Strong  Bldg  LA 

Genl  Agent 

Prussian  National  Ins.  Co. 

Quitzow,  Chas 

1908  Hibernia  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  of  N.  Y. 

Quitzow,  V  H 

1904  339  San  some  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters  Agency 

Randall,  Harry  W 

1910  70  4th  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins    - 

Reed,  James  S 

1898  Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Infi 

Rhoads,  F  H 

1915  301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

.Etna  Ins 

Richards,  J  H 

1901  340  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent  Rio  Grande  Fire  Ins 

Richardson,  J  J 

1915  Portland    Oregon 

Adjuster       Independent 

Richmond,  Geo  T 

1915  332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent    London  &  Lancashire  1 

Roberts,  Geo  F 

1911  2627  Haste  st  Berkeley 

Sp'l  Agent    Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Robins,  Fred  C  H 

1898  330  California  st  S  F 

Manager       Northern  A -sura  nee  Co. 

Robins,  Leigh  H 

1910  Central  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent    California  Ins 

Rogers,  L  B 

1914  Salt  Lake  City 

Sp'l  Agent    Springfield  F.  &  M.    Jns, 

Rohrer,  C  W 

1911  Storey  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent    London  Assurance  Corporation 

Roth,  G.  J, 

1914  160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent    London  Assurance  Corporation 

Root,  F  J 

1915 

Spokane    Wash 

Sp'l  Agent    American  Ins.  ("o. 

Rountree,  R  H 

1904 

444  California  st  8  F 

SpT  Agent   L.  &  L.  c<c  Glo                     Ltd. 

Rowe,  E  A 

1908 

Security  Bldg  Lo>  A 

Sp'l  Agent    Wayman  it  Henry  Agency 

Schoeneman.  F  J 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent    North  British  &  Mercantile 

Schmidt,  H  M 

1914  237  Sansome  st  B  F 

Res.  Mgr. 

Capital  Fire  Ins.  i 

Schlosser,  Theodore  8 

1915  324  California  st  8  I- 

sp'l  Agent 

Germania  Ins, 

Schumann,  H  D 

1916  330  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Northern  Assurance 

Scott,  H  H 

1915  340  California  st  8  F 

Genl  Agent 

Western  Assurance  Co. 

Selbach,  B  0 

1913  411  Sansome  StS  F 

Manager 

- 

Shankland.  T  C 

1910  Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Sheahan, John  J 

1910  333  California  st  8  F 

Gen'l  Agent  Home  Ins.  Co.  N.Y. 

Sheahan,  E  A 

1916  333  California  st  8  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

i    V. 

Sheldon,  W  8 

1916  411  Sansome  St  8  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Selbach  &  De 

Sherrard,  McKee 

1906  Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Asst  M'gr 

York-hire  Ins.  (  '<».  Ltd. 

SifTord,BA 

1910  Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  In- 

Simmen,  Samuel 

1912  401  California  st  8  F 

8p  1  Agent 

Fireman'.-  Fund  Ins 

Simpson,  H  L 

1914  401  Sansome  st  8  F 

sup  Agents 

:  Lampshire 

Smith,  Benj  J 

1890  Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

tiCUt  Fire  L  - 

Smith,  C  \Y 

1895 

407  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

C.  w.  Smith  &  Co.  Agency 

Smith,  Geo  0 

1910 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Supt  Agent 

London  ^  Lancashire  I 

Smith,  Harry  H 

1893 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Law  Union  A:  Rock 

Smith,  Roderick  E 

1908 

160  Sansome  st  8  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Spaulding,  M  E 

1907 

430  California  st  S  F 

\gent 

Hartford  Vr 
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Speyer,  Walter  M 

1893 

334  California  st  S  F 

Joint  M'gr 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Stamford,  F  C 

1897 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Staniford,  Geo  F 

1910 

Storey  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of   Philadelphia 

Stahl,  F  A 

1914 

Ins.  Exc.  Bldg,  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 

Stewart,  D  L 

1906 

1025  8th  st,  Sacramento 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Stewart,  Neil 

1909 

Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

St  John,  Paul 

1913 

110  Sansome  st  S  F 

State  Agt 

Arizona  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Stone,  F  E 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Stone,  Chas  R 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Stovel,  C  J 

1897 

537  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agt  . 

Great  Southern  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Stoy,  Sam  B 

1893 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Snydam,  Jas  S 

1915 

Los  Angeles 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  Ins.  Co, 

Swan,  Geo  W 

1910 

Box  1732  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Swett,  Miran  B 

1915 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Swift,  Chester  A 

1910 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Tebben.  Fred 

1913 

Cof  CBlg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Thomson,  Maxwell  H 

1899 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGen  Ag 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Thompson,  Chas  R 

1895 

401  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Adj 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Thompson,  E  R 

1910 

Wilcox  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Edward  Brown  &  Sons 

Thornton,  Ralph  P 

1915 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Thornton,  Arthur  C 

1898 

415  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Prussian  National  Ins.  Co. 

Thornton,  A  W 

1894 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Ticknor,  W  H 

1914 

Tickner,  Henry  B 

1909 

Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Tiedemann,  T  J  A 

1894 

110  Sansome  st  S  F 

Tomlinson,  Percy 

1910 

Merch  Exch  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

P.  C.  Adjustment  Bureau 

Townsend,  Geo  E 

1912 

301  California  st  S  F 

AsstGen  Ag 

iEtna  Ins.  Co. 

Trowbridge,  C  C 

1914 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Trumbull,  J  B 

1907 

Central  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Tyson,  Geo  H 

1888 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

German  Amer.  Ins.  Co. 

Ungewitter,  H  F 

1916 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Secty-Treas 

Associated  Underwriters 

Urmston,  J  K 

1904 

Hen ne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Van  Valkenburg,  Chas 

1906 

Story  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Vincent,  F  0 

1912 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Von  Tagen,  Chas  W 

1911 

Insurance  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Waggaman,  J  L  M 

1911 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Franklin  Fire  his.  Co. 

Walden,  J  B 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Wallace.  W  L 

1913 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc. 

Ward,  G  Harold 

1913 

1031MerEx  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Ward,  George  M 

1914 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

North  British  <t  Mercantile  Ins  Co 

Warner,  J  W 

1907 

Merch  Exch  Bldg  S  F 

Lid.  Adj. 

Waters,  J  N 

1889 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Watson,  Irwin  S 

1908 

White  Bldg  Seattle 

Secretary 

Fire  Ins.  Co.  of  Seattle 

Watson,  Kenneth 

1904 

395  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

City  of  New  YTork 

Watt,  Rolla  V 

1888 

Royal  Ins  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Way  man,  Willard  0 

1898 

Sa  c  and  Sansome  sts  S  F 

JointG'lAgt 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
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Webber,  A  E 
Webber,  JFR 
Weinmann,  Louis 
Weinmann,  P  R 
Wendler,  Chas  A 
West,  F  F  Jr 
Westlake,  W  B 
Whelan,  W  D 
White,  Frank  G 
Wilkie,  Andrew 
Willis,  A  S 
Williams,  T  H 
Windus,  W  V 
Withers,  Wm  K 
Wright,  A  C 
Yates,  J  P 
Yocum,  Geo.  A 
Young,  E  J 
Young,  Frank  H 
Young,  Junius 
Young,  Walter  D 
Young,  Walter  H 
Zwick,  W  F 


1913 
1897 
1890 
1909 
1904 
1916 
1908 
1900 
1893J 
1909 
1916 
1894 
1907 
1913 
1909 
1912 
1914 
1905 
1908 
19131 
1913 
1907 
1906 


401  California  st  S  F  [  Sp'l  Agent 
Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Sp'l  Agent 
401  California  st  S  F  Secretary 
160  Sansome  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane  Sp'l  Agent 
229  Sansome  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 

202  Sansome  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  A  Sp'l  Agent 

Colorado  Bldg  Denver  Genl  Agent 
225  Clunie  Bldg  S  F        Adjuster 
30L  California  st  S  F      j  Sp'l  Agent 
2845  Webster  st  Berkl'y 
Realty  Bldg  Spokane     Br  M'gr 
Title  Ins.  Bldg  L  A         Adjuster 
343  Sansome  st  8  F  Sp'l  Agent 

213  S  Broadway  L  A  Sp'l  Agent 
343  Sansome  st  S  F  Sp'l  Agent 
Am  Bank  Bldg  Seattle  Sp'l  Agent 
150  Sansome  st  8  F  Sp'l  Agent 
Kearns  Bldg  Salt  Lake  Sp'l  Agent 
Nicolaua  Bldg  Sac 'to  Sp'l  Agent 
558  Sacramento  st  8  F  Sp'l  Agent 
P  O  Box  1081  Seattle       Sp'l  Agent 


Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  To. 
Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
London  Assurance  Co. 
E.  Brown  <k  Sons  Agency 
Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Independent 
.Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 
Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 
Insurance  Co.  North  America 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
North  Brit.  cV:  Mercantile  I 
Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins. 
Home  L  - 
Niagara  Fire  In- 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co, 
St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  In- 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


NAME 

YR 

ADDRESS 

COMPANY 

Alberti,  Geo  F 

1916 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Allemann,  R  C 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London&Lancashire  Fin-  h 

Altman,  B  M 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  8   I' 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Anderson,  F  W 

1914 

1506  Seventh  st  Oakl*d 

Atherstone,  T  E 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Barnes.  E  L 

1916 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  I 

Beedy,  J  C 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. Co 

Benkie.G  P 

1914 

320  Sansome  st  3  F 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Berger,  J  A 

1914 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

American  Ins.  Co. 

Billeter,  W  A 

1914 

333  California  st  S  F 

Horn*.*  [tifl 

Bishop,  Wilson 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins. 

Bradbury,  T  D 

1915 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

E.  Brown  A 

Bringhurst,  H  F 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance 

Brown,  F  A 

1914 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  <  0. 

Burgess,  J  R 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  8  F 

Royal  In- 

Burton,  C  E 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

II 


ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS 
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NAME 

YR 

ADDRESS 

COMPANY 

Cassidy,  Jack 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Carruthers,  S  G 

1915 

433  California  st  S  F 

J.  F.  Cobb  Agendy 

Coleman,  C  C 

1914 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Collins,  E  E 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Conbrough,  W  M 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Hamburg-Bremen  Ins.  Co. 

Comstock.  G  A 

1916 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Countryman.  R  L 

1914 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Cowan,  F  E 

1916 

914  Merch  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Crawford.  R  B 

1915 

444  California  st  S  F 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Crowell.  P  W 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Deal,  Samuel 

1916 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

DeWitt,  Ernest  M 

1914 

914  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Delamater,  R  C 

1915 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Dick,  A  D 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Doolittle,  I  C 

1916 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Duncan,  D  J 

1916 

120  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

Globe  Indemnity  Co. 

Durbrow,  P 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Durden,  H  L 

1915 

576  Sacramento  st   S  F 

E.  E .  Potter  Agency 

Eden, H  B 

1915 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Hoadley  &  Olds  Agency 

Ellis,  C  B 

1916 

118  Sansome  st  S  F 

Capital  City  Ins.  Co. 

Eyde.  0 

1916 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Associated  Underwriters 

Feely,  P  J 

1914 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Com'l  Union  Assur.  Co. 

Flynn,  R  J 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London&Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Foote,  G  M 

1914 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Godfrey,  M  C 

1916 

334  California  st  S  F 

New  Zealand  Ins,  Co. 

Grannett,  Harry 

1915 

444  California  st  S  F 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Gray,  R  W 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.Co. 

Gregory,  L  S 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Groom,  W  E 

1914 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Hackett.  H  R 

1915 

444  California  st  S  F 

L.  &  L.  &  G.  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hall,  Chas  R 

1915 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

California  Ins  Co. 

Harris,  M 

1914 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Harrison,  E  \V 

1914 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Hayes,  WB 

1915 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 

Frankfort  General  Ins.  Co. 

Hayman,  F  J 

1916 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Heinkel,  H 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Henderson,  Wra 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Hiney,  Chas  F 

1916 

914  Mer  Exch  Bldg  S  F 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Hougaard,  A  H 

1915 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co, 

Hunter,  R  L 
Hurry,  James 

1916 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Hoadley  &  Olds  Agency 

1916 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Associated  Underwriters 

Hutchinson,  W  E 

1914 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Reliance  Ins.  Co. 
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FORTIETH   ANNUAL  MEETING 


NAME 

YR 

ADDRESS 

COMPANY 

Jardine,  W  H 

1914 

202  Sansome  st  8  F 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Jarrett,  M  D 

1916 

578  Sacramento  st    S  F 

E.  E.  Potter  &  Sons  Agency 

leffress,  0  R 

191C 

201  Sansome  st  8  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Joachimson,  F  E 

1914 

301  California  st  S  F 

.Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Keagy,  R  H 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  8  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Kelly,  Wm  E 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Reliance  Ins.  Co. 

Kennison,  Edgar  M 

1914 

430  California  st  8  F 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Knight,  L  F 

1915 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Landon,  W  P 

1916 

401  California  st  8  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Leahy,  Jos  D 

1914 

444  California  st  8  F 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Luce,  R  B 

1914 

150  Sansome  st  8  F 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

MacKenzie,  M  A. 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  8  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

McArthur,  D  R 

1916 

301  California  st  S  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

McKnight,  F 

1916 

430  California  st  8  F 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

McKee,  W  A 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

MeKean,  D  J 

1916 

Ins  Exch  Bldg  S  F 

Yorkshire  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

McPhee,  Chas  J 

1916 

243  Sansome  st  S  F 

N.  Y.  Underwriters 

McPherson,  Stanley  E 

1915 

401  California  st  8  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Mack,  F  A 

1914 

Phelan  Building  S  F 

McElroy  &  Co. 

Masi,  E  C 

1916 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Mai  Ion,  John  B 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  8  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Mann,  F  J 

1915 

234  Sansome  st   8  F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Mann,  R  H 

1916 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

N.  Y.  Underwrite 

Marchand,  F  E 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London&Lancashire  Fire  Ina 

Martin,  John  H 

1915 

201  Sansome  st  8  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Mayer,  L  0 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London&Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Merkle,  W 

1914 

430  California  st  S  F 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Medcraft,  Wyndham 

1914 

401  California  st  8  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Moore,  W  E 

1914 

160  Sansome  st  S  I 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Moore,  J  F 

1914 

210  Sansome  st  8  F 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Mooser,  C  A 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins. 

Morrison,  G  W 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Morton.  C  N 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London&Lancashire  Fir..'  F  - 

Morton,  Geo  L 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  8  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Muir,  A  R 

1914 

301  California  st  8  F 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Murray,  F  E 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

sun  Insurance  Office 

Neller,  W  A 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Oo. 

Neter,  F  J 

1916 

334  California  st  S  F 

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

O'Brien,  J  T 

1915 

160  Sansome  st  8  F 

London  Assur.  Co. 

Oliver,  E  V 

1916 

550  Sacramento  st    S  F 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Olsen,  Samuel 

1916 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Osborn,  C  W 

1916 

401  California  st  8  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  I 

Osborn, H  H 

1914 

201  Sansome  st  8  F 

Pennsylvania  Fir«-  Id- 

Otten,  Henry 

1916 

332  Pine  st  8  F 

London&Lanc.  Fire  In-.  1  o„  Ltdj 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
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NAME 

YR 

ADDRESS 

COMPANY 

Parker,  Meredith 

1914 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Peck, F  J 

1915 

444  California  st  S  F 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Pendrey,  E 

1916 

374  Pine  st  S 

Associated  Underwriters 

Perkins,  S  H 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Ltd. 

Postlethwaite,  F  H 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Ramsden,  PSW 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Ransome,  W  P 

1914 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Rawson,  W  A 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Reinholdt,  A  E 

1914 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Rohrbach,  H  F 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

C.  C.  Kinney  Agency 

Rourke,  J  H 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Romaine,  Jr  Wm 

1915 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Rotrosky,  Frederick 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Romer,  Paul 

1915 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Rovegno,  A  L 

1916 

914  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Sams.  H  H 

1915 

239  Sansome  st  S  F 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Sandahl,  C  A 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Seitz,  F  F 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Schmitt,  F 

1916 

324  Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

John  Hougaard  Agency 

Selby,  Dvvight 

1914 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sherrard.Robt 

1914 

Ins.  Exchange  Bldg 

Yorkshire  Fire  Ens.  Co. 

Smith,  CH 

1914 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Smith,  A  M 

1914 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Smith,  K  C 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

F'reman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Stokes,  W  T 

1915 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Phoenix:  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 

Stone,  E  B 

1916 

23  Montgomery  st    S  F 

Stine  &  Kendrick 

Stockton,  H  V 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Stobener,  VV  J 

1916 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Suran,  M  A 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Talcott,  Jno  S 

1914 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

American  Ins.  Co. 

Thayer,  T  0 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  A  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Thompson,  H  L 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Tucker.  H  M 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal  Ins.  Co. 

Tyrrel,  H  M 

1915 

1432  B'  way  Oakland 

Laymance  Realty  Co. 

Ulster.  F  J 

1916 

334  California  st  S  F 

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Ward,  B  E 

1916 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Associated  Underwriters 

Warren.  C  E 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

Ltd. 

Weichhart.  Loyd 

1916 

401  California  st  S  F 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Weymouth,  Willis 

1915 

444  California  st  S  F 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

White,  CE 

1915 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

London  Assur.  Corporation,  Ltd. 

White,  W  H 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lane.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Ltd. 

Whitnej ,  I  W 

1916 

430  California  st  S  F 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

W'ilson,  Geo  J 

1916 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc. 

.Ltd 

Wood,  B  J 

1915 

314  California  st  S  F 

J.  F.  Magee  Agency 

Wonderleck,    Rudolph 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 

.Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  R  E 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Western  Assurance  Co. 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR 


ADDRESS 


Bacon, E  H 

1909 

Bangs,  Franklin 

1916 

Brush,  R  G 

1916 

Butler,  Geo  E 

1908 

Carey,  Jas  A 

1897 

Chard.  Thos  S 

1898 

Coogan,  T  C 

1912 

Dickson,  Robt 

1898 

Done,  Willard 

1915 

Donnell,  Sam  M 

1898 

Drew,  Cyrus  K 

1908 

Dutton,  W  J 

1882: 

Du  Val,  W  S 

1903 

Edwards,  L  B 

1909; 

Foster,  W  L 

1912 

Granger,  H  T 

1912 

Grant,  Tom  C 

1908i 

Gurrey,  Alfred  R 

1908 

Haven,  Chas  D 

1912 

Herold,  Rudolph  Jr 

1909 

Hitchcock,  C  I 

1909 

Jacoby,  Franz 

1915 

Keene,  Walter  F 

1912 

Laton,  Chas  A 

1902 

Magill,  R  H 

1916 

Marshall,  John  Jr 

1903 

McCune,  James  N 

1912 

McKenzie,  Lee 

1904 

Merrill,  Wm  H 

1912 

Miles,  D  E 

1915 

Mohrhardt,  E  F 

1897 

Morrow,  J  H 

1915 

Mullins,  C  F 

1909 

Neal,  Robt  W 
Noble,  John  B 

1897 
1914 

Page,  H  R 
Piver,  John  C 
Porter,  F  H 
Potter,  E  E 

1912 

1909 
1895 
1916 

Robertson,  Geo  N 

1905 

Sexton,  William 
Stillman,  Alfred 
Stone,  J  C 

1876 
1902 
1904 

Taffinder,  W  G 
Thompson,  E  L 
Thornton,  HA 

1910 
1900 
1915 

Palache,  Whitney 

1915 

Williams,  8  G 
Wilson,  John  Scott 
Winne,  Peter 
Wyper,  James 

1904 
1910 

1888 
1915 

122  Halleck  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Hollywood  L  A  Co  Cal 
Ross  California 
311  California  st  S  F 
Brookline  Mass 
904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
32  South  st  Baltimore 
Ins  Exchange  Bldg  S  Fj 
863  Bush  st  S  F 
Gas  &  Elec  Big  Denver 
401  California  st  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Mills  Bldg  S  F 
Crown  Big  Vancouver 
Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 
Syndicate  Big  Oakland 
Boston  Bldg  Honolulu 
San  Jose  Cal. 
Russ  Bldg  S  F 
Louisville  Ky 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 
45  Kearny  st  S  F 
916  Bdwy,  Oakland,  Cal 
Chicago  111 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 
Coleman  Bldg  Seattle    I 
207  E  Ohio  st  Chicago    | 
New  York  City 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
6311  WHellmanBdLA 
London,  England 
317  Montgomery  st  8  F 
Pemb'ton  BldgVict.BC 
Box  73  Victoria  B  C 
350  Sansome  st  8  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  8  F 
578  Sacramento  st  B  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
University  Club    S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
417  Montgomery  st   8F 
Cham  Com  Big  Portl'd 
Insurance  Exc  Bid  S  F 
Hartford,  Conn 
Symes  Bldg  Denver 
11  Montgomery  st  S  F 
;  ContinentalBlgDenver 
Hartford,  Conn 


Editor  Coast  Review 


Editor  Adjuster 

Attorney 
Insurance  Broker 
Attorney 

Editor  Insurance  Report 

Director  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co, 

Dist.  Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Secretary  Mainland  Fire  Underwriter-  Aran 

Attorney 

President  Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Sec.  Board  of  F.  U.  of  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Insurance  Broker 

Editor  Insurance  Field 

Supt  Altenheim 

Insurance  Examiner 

Financial  Agent 
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Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurant 

Secretary  Underwriters  Hating  Bureau 
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